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S  THE  introducing  a  Scene  and  CharaBers  helps 
to  give  life  to  a  fubje&  that  wants  enlivening," 
and  can  do  no  harm  to  one  that  has  no  need 
of  any  fuch  help.  Befide  which^  I  have  fome 
other  reafons,.  that  make  me  fond  of  writing 
by  way  of  Dialogue^  In  general;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  prefent  cafe.  By  this  means 
one  avoids  the  frequent  ufe  of  that  moft  dilt 
agreeable  of  all  monofyllables^  /.--^The  afler- 
lions  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  other  perfons; 
and  the  author  at  lead  feems  the  lefs  arrogant 
and  afTuming. — The  want  of  connexion  may  . 
be  hid,  or  fupplied,  by  a  little  addrefs  in  the  ^ 
fpeakers:— *And  any  inaccuracies  in  the  lan- 
guage are  lefs  apt  to  be  obferved,  and  when 
obferved  are,  perhaps,  more  pardonable,  in 
fuch  chit-chat  as  mine  is,  than  in  a  fet  dif- 
courfe. 

Spence.    Poly  metis.    Pref.  p.  iv. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THIS 

SECOND  EDITION 

OF 

ROMAN  CONVERSATIONS; 

WITH 

Some  Account  of  the  Author. 


JLT  does  not  always  follow,  that  the  ready 
fale  of  a  book  is  proof  of  its  intriniick  worth  : 
At  beft,  indeed,  it  forms  but  a  very  fallacious 
criterion.  The  partiality  and  the  prejudice 
of  cotemporaries  have  often  given  a  mo- 
mentary popularity  to  performances,  which 
the  more  mature  deliberations  of  pofterity 
have  juftly  configned  to  oblivion. 

Neither  is  it  the  intention  of  the  follow- 
ing (entences  oftentatioufly  to  extol  the  merits 
a  2  of 
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of  thofe  Roman  Conversations,  upon 
which  a  difceming  publick,  and  the  voice  of 
found  criticifm,  have  already  pronounced 
judgement. 

The  bookfeller  prefumes  only  to  form  his 
conclufion  as  to  the  acceptance  of  literary 
labours,  from  the  number  of  copies  fold,  of 
any  work  configned  to  his  care :  In  wjiich 
view,  he  can  aflure  the  reader,  that  the  prefent 
work  has  been  amply  honoured  bj  an  eager 
demand.  It  had  in  faft  been  out  of  print,  as 
it  is  termed,  for  fome  confiderable  time;  and 
therefore,  encouraged  by  this  evidence  of 
approbation,  he  is  induced  to  lay  it  again 
before  the  publick,  in  a  ftate  much  improved, 
no  lefs  for  general  utility  than  for  private' 
emolument* 

But,  beyond  the  idea  of  any  private  emo- 
lument, it  has  been  fuggefted  to  him,  as  an 
aft  of  juftice  to  the  deceafed,  and  of  refpeft 
for  the  living,  to  have  the  former  edition 
revifed  with  attention  and  care.  It  was  founds 
that  in  a  very  acceptable  publication,  various 
typographical  and  other  inaccuracies  occur- 

V  red. 
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red,  •which  the  learned  and  amiable  writer 
could  not  have  overlooked,  had  Providence 
allowed  him  the  opportunity  of  noting  them, 
as  they  iffued  from  the  prefs. 

Many,  who  have  admired  thework^  but  ftill 
more  the  man,  have  chearfuUy  engaged  in 
correaing  the  errors  of  the  firft  edition.  For 
their  kind  ftridures  the  proprietor  acknow- 
ledges great  obligation;  and  in  particular,  for 
the  invaluable  and  unfolicited  afliflance  of  a 
gentleman,  perfonally  unacquainted  with  the 
author,  but  in  ftudies  and  habits  perfedly 
congenial ;  who  has  left  fcarce  a  page  or 
a  paragraph  unimprovedt 

To  fome  readers,  thofe  little  defe£ls  might, 
not  have  appeared;  and  by  the  judicious 
reader,  although  marked,  they  would  eafily 
be  accounted  for ;  becaufe  fuch  an  one  well 
knows,  that  the  parent  will  generally  be  found 
the  beft  nurfe  of  a  genuine  offspring;  and,  if 
utterly  incapable  of  adding  to  its  beauties, 
will  at  leaft  be  folicitous  to  conceal  its  defor- 
mity from  publick  view. 

as  As 
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As  quotations  frequently  occur,  from  Latin, 
Greek,  and  other  writers,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
volumes,  and  as  many  references  are  made  in 
them  to  the  topography  of  Rome  ;  fome 
literary  friends  have  fuggefted,  that  it  might 
be  a  confiderable  improvement  of  the  defign, 
to  give  the  pafiages  fo  cited  an  Englifli  drefe; 
and  to  add  a  plan  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of 
Rome,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  juft  fufficient  to 
mark  out  the  principal  fcenes  of  the  dia- 
logues. In  deference  therefore  to  their 
judgement,  fuch  a  plan  is  now  prepared 
for  the  work ;  and  a  tranflation  alfo  of  the 
feveral  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 
Wherever  the  rendering  of  them  into  Eng- 
lifh  could  be  met  with  in  tranflations  of 
acknowledged  merit,  recourfe  has  conftantly 
been  had  to  them;  Where  fuch  afliftancc 
could  not  be  obtained,  for  want  of  reference 
in  the  work,  it  is  hoped  that  the  verfion 
here  offered  is,  in  general,  correft ;  although 
poffibly  the  fpirit  of  the  original  may  not 
altogether  be  preferved,  which  can  fcarcely 
indeed  be  always  expefted  in  fragments  fo 
detached. 
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Th^ughout  die  RdMAK  Con  VERS  A- 
TiONi,  ds  thfcif  title  itlell"  iiifinuates^  fyftem 
is  jjerhaps  Ifefs  dofely  obfervedj  than  in  works 
drawn  up  in  a  difFereift  form.  There  is  in 
them  nevertheiefs  an  orderly  d^ribution  of 
the  materials ;  and  the  clafltical  reader  will 
eafily  advert  to  any  particular  ftibje^^  on 
which  he  may  wifti  to  affift  his  recoUeflion* 
In  conformity  however  to  the  hints  of  many 
judicious  friends,  this  fecond  edition  is  fur* 
niflied,both  with  a  regular  Table  of  Contents, 
and  a  General  Index ;  fo  that^  without  fufpenfe 
or  delay,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  minutefl 
circumftances,  of  any  material  import. 

A  fincerc  reverence  for  the  memory  of  an 
author,  whofe  eye  and  heart  feem  t6  have 
been  eam^ftly  bent  to  improve  the  human 
mind ;  and  the  encouragement  given  to  ex* 
tend  his  benevolence,  by  a  new  edition  of  his 
writings;  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  fufficient  apo- 
logy to  the  former  purchafers  of  the  Romak 
CoNVEitSATioNS,  fhould  the  prefent  copy 
appear  in  a  drefs  more  neat  and  fightly,  and 
in  fome  ififtances  perhaps  moi'e  truly  vetr 
luable, 

Joseph 
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Joseph  Wilcocks,  Efq.  F.S.  A.  late  of 
Hurley^  near  Maidenhead  in  Berkfhire,  the 
author  of  the  epfuing  work^  was  the  only  Ion 
of  Dr.  Jofeph  Wilcocks,  formerly  Bilhop  of 
Gloucefter,  and  from  thence,  in  1731,  tranC- 
lated  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter,  in  which  he  was 
fuccefcded  by  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  in  i756t 
His  father  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  the  happinels  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  lafling  friendOiip  with  the 
excellent  Mr.  Boulter,  afterwards  Primate  of 
Ireland,  whofe  ftrilpng  epitaph  is  given  by 
Qur  author^  in  vol.  I,  p.  380. 

Dr.  Wilcocks  was  chofen  a  demy  of  his 
fociety,  at  the  fame  eleflion  with  Mr.  Boulter 
and  Mr.  Addifon ;  and  from  the  nierit  an4 
learning  of  tlie  £le6l,  this  was  commonly 
called  by  Dr.  Hough,  Prefident  of  the  CoU 
lege,  '*  the  golden  eleftion." 

He  was  ordained  by  Biihop  Sprat,  ap4 
while  a  young  man,  went  chaplain  to  the 
Englilh  fa£lory  at  Lifbon ;  where,  as  in  all 
the  other  fcenes  of  his  life,  he  acquired  the 
publick  love  and  efteem,  and  was  long  re- 
membered with  grateful  refpeft.     One  in- 
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fiance  of  his  virtue,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  recite.  He  had  not  then  had  the  fmall* 
pox  himfelf ;  yet,  when  that  fearful  malady 
broke  out  in  the  faftory,  he  conftantly  at- 
tended the  fick  and  dying ;  and  thus,  though 
in  a  Very  humble  ftation,  praftifed  the  fame 
ardent  charity,  which  the  famous  "  Mar- 
feilles'  good  BiQiop,*'  fome  few  years  after 
exerted,  in  a  much  wider  fphere*.  On  his 
return  from  Lifbon,  he  was  appointed  Chap- 
lain to  George  I.  and  Preceptor  to  his  royal 
grand-daughters,  the  children  of  George  II. 
While  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  he  repaired  the 
epifcopal  palace  there,  which  for  a  confider- 
able  time  before  had  (lood  uninhabited;  and 
thus  became  the  means  of  fixing  the  refidence 
of  future  Bifliops  in  that  fee* 

The  magnificence  of  the  weftern  front  of 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  during  his  appointment 
as  Dean,  is  a  fplendid  monument  of  his  re- 
markable zeal  for  promoting  public  works^ 

*  What  Mr.  Pope  has  omitted,  in  his  Moral  Eflay,  we 
are  happy  to  record.  The  name  of  this  excellent  Prelate* 
^-the  benefa£lor  and  preferver  of  his  countrymen  during  *. 

the  plague, — was  J.  D£  Belsunce*  of  an  antient  family  { 

of  Guienne,  in  France.  See  "  Anecdotes  of  diilinguiflied 
PerfoQs/' juft  publifliedy  in  3  volumes :  Vol.  11.  p.  27. 

in 
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in  fuitable  proportion  to  his  ftation  in  life. 
He  would,    doubtlefs,    have    been  equally 
zealous  to  adorn  and  enlarge  his  Cathedral  at 
Rochefler,  had  there  been  ground  to  hope 
for  a  national  affiftance  in  the  undertaking : 
but,  its  epifcopal  revenues  were  very  inade- 
quate to  the  expence.     Seated  however  in 
this  little  diocefe,    he  declined  any  higher 
promotion, — even  that  of  the  Archbifhoprick 
of  York :    frequently  ufing  the  memorable 
cxpreffion  of  Bifliop  Fiflier,  one  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,   **  Though  this  my  wife  be  poor,  I 
mufl:  not  think  of  changing  her  for  one  more 
opulent/* 

To  enumerate  his  many  virtues  were  need- 
lefs  in  this  place  :  They  are  deeply  engraven 
in  the  memory  of  feveral  perfons  ftill  living. 
There  was  nothing  affefted  in  his  charafter, 
but  innocence  and  cheerfulnefs  were  his  con* 
ftant  companions.  His  favourite  maxim, — 
fo  fully  through  life  adopted  by  his  worthy 
fon,— was,  "  to  do  as  much  good  as  he  was 
able."  At  Bromley,  he  was  particularly  care- 
ful to  keep  Bifhop  Warner's  Houfe  of  Charity 
jjfi  excellent  repair;    frequently  advancing 

their 
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ytlieir  penfions  to  the  poor  widows,  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  He  was  conftantly  refident 
upon  his  diocefc ;  and  from  the  fatigue  of 
his  lall  vifitation  there,  he  contra £Jed  the 
illnefs  which  terminated  his  valuable  exift- 
cnce*.  He  bore  a  very  long  and  lingering 
trial,  with  that  cheerful  refignation,  which 
notJiing  but  true  chrifiian  hope  alone  can 
give;  and  paffed  quietly  to  another  life, 
without  any  apparent  pain  pr  emotion ! 

Our  author's  mother,  who  died  at  the  early 
age  of  28  years,  was  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
John  Milner  £fq.  fometime  his  Britannick 
Majefty's  Conful  at  Lilbon.  Mr.  Wilcocks 
was  born  in  Dean's  Yard,  Weftminfter,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1723,  during  the  time 
his  father  was  Bifhop  of  GlouceAer,  and 
alfo  a  Prebendary  of  Weftminfter.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  he  began  his  edu- 
cation in  Weftminfter  fcbool;  being  ad* 
mitted  upon  the  foundation  in  1736.  He 
was  from  thence  ele5led  to  Chrift-'church, 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1740;  and  proceeded 
regularly  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year 

*  See  Hiftory  of  Rochefter,  and  its  environSi  publilfaed 
iherc  by  T.  fiiher,in  1772. 
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.  1747 :  having  for  his  cotemporaries  Mr.Mark- 
ham,  now  Lord  Archbifliop  of  York;  Lord 
Stormont,  —  the  prefent  Earl  of  Mansfield ; 
and  Mr.  Smallwell,  now  LordBifhop  of  Ox- 
ford;  with  all  of  whom,  —  together  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cracherode,  of  i^ueen-fquareWeft- 
minfter;  Sir  William  Dolben,  member  for 
Oxford ;  John  Englifli  Dolben  Efq.  his  fon ; 
the  Hon.  Sir  John  Sky^nner,  fometime  fince 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke ;  Benjamin  Weft  Efq. 
Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy;  John  Pitt 
Efq.  m'^mber  for  Gloucefter ;  Sir  George  Ro- 
binfon  of  Cranford  in  Northamptonfhire ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smallbrooke,  fon  of  the  late  Lord 
Bifliop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ; .  the  Rev* 
Dr.  Fiflier,  Canon  of  Windfor;  Granville 
Sharp  Efq.  of  the  Temple ;  and  Guftavus 
Adolphus  Kempenfelt  Efq., — our  author  ever 
had  the  happineis  to  live  upon  terms  of  the 
moft  intimate  acquaintance  and  friendihip. 

The  laft-mentioned  Gentleman,  brother  to 
the  late  much  diftinguifhed  and  lamented  Ad- 
miral of  that  name,who  was  loft  at  Portfmouth 
in  the  Royal  George,  is  alfo  the  very  worthy 

fucceflbr. 
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fucceflbr,  in  his  own  right,  to  that  venerable 
manfion  and  family  eftate  at  Hurley,  which  ■ 
was  for  fo  many  years  the  peaceful  refidence 
of  Mr.  WiLCOCKS,  who  had  a  life-intereft 
only  in  this  eftate. 

Mr.  WiLCOCKS  very  early  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  his  college;  and  obtained  the  fecond 
of  three  prizes  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
entered ;  —  the  firft  of  them  being  gained  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Markham.  His  eftate  was  con- 
fiderable;    but  his  charafter  derived  a  far 
brighter  luftre  from  the  native  and  exemplary 
goodnefs  of  his  heart.    He  was  always  happy 
to  employ  his  wealth,  as  a  facred  truft,  in 
various  a6ls  of  beneficence;   and  to  exercife 
his. mind  in  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  fcience. 
He  lived  in  an  uniform  ftate  of  ftudious  re- 
tirement ;    and  amidft  a  variety  of  other  li- 
beral purfuits,  he  appears  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly attentive  to  biblical  learning,    and 
whatever  might  beft  conduce  td  promote  the 
caufe  of  piety.    His  merit  was  ever^modeft 
and  unambitious :    His  humility  and  diffi- 
dence were  indeed  fometimes  carried  rather 
to  the  extreme.    From  an  excefs,  of  what 

.     he 
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he  feems  to  have  confidered  as  the  juft  fen- 
fibility  of  cohfcience,  although  when  young 
he  had  undertaken  the  duty  of  a  magiftrate, 
in  the  country,  he  foon  forbore  to  exercife 
it ;  as  if  fearful  of  incapacity,  or  of  error, 
in  a  fphere  fo  truly  important.  In  early  life 
alfo  he  had  paid  his  addrefles  to  a  lady; 
but  the  good  Bifhop  having  convinced  him 
of  the  imprudence  of  the  connexion,  he 
fubmitted  to  parental  judgement ;  and  lived 
and  died  a  bachelor. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Wilcocks,  like  that  of 
many  other  literary  men,  though  to  the 
higheft  degree  exemplary,  in  every  particu- 
lar, is  not  one  of  thofe,  which  fumifh  to  vul- 
gar minds  a  feries  of  brilliant  or  ftriking 
evfents.,  It  was  conftantly  his  wifti  and  purfuit. 

Along  the  cool  fequeller'd  vale  of  life 
To  keep  the  noifelefs  tenor  of  his  way : 

But  it  was  equally  his  aim  to  make  his  calm 
exiftence  refemble  the  unaffuming  page  of 
peaceful  hiftory ;  which,  if  not  fo  highly 
coloured  with '  atchievement,  as  the  more 
boifterous  details  of  combats  and  campaigns^ 

is 
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is  generally  found  the  mod  produftive  of 
focial  comfort  and  happinefs* 

We  cannot  better  hold  forth  fo  fair  a 
pattern  for  the  imitation  of  others,  than  by 
giving  a  few  traits  of  his  charafter,  in  the 
unadorned  language  of  an  old  fervant,  who 
had  long  lived  with  him ;  and  in  which  they 
have  been  tranfmitted  by  a  friend. 

"  One  of  his  very  amiable  qualities/'  fays 
our  informant,  "  was  to  confider  himfelf  as 
a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  mankind,  in 
general,  as  his  brethren  and  friends :  Con- 
fequently,  he  endeavoured  to  do  them  all  the 
good  in  his  power,  I  think  I  may  alfo  fafely 
lay,  the  great  rule  of  his  life  and  conduft 
was,  to  be  a  true  difciple  and  follower  of 
all  the  beneficent  afliions  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  to  interweave  his  example  into  his 
daily  exercife  and  praftice,  He  ufed  to  rife 
early,  and  was  a  very  great  oeconomiil  of 
his  time;  labouring  to  keep  a  moft  exaft 
account  of  jill  his  domeftick  concerns,  and 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  his  receipts 
and  expenditure.      Even  his  numerous  gifts 

and 
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and  charities,  I  believe,  were  daily  committed 
to  paper,  and  all  looked  over  in  the  evening', 
^nd  balanced ;  noting  down  every  error  and 
deficiency :  and  if  he  did  not  perceive  that 
he  had  done  one  or  more  afts  of  charity  and 
beneficence,  he  thought  he  had  loft  a  day^ 
He  was  the  moft  dutiful  and  affeftionate  fon ; 
the  moft  kind  nephew,  coufin,  and  relation 
to  all  who  ftood  in  any  degree  of  kindred  : 
To  fervants,  workmen,  and  tenants,  the 
moft  gentle  and  beneficent ;  and  to  his  poor 
neighbours  an  affeftionate  father;  paying 
for  fchooling  for  their  children,  and  even 
erefting  fchools, — which  is  perhaps  top  well 
known  to  require  mentioning.  When  tra- 
velling, he  would  inquire  at  the  inns,  who 
was  in  ficknefs  or  neceflity  in  the  place, 
leaving  money  ^for  their  relief.  He  fre- 
quently releafed  debtors  from  prifon,  and 
had  great  charity  to  beggars.  He  often  fent 
medical  affiftance  to  the  fick,  and  gave  large 
fums  to  hofpitals.  When  abroad,  he  was 
equally  liberal  alfo  to  poor  convents,  and 
to  the  neceftitous  of  all  countries  and  re- 
ligions. He  was  always  ready  to  aflift 
every  increafe  or  improvement  of  learning; 

— witnefs 
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^-witnels  the  Very  large  arid  laborious  fliare 
he  took  in  affifting  the*  ^Collation  of  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the- Bible/  by  opening 
wlsdiy  of  the  foreign  libraries  in  Europe, 
through  his  intereft  and  labour;  and  em-* 
ploying  profeffors  to  collate,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  His  humanity  to  the  brute  creation 
was  very  great,  and  his  tendemefe  even  to 
infe£b.  He  preferyed  a  reverential  refpeft 
for  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  for  the  places 
where  he  had  received  his  education ;  and 
for  thofe  who  had  been  companions  of  his 
youth; — likewife  for  the  memory  of  thofe 
who'  had  been  in  any  way  inftrumehtal  in 
forming  his  morals,  and  perfefting  his  learn- 
ing; and  this  was  preferved  even  to  their 
friends  ^nd  pofterity." 

This  artlefs  pifture,  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
one  who  knew  him  intimately,  might  alone 
have  pireferved  a  memorial  of  this  worthy' 
man,  from  which  his  modefty  and  felf-abafe- 
ment  would  have  (hrunk :  But  praife,  as  well 
as  cenfure,  muft  be  given  to  the  dead,  for  the 
fakie  of  the  living,  without  any  fcruputous  re- 
gaid  to  thofe  feelings,  which,  however  exqui- 

b  fite 
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lite  m  life^  ex^  nq  longer.  Of  out  praife 
<Mf'o£  pqr  cenijure^  they  ar€  perhaj>s  entirely 
ignqraii^;  yft^^  if  they  knawr  aught  of  theiQ, 
t£^y  j^uft  ^fo  know^  ^at,  i^r  the  good  of 
fDfiuafdf}^^  it  is  6?(pedient  that  neither  {houl4 
h&  withheld; 

Msuiby  9^4  pJeai^g  am  the  anecdotes  wa 
have  received^  refpefiing  our  very  fingulaif 
philaath^opiA ;  and  as  they  certainly  do  hp* 
q^our  to  Inipan  nature,  we  dojubt  Aotof  theii^ 
proving  generally  ^c^apitable.  To  every  per- 
fbn^.  indeed^  who  had  the  happiaefe  of  Imow- 
v[kg  ip  excellent  a  man  as  Mn  Wi  lgocks  wasi^ 
it  H^ift  l^e  d^ahle^  that  every  circumlfcaQce 
i^a^v^  tOi  hi^  habitual  beneyol^nce  ihould  be 
made  known  to  the  world. 

One  of  tfa^  before-mentionedj  very  parti- 
<Hilar  acquamtances  qf  ovr  author^  a  dignitary 
o^th^  Churchy  tluis.  writes  to  afnendof  tl^e^ 


Windfar;  March  2^^  1796. 
^' Dear  Sir, 
Your  fecood  lett^  I  found  here  on  my  re. 
tura  yeft^day:  I  was  much  pleded  with  the 

papers 
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papers  you  have  already  fent  me ;  aod  iliatf 
haveiuick  fatisfaflion  in  receivkg  the  ad* 
ditions^  which  you  have  kmdly  {mxniCbd] 


I  ought  to  inform  you  of  an  anecdote^ 
which  efcaped  my  memory,  when  I  anfwered 
the  letter  you  addrefled  to  me  on  the  fd>je£l 
.  of  Mr.  Wiljcocksy  fbfoe  months  ago« 

In  the  year  1785,  1  went  to  Italy,  fortlie 
sscavery  of  my  healths  Previous  to  my  iet» 
&ng  cmt,  I  conibhed  Mr,  Wikocks  upon  &- 
veial  points,'  and  begged  ta  be  honoured  m^ 
any  commifl^on  he  migjbt  have^  in  a  country 
Iknew  he  was  {6  fond  of»  He  very  kindly^ 
gave  me  muc^  advice  and  infomiatibn,  and 
lent  me  dbe  two  vohime^  of  his  Roman  Con* 
verfations,  Withrefpe&tocomitiiffions,  ho 
told  me  he  had  but  one  ta  trouble  me  vmh; 
and  that  was,  to  convey  five  guineas- to '(me 
Rq^,  a  man  who  had  faithfully  ferved  him  at 
Rome^  as^  Ldquais  (U  Place,  fome  twenty 
years  ago:  Should  the  man  himfelf  be  dead^ 
i  wa^  defir^  to  give  the  money  tohii  widow^ 
w  to  any  of  his:  remaming  &mily»  Upon  my 
ludval,  at  Rome,  by  the  -aifilftancfi  of  Mr^ 
b  2  Jenkins^ 
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Jenkins^  the  Englifh  banker,  I  found  the  fori 
of  die  old  Rofli,  a  youth  of  good  charader^ 
vhom  I  made  very  happy  with  this  .unex-* 
pe£led  prefent. 

J.  Fisher-" 

An  occalional  agent  of  Mr.  Wilcocks, 
now  living  in  London,  remembers  to  have  for- 
warded fifty  pounds  for  him,  towards  defray- 
ing the  eXpence  of  printing  Dr.  Kennicott  s 
Hebrew  Bible:  Befides  thii^  he  afterwards 
gave  another  fifty  pounds  for  the  fame  pur- 
pole,  as  if  it  came  from  an  executor  to  Of 
truft;  without  making  it  known,  that  it  was^ 
his  own  gift:  And  at  his  deceafe  he  kindly 
bequeathed  to  Mn  Brown^  the  publifli^^  his^ 
Roman  Conversations;  with  ah  exprels 
provifion^  to  indemnify  him  from  any  lo& 
which  might  be  incurred  by  the  expences  of 
the  firft  edition. 

To  thefe  inflances  of  pure  liberality,  we  will 
add  the  following ;  which  are  feleded  for  this 
publication^  as  more  peculiarly  tending  to. 
illuftrate  the  extenfive  ideas  which  Mr.  Wil- 
cocks entertained  of  true  chriftian  charity. , 

As 
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As  a  fteward  to  the  fociety  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  he  gave,  through  his  own  and 
others  hands,  eighty  pounds  or  upwards*  The 
poor  children  of  many  whole  paiifhes  were 
inoculated  at  his  expence ;  and  apothecaries, 
after  being  enjoined  to  conceal  his  name,  were 
employed  in  town  and  country,  both  to  vifit 
the  fick  poor,  and  alfo  to  provide  them  with 
nourifhing  food,  till  they  were  fufficiently 
ftrong  and  able  to  work  for  themielves. 
With  all  the  fine  feelings  of  a  Howard,  or 
the/i^^e7of  a  Crito*,  he  frequently  vi- 
fited  many  priibns,  but  in  particular  that  of 
Newgate;  where,  out.of  his  charity-purfe,  the 
late  humane  and  exemplary  keeper,  Mr. 
Akerman,  has  releafed  numbers  of  poor  debt- 
ors, and  fed  likewife  the  hungry  felons  with 
meat  and  broth,  under  his  dire6lion. 

From  prifons  his  humanity  naturally  car- 
ried him  to  hofpitals ;  and  although  his  do- 
nations and  fubfcriptions  while  living  were 
very  conftant  and  confiderable,  he  could  not, 
vnth  life,  give  up  his  beneficence.    He  be- 

^  See  RoMAH  Conversations.  VoK  Ih  p*  i^^- 
h  3  queathed 
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quea#ied  at  his  death  handfome  legacies  to 
khc  hofpitals  of  Northampton,  Glouceflser, 
and  York.  To  the  Weftminfter  infirmary 
2506I.  ftock,  in  the  three  per  cents,  and  a 
ftill  larger  fum  for  fimilar  good  putpofes  m 
the  county  of  Kent.  He  moreover  made  a 
comfortable  provifion  for  all  his  old  and  faith* 
fill  domefticks;  and,  excepting  a  few  Ipecificlc 
bequefls,  he  left  the  refidue  of  an  ample  for- 
tune to  his  executors  and  theii*  families,  who 
were  his  neareft  relatives. 

We  are  credibly  affured,  that  the  annual 
revenue  of  his  Hurley  eftate  was  difpofed  c^ 
by  him,  as  it  arofe,  in  works  of  companionate 
liberality.  To  which  purpofe  alfo  our  good 
Samaritan  devoted  a  full  third,  at  leaft,  if  not 
one  half  of  all  his  other  landed  and  funded 
property,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  two  thou- 
land  pounds  and  upwards. 

For  fome  time  Mr.  Wilcocks  refided  on 
his  eftate  at  Barton,  in  Northamptonfliire.  A 
little  before  he  left  that  place,  amongft  fe- 
vcral  other  petitioners  for  his  benevolence, 

was 
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was  a  pdifoA^it  ieeim,  of  bad  charafler.  An 
honeft  domeftick  flood  by*,  and  feeing  his 
mafter  give  to  this  man  equally  with  the  reft, 
reprefented  to  him,  with  fome  degree  of 
emotion,  the  unworthinds  of  that  particular 
individual ;  To  which,  in  a  tone  of  fiiarpneis 
not  ufual  with  him,  Mr.  Wilcocks  im- 
mediately replied,  "No  matter  for  that! 
though  he  be  a  bad  man,  if  he  is  in  diftrets,  it 
is  our  duty  to  relieve  .him." 

Upon  his  leaving  Barton,  hie  removed  for 
a  time  to  Kettering,  in  Northa»iptonfhire ; 
where,  \as  uraal,  his  levee,  of  the  poor  and 
the  maimed,  the  hdt  and  the  blind,  was 
pretty  much  crowded:  Mr.  G  *  **,  the 
perfon  with  whom  he  lodged^  had  often  the 
curiofity  to  obferve  the  diftribution  of  his 
bounty.  To  one  man  in  particular  he  faw 
him  give  a  fhilling ;  when,  not  being  able  to 
reflrain  his  difapprobation  of  goodnefs  fo 
abufed,  he  haftily  exclaimed,  ''  Sir,  that  maii. 
is  one  of  the  greateft  rafcals  we  have  in  the 

*  Mr.  George  Prlng,  whonowiives  near  Henley-,  upon 
a  ferno,  on. the  oppotue  fide  of  the  river.  He  was  de- 
fen-edly  in  much  efteem  with  Mr.  W^ilcocks,  and  lived 
with  hira  aJfoU  forty  years !    See  his  letter,  p.  xxv, 

b  4  parifh!'' 
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parUb!"  Mr.WiLCOCKsfaid  nothing  for  the 
moment;  but  after  fome  time  he  feijt  for  the 
man  back  again ;  when  Mr.  G  *  *  *  managed 
to  get  near  enough,  to  overhear  him  addrefs 
the  man  as  follows  :  '*  I  find  you  have  be- 
haved fo  ill,  that  you  have  not  a  friend  in 
the  world.  There  is  half-a-guinea  for  you, 
to  keep  you  from  immediate  want;  and  now, 
endeavour  to  behave  better.** 

Happening  to  be  one  day  at  Maidenhead, 
Mr.  WiLCOCKs  was  informed  of  a  buiinels, 
that  could  not  fail  to  claim  his  attention.  On 
inquiry  he  found  that  an  officer  had  juft  b^en 
arretted  there  for  debt:  upon  which,  after 
making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  circumftances, 
he  immediately  advanced  the  money  to  dif- 
charge  him,  without  any  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  perfon  thus  happily  relieved. 

In  confequence  of  fome  farther  inquiries, 
previous  to  the  finiffiing  of  thefe  (beets  from 
the  prefs,  the  bookfeller  has  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  communicated  in  letters 
from  two  aged  humble  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafe,d;  which,  as  they  feem  too  interefting  to 

humanity 
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humanity  and  learning  to  be  fup{)refled,  iv6 
infert,  with  a  perfefl  conviftioft  that  they 
cannot  but  be  will  received  by  every  liberal 
reader. 

LETTER  L 

12th  March^  ^7sfi- 
"  Sir, 
I  received,  the  favour  of  your  packet^  for 
which  I  return  you  my  moft  fincere  thanks. 
I  {hall  efteem  myfelf  happy,  if  on  refle&ion 
I  (hould  find  myfelf  in  any  degree  capable  of 
fumifhing  the  leaft  matter,  that  may  be  wor- 
thy to  meet  the  eye  of  the  public;  or  to  add 
any  thing  which  may  illuftrate  the  many 
worthy  qualities,  and  gooda£lions  performed 
by  my  patron  and  much-efteemed  matter  and 
friend,  the. late  Mr.  Wilcocks.  Having  no 
memorandums  by  nve,  I  have  written  down 
fome  few  of  the  many  kind  and  beneficent 
things  I  have  known  him  to  perform,  in  his 
daily  commerce  with  the  world. 

Mr.  Wilcocks,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
was  himfelf  in  a  poor  (late  of  health ;  when 

hearing 
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htaiing^  a  Britift  artift,  who  was  at  thrft 
tim^  ill  of  a  violent  fever,  he  immediately 
vifite^him;  either  adminiftering,  or  prefcrib- 
ing  for  him,  every  medical  or  other  affiftance ; 
and  while  he  was  able  to  bear  it,  taking  him 
out  in  his  coach  with  him,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air,  fo  long  as  his  flrength  would  admit 
of  it.     His  diforder  ftill  growing  worfe,  and 
becoming  dangerous,     Mr.  Wilcocks   alio 
fuggefted  fpiritual  afliftance ;    which  being 
gladly  embraced,  he  inftantly  vifitcd  a  Pro- 
teftant  clei^man  there,  who  had  followed 
into  exile  the  fortunes  of  the  Pretender,  out 
of  a  principle  of  pure  efteem ;  and  had  al- 
ways refufed  every  offer  of  preferment  there, 
on  conditions  his  heart  did  not  approve.  This 
divine  accordingly  came  to  vifit  the  fick  per- 
fon,  and  adminifteredto  him  the  Sacrament,  to 
the  extreme  mortification  of  the  family  where 
lie  refided.    All  means  were  ufed  towards 
the  iecovery  of  his  health,  but  proved  in- 
effeflual.     His  remains  are  depofited  under 
the  fepulchral  pyramid  of  Caius  Sefius,  in 
the  wall  of  Rome,  near  unto  the  gate  of  St. 
Paul. 

Chari- 
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'  Charitable  aftion  to  a  poor  man,  vrho  was 
imprifoned  in  Newgate,  and  flood  a  trial  for 
his  defence  in  Weftminfter  hall.  — The  whote 
of  this  was  at  Mr.  Wilcocks*s  own  expetice, 
belides  the  fums  he  had  paid  before  this  trial, 
for  the  man  s  releafe. 

I  might  here  ddd  alfo  Hl^  tende^fe  to 
guilty  perfon?,  partictfkrly  to  an  incendiary:, 
tried  at  th^  Northampton  aflizes ;  and  anodf^ 
inftanc^,  almoft  to  fexcefs,  in  his  endeavour* 
ing  to  preferve  a  felon,  who  had  robbed  his 
houfe  at  Hurley ;  and  upon  whom  he  abfo* 
4ut3ely  expended  large  fums  while  on  board 
the  hulks,  in  hopes  to  reclaim  him  :  But,  all 
in  vain :  He  niiet  with  his  fate ! 

Private  difinterefttd  friehdfliip.— -In  pafling 
through  Swit^eriand,  on  his  way  to  Geneva 
and  Italy,  Mr.  Wilcocks  firft  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Scotch  gentleman, — the  fon 
and  heir  of  a  baronet, — ^who  was  then  return- 
ing homeward,  after  a  moft  benevolent  and 
truly  pious  journey  from  Geneva  to  Holland, 
to  accompany  the  remains  of  a  young  Eng- 
lilh  nobleman,  his  friend,  who  died  at  Ge- 
neva. 
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neva.  The  Scotch  gentleman  was  now  pro^ 
ceeding  to  refume  his  travels  to  Italy.  He 
and  Mr.  Wilcocks  met  frequently  after  this; 
and  in  company  with  the  late  moft  worthy 
Lord  Grantham,  and  two  others,  who  were 
Englifli  gentlemen,  their  friends, — ^when  ar- 
rived at  Rome  they  relided  in  the  fame  pa- 
lace as  lodgers  during  the  fpring,  and  fome 
part  of  the  fummer;  vifiting  together,  in 
company  with  an  Antiquarian,  many  of  the 
antiquities  and  curiofities  of  that  city.  The 
young  gentlemen  travellers  are  in  fome  fenfe 
to  be  compared  to  birds  of  paffage,  that  at 
certain  feafons  fhift  their  places  of  refidence. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Wilcocks  removed  to  a 
houfe  he  had  taken  at  Frefcati :  The  baronet's 
fon,  a  generous-hearted  gentleman,  was  on 
the  eve  of  leaving  Rome,  to  purfiie  his  route 
through  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  his  way  to 
England.  He  fent  his  fervant  to  Mr.  Wil- 
cocks at  Frefcati,  with  many  good  farewell 
wifhes,  and  with  a  moft  valuable  prefent  eix- 
clofed.  Mr.  Wilcocks  on  receiving  it,  feut 
a  note,  that  he  would  do  himfelf  the  pleafure 
on  the  morrow,  of  dining  with  the  gentleman 
in  Rome,  to  take  his  final  leave.   He  did  fa; 

and 
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and  fome  lew  minutes  before  they  parted,  he 
privately  gave  to  the  principal  fervant  a  let- 
ter for  his  matter;  moft  (blemnly  enjoining' 
him  not  to  mention  nor  deliver  it,  until  they 
vere  gotten  forty  miles  on  their  road  towards 
England.  In  the  letter  was  enclofed  the  pre- 
fcnt;  with  proper  excufes  for  not  retaining 
it,  and  kindell  wiihes  for  his  future  prof- 
perity* 

An  ihflance  of  his  great  zeal  and  induftry 
m  endeavouring  to  promote  antient  learning.; 
— ^A  very  learned  gentleman  pafling  through. 
Turin,  vifited  the  King  of  Sardinia's  library; 
where  he  met  with  a  curious  buft,  an  IfiSy  of 
black  egyptian  marble,  a  real  antique,,  with 
hieroglyphical  charaders  fculptured  on  itsi 
front*.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mn  Wilcocks,  and  fliewed 
him  a  drawing  which  he  had  taken  of  this 
buft.  .  On  examining  many  of  the  antient^ 
id)eli(ksL  alfo  then  at  Rome,  limilar  charac- 
ters were  found  engraved  on  their  fides.  The 
gentleman  had  moreover  obferved  fome  Chi- 

*  The  reader  is  referred,  on  fimilar  fubjefls,  to  the 
Roman  CoNvERSATioNSt  vol.  II.  p.  ^84. 975. 

nefe 


nefe  cfaara6)?ers^  that  were  Hkewife  conre^ 
fponding  to  thefe.  They  both  therefore  went 
to  the  Vatican  library,  where  is  a  Chinefe 
profellbr,  and  a  didionary  alfo  kept  of  that 
language,  in  27  vokim«  foHo.  They  com- 
pared thefe  charaQers  with  the  diftionary, 
and  thus  found  their  meaning.  Each  of 
them  in  confequence  emptoyed  perfons  ta 
take  cafts  of  fuch  kind  of  charafters,  at  Ve- 
nice, and  different  parts  of  Italy.  Some  fmall 
tra6)s  alfo  were  written  upon  the  M>]e£i,firo 
and  con  ;  and  the  cafts  were  printed,  or  ra^ 
Aer  engraved.  Mr.  Wilcocks,  on  his  return 
to  England,  brought  widi  him  thefe  reliques 
of  antiquity;  and  having  a  woidhy  friend^ 
who  was  going  on  his^  lafl  voyage  to  India 
ke  fent  them  by  hira  to  China ;.  and  he  for^ 
warded  them  to  Pekin,  to  be  there  examined 
by  learned  Jefuits  then  refident  at  that  courts 
The  event  did  not  anfwer  the  wifhed-fbr 
fiicceis ;  the  Chinefe  language  having  undeiu 
gone  fo  great  changes  fince  the  buft  in  quel^ 
tion  muil  have  been  engraved! 

Gemlenefs,  and  forgivenefs  to  a  fervant— 
Being  at  fitruffels,  on  h^  way  tot  Italy,  waitiog 

*  for 


for  a  pailjport  from  Prince  Charles  of  Lorwin,  , 
the  dieix  goveroor  of  the  Low  Countries^ 
Ma  WiJcocks  made  an  excurfion  to  Terviefi 
a  country-feat  of  that  Prioce^  about  tenoulm 
diOai^t.  Having  dined  at  the  inn^  he  took  a^ 
walk  to  a  poor  Franciican  convent,  about  two 
Qiiles  off,  leavings  money  with  his  liervant  or 
vaUt  de  place ^  to  difcharge  the  bill,  and  then 
come  with  the  carriage  to  take  him  up  at  jthe 
convent  '  In  the  uiteiim,  there  came  on  a 
violent  fiorm  of  thunder,  lightnings  and  rain; 
which  being  over,  and  near  evening,  and  no 
coach  coming, — the  fervant  having  in  fa£l  ^ot 
drunk  out  of  the  money ,~-Mr.  Wilcocks  was 
neceflitated  to  go.  back  on  foot  to  the  inn^ 
On  lus  return  to  BruHels,  the  man,  by  a  fal(e 
watch- word,  thought  to  deceive  the.  guard, 
and  a£iiially  pafled  the  firft  barrier ;  but  was 
flopped  on  approach^g  the  city  gate.  Being 
examined^  Mr.  Wilcocks  declared  himfdf  an 
Ea^ifli  gentleman,  &c*  He  was,  notwith** 
Aanding,  obliged  to  deliver  his  (word,  and 
take  a  foldier  into  the  coach,  by  whom  he 
was  condufled  to  the  grand  guard.  Heie,  a 
German  regiment  being  on  duty,  no  perfon 
could  ipeak  either  Englifh  or  French.  At 
length  an  officer  attempted  to  converfe  in 

Latin^ 


Latin>  Which  wsis  equally  unfuccefsful,  oif 
accoont  of  the  very  wide  difference  in  the 
prorfunciation  of  each  country.  At  Jaft 
however  the  valet,  frightened  into  a  de- 
gree of  fobernefs,  returned  with  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  at  BrufFels,  who  obtained 
our  releafe.  After  having  complimented  the 
guards  with  fome  (killings  for  their  fidelity 
and  trouble,  Mn  Wilcocks  arrived  early  in 
the  morning  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Hotel 
d^Angltterre.  Although  his  feelings  were 
much  hurt  for  the  prefent,  and  he  removed  i 

to  Louvain  for  the  remainder  of  his  flay  in 
that  country  ;  yet  on  his  return,  near  three 
years  after,  he  kindly  took  the  fame  fervant 
for  the  time  he  remained  at  Brufiels. 
.  I  mufl  particularly  beg  it,  Sir,  as  a  favour, 
that  if  any  thing  I  have  now  committed  to 
paper  fhould  be  thought  worth  printing,  you 
will  be  fo  good  as  to  have  it  firfl  examined  by 
our  friend  Mr.  D  *  *;  and  I  hope  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  abbreviate  and  correft  what 
may  be  fuperfluous,  or  if  more  judicious,  to 
fupprefs  the  whole. 

With  refpeft  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  fervant, 
George  Pring.'^ 
LET- 


I 

I 
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LETTER   II. 

Barton,  2ijt  March,  1796. 
Sir, 

I  ought  to  thank  you  very  kindly  indeed, 
for .  the  letter  you  have  honoured  me  with,  ' 
refpefting  the  account  of  the  life  of  my  good 
friend  and  matter,  Mr.  Wilcocks.  I  haye 
often  wifhed  that  fome  good  gentleman  would 
give  it  to  the  world. 

I  moft  fincerely  wifti.  Sir,  it  was  in  my 
power  to  give  you  any  particulars  that  might 
De  proper  for  the  publick ;  but  his  univerfal 
goodnefs,  in  every  relation  of  life,  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  perfon  in  my  ftation  to 
give  a  proper  ?iccount  of. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Pring  has  been 
confulted:  he  is  much  more  able  to  inform 
you,  having  attended  his  good  mafter  all 
the  time  he  was  in  Rome  and  Italy. 

You  will  kindly  excufe  my  obfervations  as 
to  the  general  turn  of  his  mind  •  but  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  he  had  made  the  life  of 
c  our 
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our  blefled  Saviour  his  continual  ftudy. 
Wherever  he  was,  arid  whatever  he  was  doing, 
his  mind  and  aftions  feemed  always  fixed  to 
that  great  point ;  and,  the  more  good  he  did, 
the  more  ftill  was  he  defirous  of  doing :  all 
ages,  all  conditions,  all  countries,  friiends  and 
enemies,  —  no  difference  to  him;  if  they 
wanted  or  defired  his  afliftance,  all  partook 
of  his  univerfal  love  and  charity.  ^ 

It  would  be  impoflible  to  give  the  parti- 
culars of  his  good  aftions,  they  being  con- 
tinued through  his  whole  life,  to  the  liift* 
His  common  obfervation  to  me  was,  '*  Let 
me  do  all  the  good  I  can/'  I  think  hifi 
meaning  was,  "  Do  not  hinder  any  objeft 
from  coming  to  me :"  and,  indeed,  if  they 
did  not  come  to  him,  he  would  be  fure  to 
feek  after  fuch ;  as  his  relations  and  friends 
can  teftify,  no  lefs  than  his  tenants  and  cot- 
tagers, his  fervants,  and  all  \¥ho  had^  aijy 
conneftion  with  him..  - 

The  great  retirement  of  his  life  did  not 
confirie  his  good  aft  ions  to  one  Ipot ;  as  he 
.  vifited,  at  times,  moft  parts  of  his  ow»  coun- 
try. 
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try,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  do  good^ 
wherever  he  was.       ^ 

As  to  the  birth  of  Mr.  Wilcocks,  I  have 
heard  him  fay.  It  was  in  Dean's  Yard,  Weft- 
minfter,  at  a  houfe,  fometime  ago,  in  the  pot 
ieflion  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hayter ;  and,  indeed, 
Weftminfter  Abbey  and  Dean  s  Yard  were 
his  moft  favourite  walks,  while  he  was  able. 
He  never  came  into  Losuion,  from  a  jour|iey, 
nor  left  it  for  any  time,  but  the  .Abbey  wa^ 
hb  firft  and  laft  vifit ;  and  in  partipul^  that 
part  of  it,  where  his  fathers  .ttjionvment 
(lands,  arid  near  which  the  bifliop,  with  his 
mother  and  iifter,  and  himlel^.  all  together 
reft  in  peace* 

In  regard  to  the  illnefs,  which  at  laft  proved 
fatal  to  him,  I  can  give  you  this  anfwer. 

He  had  three  ftrokes  :  the  firft  was  on  xi^ 

22d  of  September,  1788^  wten  he  loft  the 

'Ufe  of  hig  right  fide ;  but,  by  proper  alfiftance, 

*he  g<»t  a  great  deal  better,  ^nd  was  able  to 

do  moft  of  his  bufinefs  as  ufuaL    The  fecond 

firoke  was  in  January,  1791,  which,  indeed, 

c  2  was 
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.  was  very  near  being  fatal:  It  plcafed  God, 
however,  to  raife  him  a  Httle  longer;  but  he 
never  recovered  himfelf  as  before,  though 
his  great  and  good  mind  were  Hill  the  fame: 
ftill  exerting  himfelf  in  the  fame  kind  of  good 
a6lions,  more  than  ever,  if  poffible;  and  much 
more  ,than  he  might  have  done,  had  he  con- 
fulted  his  own  eafe  and  life. 

The  third  ftroke  was  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1791*  He  came  from  Hurley  that 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  it  was  a  very 
{harp  froft,  to  the  Crown  Inn, .  at  Slough, 
to  meet  Mr.  Willes,  one  of  his  execu- 
tors, uponfome  very  particular  bufinefs  re- 
IpeSing  his  affairs ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  two 
of  his  tenants,  from  Ditton,  in  Surry,  were 
appointed  to  meet  him,  to  pay  their  rent. 

After  Mr.  Wilcocks  and  Mr.  Willes  had 
breakfafted,  and  fat  together  for  fome  time, 
—  during  which  Mr.  Wilcocks  appeared  to 
be  as  well  as  ufual — Mr.  Willes  took  a  walk 
into  the  garden,  and  one  of  the  tenants  was 
called  inv 

After 
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After  kindly  enquiring  how  himfelf  and 
family,  and  all  at  Ditton  did,  they  began  to 
enter  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  rent.  Mr.  Wil* 
cocks  having  counted  out  the  money,  which 
he  was  obferved  to  do  with  fome  difficulty, 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  tenant ;  and  intend- 
ing, as  his  ufual  cuftom  was,  to  midce  him  a 
prefent  of  a  couple  of  guineas,  he  fell  back 
in  the  chair,  flretched  himfelf"  out  at  fiill 
length ; — ^never  fpoke  any  more,  nor  ftrug- 
gled,  groaned,  or  opened  his  eyes.  ^  This 
was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day  :  he  conti- 
nued to  breathe  till  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  then  expired.  Happy  was  it 
that  his  relation  and  executor  was  with  him, 
as  every  poflible  afliftanoe  was  had  on  the  bc- 
cafion.  You  will  fee.  Sir,  by  this  account, 
that  his  good  aftions  continued  till  the  laft 
moment  he  was  able  to  do  any  thing.  He  did 
all  the  good  he  could. 

As  to  any  pifture  of  my  good  matter,  I 
never  heard  of,  or  faw  but  one  :  Ithink  there 
never  was  any  other ;  and  that  one,  taken 
while  he  was  an  infant,  in  full  length.  I  think 
it  was  given  to  Mrs.  Barwick,  at  South  Mims. 

c  3  And 
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And  now,  good  Sir,  what  I  have  been  able 
to  mention,  I  fear  can  add  nothing  to  your 
kind  intention :  But,  with  fincere  good  wifihes 
for  the  undertaking, 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  much  obliged  humble  fervant, 

John  Peach/' 

We  wifti  not  to  overcharge  the  fubjeft,  al- 
though it  were  eafy  to  extend  our  narrative, 
with  much  fatisfadion.  Suffice  it,  that  a  very  . 
refpe6lable  co temporary  of  Mr.  Wilcocks, 
in  College,  after  inftancing  other  afts  of  his 
bounty,  emphatically  adds,  in  few  words, — 
*'  He  pofleffed  a  cotifiderable  eftate  ;  he  de- 
clined mixed  company ;  and  he  gave  away 
his  income  in  charity."  Thus  happily,  did 
he  emulate  the  amiable  Axylus  of  Homer  ; 
and'  the  ftill  more  fingular  beneficence  of 
Germanicus,  whofe  life  and  conduft  are  fo 
highly  extolled  in  the  Converfations,  Vol.  II. 
Book  IV.  Chap.  IV. 

.  Xldvlag  yap  (PtXiecaev. 

II.  Z.  14. 
Wealthy,  and  good ;  Fiiend  of  the  human  race  ; 
In  Life  and  Death  beloved. 

Strongly 
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-  Strongly  iexcited  by  whatever  he  had  read 
XM-  heard  on  the  fubje6i:,  Mr.  Wi  lcocks  had 
always  a  very  great  partiality  for  Rome,  and 
the ipterefling  fcenes  aroumd  it;  and  there,  in 
fa£i:,  the  ground-work  of  his  book  was  laid. 
During  his  refijdence  in  that  city,  the  genuine 
fpirit  of  fuch  a  man  muft  have  found  various 
occafion^,  —  ajs  every  good  mind  in  eveiy 
place  may  do, — to  exert  its  beneficence.  Ip 
thoiie  indeed  who  knew  him  beft,  many  in- 
jlances  occur,  however  flightly  hifited,  in 
reading  the  Roman  Conversaxions  ; 
for  he. delighted  to  leave  tokens  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy wherever  it  was  needed,  In  that 
paflage  of  the  w^ork,  vol.  I.  p.  491,  where  a 
young  refident  artift  is  mentioned,  fo  much 
to  his  credit,  as  giving  inftruftion  to  the 
young  nobleman,,  and  humanely  pointing 
out  the  diftrels  of  a  brother  .painter  lately 
arrived  from  Dublin,  and  then  fick  in  Rome; 
the  kind  informant  is  found  to  be  no.  other 
.  than  our  very  refpeOable  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Wilcocks's  judge- 
ment could  not  fail  to  difcriminate  in  Mr. 
West  a  charafter  every  way  worthy  of  his 
attention  and  friendfhip.  .From  a  happy 
c  4  con* 
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congeniality  of  difpofition,  their  acquaintance 
wa^  f9rmed ;  and  "  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wilcocks,  and  the  late  Lord  Grantham, 
Mr.  West  had  the  felicity  to  vifit  all  that 
was  great  in  modern  elegant  art,  or  worthy 
of  obfervation  in  antiquity,  which  that  city 
contains,  and  for  which  it  is  fo  juftly  cele- 
brated*." The  good  terms  on  which 
they  were  together  at  Rome,  loft  not  their 
influence  long  after,  when  they  met  again  in 
London.  Our  author  availed  himfelf  of  Mr. 
Weft's  fupcrior  abilities,  to  paint  for  him  the 
Altar  Piece, — a  Gloria  Deo  in  excelfis^ — that 
now  adorns  the  communion  table  in  Rochef- 
ter  Cathedral  j  and  the  expences  of  which, 
with  its  putting  up,  were  defrayed  by  Mr. 
WiLGOCKS,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
•  former  conneftions  with  the  clergy  and  peo* 
jple  there.  "  I  have  preferveH,"  fays  Mr. 
Weft,  ''feveral  letters  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wilcocks,  on  the  fubjeft  of  that  pifture;  and 
which  denote  him  to  have  been,  what  he 
really  was, — a  modeft,  good,  and  religious 


♦  Mr.  Weft's  own  words,  in  a  letter  very  obligingly 
i:ommunicatcd  to  a  friend  of  the  editor,  22d  December, 
t795* 

man; 
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man :  Nor  do  I  hefitate  to  add,  that  for  the 
direftion  of  my  inexperience  and  conduft  in 
early  life,  and  if  in  a  profeffional  line  my 
endeavours  have  been  rendered  acceptable, 
I  do  confider,  and  fhall  ever  efteem  myfelf 
as  infinitely  indebted  to  the  honourable  coun- 
tenance apd  friendfhip  of  two  fuch  men,  as 
Lord  Grantham,  and  the  amiable  writer  of 
the  Roman  Converfations." 

The  following  letter,  addreffed  to  the 
editor,  contains  an  anecdote  of  our  author, 
which  is  inferted  with  pleafure,  for  its  ftriking 
peculiarity. 

Finedon^ 

ijth  Dec,  1795. 

"Sir, 

It  occurs  to  me  that  you  might 
wifli  to  know,  if  you  do  not  already,  that 
our  late  valued  friend  Mr.  Wilcocks,  when 
at  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
XIII.  (Rezzonico)  was  ftiled  by  that  Pope, 
*'  the  bleffed  Heretick ;"  fo  fingularly  well 
-did  he  difcharge  his  duties  both  to  God  and 
man,  tho'  on  principles  purely  Proteftant. 
So  far  was  he  from  indulging  the  doftrine  of 
merit,  that,  if  it  vere  poflible,  he  Was  too 

poor 
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f(m  injpirit:  But  his  humility  gave  way 
l&tterly  to  the  comfor^ble  cordial  of  Chrif- 
tewi  jcopfidence. 

Thus  much  I  felt  myfelf  bounden  to  fay, 
refpefting  one,  whofe  memory  lies  very  near 
the  heart  of 

Sir,  N 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  English  Dglben." 

Upon  the  deceafe  pf  the  venerable  Bifliop, 
his  father,  who  lies  buried  in'  the  Spiri- 
tual Court  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  Mr.  Wil- 
cocKs  caufed  a  monument  to  be  erefted*, 
with  the  following  infcription,  drawn  up  by 
himfelf. 


•  It  1$  on  the  fouth  .fide,  clofe  to  that  of  his  worthy 
fucceflbr.  Dr.  Zach  ary  Pearce  : — ^the  good  old  man» 
who  told  his  kihg,  that^  "  he  wiihed  to  have  fome  inter- 
val, between  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs,  and  eternity."  He 
wa^  truly  worthy  to  fucceed  our  author's  father ;  for  he 
•approved  bimfeif  the  fieady  patron  of  every  good  word 
and  work.  Equally  amiable  m  life,  they  departed  at  the 
fi^ne  period  of  maturity ;  and  in  death  are  not  divided* 

Hie 
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Hie  juxta  feptiltu*  eft 
JOSEPHUS  WILCOCKS,  S.T.P. 
Georcio  !.»*»  a  facris,  ab  ooq  ad  Prcbcndam  inhac  Ecclefia, 

ct  Epifcopatum  Gloccftricnfcm  cvcftus, 
AGeorgio  Il/'^creatusEpifcopusRofFenfis;  AhujusEcclefiar, 

ct  honoratiOimi  Ordinis  de  Ralneo,    Decanus. 

Hujufce  Regis  Tub  Aufpicitt,  et  Senati^s  Britannici  Sumptibu8| 

Occidcntalem  hujufce  iEdis  faciem 

(Una  cum  turribus  et  feneftra  inchoatis  dim) 

Evexit,  perfecitque  forma  maxime  eleganti. 

Univerfum  etiam  Teftum,  Contignatione  nova  vefl:iendO| 

Fabricac,  fcnio  confe6lae,  Decus  addidit,  et  Tutamen. 

Difciplinae  interim,  Cultufque  divini  non  immemory 

Collegium   hoc  Moribus  omavit,    emendavit  Legibus: 

Ad  laudabilem  nempe  Kalendariac  Reddentiae  Normam 

Prebendarios  adduxit  volentes ; 

Et  impetrata  cum  Capitulo  vifitatoria  Regis  confirmatione 

Fecit  perpctuam. 

Vixit  nimirum  cum  Fratribus  fuis  Prebendariis 

In  Pace,  in  Amore,  in  Amicitia. 

Concionator,  dum  per  iEtatcm  licuit,  frequens  erat, 

£t  pbftea  publicarum  Precum  Auditor   non  infrequent 

In   cligendU  l^racceptoribuft,    Prudentia  fcjus  et  Felicitas 

CoUegii  Scholam  fecerunt  celebenrimam. 

Annorum  tandem  fatur,  et  viribus  paulatim  deficientibus 

Placide  quievit  in  Domino 

Anno  Chrifti  M.DCC,LVL    iEtatis  LXXXIIL 

Sub  eodem  Marmore  requiefcit 

(  Una  cum  Filiola,   feptem  annos  nata, ) 

JOHANNA,  Filia  JOHANNIS  MILNER^ 

Confulis  Britannici  apud  Lufitanos; 

Foemina  fuaviflimis  moribus  ornata; 

Obiit  Mart.  27^  A.  D."M*DCC,XXV. 

iEtatis  vtr6  fua  XXVIII. 

In 
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In  the  *'  Carmina  Quadragefimalia,"  there 
ire  many  good  copies  of  verfes  written  by 
Mr.  Wilcocks.  That  valuable  book  of  *'  Sa- 
cred Exercifes,"  now  in  ufe  at  Weftminfter 
fchool,  is  alfo  upon  good  authority  afferted 
to  have  been  of  his  compilation.  The 
Roman  Conversations  will  fpeak  for 
themfelves  ;  and  are  avowedly  an  elaborate 
and  fingular  compofition;  calculated  to 
excite  religious  and  moral  refle6lions  on 
the  Roman  Hiftory,  and  to  adapt  and 
direft  the  ftudy  of  it  to  the  beft  and  wifeft 
purpofes  of  a  Chriftian ,  education  *.  We 
are  not  informed  of  any  other  publication, 
known  to  have  originated  from  his  pen,— 
one  little  piece  excepted,  which  we  have 
lately  met  with  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a6lions,  vol.  liii.  p.  127.  It  may  alfo  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober, 1764,  page  475;  and  for  the  infertion 
of  it  in  this  place,  as  being  fhort  and  curious, 
we  truft  our  readers  will  be  difpofed  to  par- 
don, at  leaft,  if  they  ftiould  not  approve  our 
4iligence. 

*  Sec  vol.  I.   pages  38,  and  64. 

"  An 
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• 

*^  An  Account  of  fome  fubterraneous  Apart- 
*'  ments,  with  Etrufcan  Infcriptions  and 
*'  Paintings,  difcovered  at  Civita  Tur- 
"  chinOy  in  Italy*.  Communicated  from 
'^  Joseph  Wilcocks,  Efq.  F.  S.  A*  by 
«  Charles  Morton,  U.  D.  S.  R.  S." 

"  Civita  Turchino,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Corneto,  is  a  hill  of  an  ob* 
long  form,  the  fummit  of  which  is  almoil: 
one  continued  plain.  From  the  quantities  of 
medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  infcriptions^ 
&c.  that  are  occafionally  found  here,  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  very  Ipot  where  the  power- 
ful and  moft  antient  city  of  Tarquinii  once 
flood ;  though  at  prefent  it  is  only  one  con- 
tinued field  of  corn.  On  the  fouth-eaft  fide 
of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto :  This  ridge  is  at  leaft  three  or 
four  miles  in  lengtn;  and  almoft  entirely 
covered  by  feveral  hundreds  of  artificial  hil- 

*  Thefe,  we  are  given  to  underftand,  were  explored,  as 
here  defcribed,  at  the  fole  expencc  of  our  author.  How 
laudably  defirous  he  was  to  encourage  fuch  inveftigations, 
may  be  feen  in  the  Roman  Conversations,  vol.  II. 

locks 
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locks,  which  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Monti  RoJJir 

*^  About  twelve  of  thefe  hillocks  have  at 
different  times  been  opened ;  and  in  every 
one  of  them  have  been  found  feveral  fuh- 
terrcmean  apartments^  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various 
forms  and  diraenfions.  Some  fconfift  of  a 
large  outer  room,  and  a  fmall  one  within; 
others  of  a  fmall  room  at  the  firft  entrance, 
and  a  larger  one  within.  Others  are  fupported 
'by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock,  left  in  the 
centre^  with  openings  on  every  part,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  of  about  five  feet  in  height, 
by  two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Some  of 
thefe  have  no  other  light  but  from  the  door ; 
while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmall  light 
from  above,  through  a  hole  of  a  pyramidi- 
cal  form.  Many  of  thefe  apartments  have  an 
elevated  part  that  runs  all  round  the  wall, 
being  a  part  of  the  rock  left  for  that  purpofe.'* 

'*  The  moveables  found  in  thefe  apart- 
ments confift  chiefly  in  Etrufcan  vafes,  of  va,- 

rious 
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rious  forms :  In  fome,  indecdi '  ha^se'  bcea 
found  fome  plain  Sarcophagi  of  ftone^  with 
bones  in  them.  The  wKole  of  thefe  apart- 
ments are  ftuccoed,  and  ornamented  in  va-^ 
rious  manners :  Some  of  them  are  plain  ;  biit 
others,  particularly  three,  are  richly  adorned; 
having  a  double  row  of  Etrufcan  infcrip- 
tions  running  round  the  upper  parts  of  the 
walls,  and  under  it  a  kind  of  frieze,  of 
figures  in  painting.  Some  have  an  oma* 
ment  under  the  figures,  that  feems  to  fupply 
the  place  of  an  architrave.  There  have 
been  no  relievos  ih  ftucco  hitherto  diico* 
vered :  The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  frefca, 
and  are  in  general  in  the  fame  fiile  as  thoie 
which  are  ufiially  feen-  on  the  Etrufcan 
vafes  •  though  fome  of  them  are  much,  fupe* 
rior,  perhaps,  to  any  thing  as  yet  feen  of  the 
£trufcan  art  in  painting/' 

^^  The  paintings,  thou^  in  general  flight, 
are  well  conceived,  and  prove  that  the  artift 
was  capable  of  producing  things  more 
ftudied,  and  more  finilhed ;  though,  ih  ftich 
a  fubterranean  fituation,  aimoft  void  of  lights 
where  the  delicacy  of  a  finifhed  work  would 

have 
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have  been  in  a  great  meafure  thrcKvn  away, 
thefe  ardfts, —  as  the  Romans  did  in  their 
beft  ages,  when  employed  in  fuch  fepulchral 
works, — have  in  general  contented  them- 
felves  with  flightly  expreffing  their  thoughts  : 
.But,  among  the  immenfe  numbers  of  thofe 
fubterranean  apartments  which  are  yet  un- 
opened, it  is  to  all  appearance  very  proba- 
ble, that  many  paintings  and  many  infcrip- 
tions  ftiay  be  difcovered,  fufficient  to  form 
a  very  entertaining^  and  perhaps  a  very 
ufeful  work  : — a  work,  which  would  doubt- 
lels  intereft  all  the  learned  and  curious  world; 
not  only  as,  (if  fuccefs  attends  this  under- 
taking) it  may  bring  to  light  many  works 
of  art,  in  times  of  fuch  early  and  remote 
antiquity;  but  as,  perhaps,  it  may  alfo  be 
the  occafion  of  making  fome  confiderable 
difcoveries  in  the  hiftory  of  a  nation,  in 
jtfelf  very  great ;  though,  to  the  regret  of 
all  the  learned  world,  at  prefent  almoft  un- 
known/* 

•*  This  great  fcene  of  antiquities  is  almoft 
entirely    unknown   even    in  Rome.      Mr. 

Jenkins, 
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Jenkins,  now  refident  at  Rome,  fe  the  firft 
and  only  Englifliman  who  ever  vifited  it/* 

From  the  repeated  fliodks  of  apoplexy 
which  he  had  received,  Mr.  Wilcoc ks  grew 
very  infirm  for  fome  time  previous  to  his  de- 
Ceafe;  and  was  evidently  haftening  towards 
that  great  and  folemn  change,  for  which  per* 
haps  few  men  are  fo  well  prepared.  He 
died,  in  the  manner  before  related,  on  the 
23d  of  December  1791,  at  the  clcfe  of  his 
69th  year;  leaving  behind  him  the  Roman 
Conversations  prepared  for  the  prefix 
They  were  compofed  by  him  indeed,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  prefent  Majefty's  reign; 
but  modeft  diffidence  would  not  allow  him  to 
publifli  them  ib  his  life-time,  otherwife  than 
by  the  printing  of  a  few  copies,  which  he  dif* 
tributed  amongft  his  intimate  friends*-  With 
the  hope  however,  that  the  work  might  be 
jnore  extenfively  uleful,  and  particularly  to 
younger  minds,  he  gave  diredions'  that  it 
(hould  ]appear  fooB  after  his  deceafe.  Ac* 
cordingly,  in  May  1792,  the  firfl:  volume  wa$ 
given  to  the  publick ;  l)ut,  in  confeqtience  qF 
a  written  inju)i£lion  left  by  the  worthy  au^ 
d  tjior^ 
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tjior,  the  fecond  volume  did  not  come  out 
till  tv^lve  months  aften  . 

For  much  of  the  foregomg  account^  the 
publi(her  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  con* 
dudorsof  ^' the  British  Critxck  ;"  as  the 
reader  may  find,  with  feveral  other  ingenious 
.  remarks  on  our  author,  in  the  number  for 
September  1 793,  page  74—8 1 .  Every  grate* 
fill  acknowledgment  is  due^  and  is  here 
paid,  for  fb  pleating  a  communication;  to 
ivhichj  had  the  name  of  its  rerpe6lable  com- 
pofer  been  iubjoined,  it  would  only  have 
fiamped  an  additional  honour  on  his  fiimily. 
Such,  at  leaft,  is  die  opinion  of  one,  whofe 
judgement  we  are  inclined  to  refpefl.  Who* 
^ver  it  was^  the  literary  world  is  much 
!^lj|ge4  to  him^  and  upon  the  beft  of  prin- 
cipks : 

Dignum  lauie  Virum  Mufa  vet  at  mari. 

To  be  the  panegyrift  of  any  work  is  not 
perhaps  the  decent  proraice  of  its  editor. 
Self-mtereft  may  too  naturally  be  fufpe^ed  of 
tifat  partiality,  whidh  is  fo  apt  to  view  its 
oJbjtft  through  a  deliffive  medium.    As  the 

beft 
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beft  imptctfement  kowftver  of  ihaa  p&tkfify 
we  cannot  vitfahold  fi»m  oor  v^daa  tlie 
plmfliBe  of  leeiog  nfbat  an  able  maiatt  haa 
gUren  us  in  the  Britiffa  Critick,  as  hia  .o^uaoii 
of  a  woric,  wladi  ux  his  yadieiova  rniwid  haA 
atxra£UQ«s,  indepcndeiKt  of  every  fidfifhooac 
fideratioa.^AxMl  dios  he  fpeaks  of  itc 

**  The  book  aowhtfore  usmayjuftly  be 
tecomnwnded  to  the  attentioQ  of  that  aui* 
BMtOM  'Clais  >^  youthfiil  readers,  to  vkomi 
k  ia  a  cqiicem  of  ipaterial  impdrtanoe,ll6 
fepMata  the  truths  of  Roman  Hiftoiy  froM 
the  ^vovs  whkh  disfigure, it :  to  iidqoke  a 
juft  adnumtion  fbt  the  real  patriots  of  Rome» 
and  a  juft  abhontece  of  .thoie,  'Mholb.pa4 
triotiGn  <iv«is  only  fdgned:  to  ijUiUnguifl^  fae« 
tween -the  iafidious  sots  of  demagogues^  and 
the  int^ty  of  true  friends  to  the  pobiick  t 
in  order  to  apply  thofe  leflbns  to  good  ufe  in 
futoielHe. 

**  In  xuce  inveiligations  of  phaiafier^  ihf 
aMithor  appears  to  have  conduced  his.iijiqttt* 
lies  with  perfevering  induftry,  free  from  pre- 
judice ;  and  with  a  Ari6l  regard  to  truths 
d  2  negligent 
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xh^  ptiik  of  hsiviiig  left  bdiiad  him  a  work* 
calculated  f6  eonvey  much  bfcfol  tn&nna* 
tMMi,  and  flrongly  evidencing  His  omta  Iearn> 
i&gi  ftnaffiiSed  modefty,  and  genuine  pitsty, 
Mr.  WiLCocKS  is  moil  juiUy  intitled." 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  certainly  ing<!tai' 
pMi  and  vrell  calculated  to  invite  the  neader't 
atfention:  Bttt  the  fuecefsftil  executidn  of 
fuch  a  plan  is  ifideed  difficult.  It  required 
Ipreat  affiduity^  judgeinent>  and  tafte;  tvith> 
out  which,  even  the  requifite  acquaintance 
with  hiftory,  with  claflick  authors,  and  with 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  will  fail  of  affording 
complete  fatisfadion,  and  lafling  benefit. 

It  has  been  judicioufly  remarked,  by  an 
able  coadjutor  of  our  immortal  Addifon*, 
whofe  ientiments  Mr.  Wilcocks  appears 
to  have  felt  with  full  convi£lion.  That "  CHie 
great  and  cc«i(iderable  end  of  travelling  is  td 
improve  our  tafle  of  the  beft  authors  of  an* 
tiquity,  by  ^ing  the  places  where  they  lived, 
and  of  which  they  wrote  ?  to  compare  the 

•  Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  afterwivda  Eai;!  of  Hardwick^ 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

natural 
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snttiral  fitce  of  Ac  country  with  the  defcrip* 
tkms  Aey  haise  givtn  tiSj^  and  to  ob&rve  how 
wdi  the  pi3ure  agrees  with  the  original;. 
Thismuft  certainly  bea  moft  charming  eaoa^. 
cife  to  the  mind  that  is  righdy  tufned&r  it|^ 
and  may  alfo,  in  a  goodmeafure^  be  made 
fubfervient  to  morality,  if  the  peifon  bcr 
capable  of  dra^wing  jail  condaiions,  cqik 
ceming  the  uncertainty  of  huKiad  thhrgs^^; 
i^m  the  ruinous  akerations  which  time  and 
barbarity  have  brought  upon  fo  many  palace^ 
cities,  and  whole  countries,  that  make  the 
moil  iiluftrious  figure  in  hiftory.  And  tids* 
hint  may  be  not  a  little  improved,  by  exa^ 
mining  every  fpot  of  ground  that  we  find 
celebrated,  as  the  (bene  of  fome  &moa6> 
adion,  or  retaining  any  footfteps  of  &  Cato, 
a  CicerOy  a  Brutus^  or  fame  other  grcot  vir- 
tuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  any  fuch  pat* 
ticular,  though  really  little  and  trifling  in^ 
itielf,  may  ferve  the  more  powerfiilly  to 
warn  the  generous  mind  to  an  emulation  of 
then:  virtues,  and  a  greater  ardency  of  ambi^ 
tion  to  imitate  their  br^ht  examples,  if  it 
come  duly  tempered  and  prepared  for  the 
impreflion*/' 

*  SpcOator.  No,  364,  Vol.  V. 

d  4  For 
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*  For  the  perfefting  of  views  fo  extenfive 
as  thofe  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilgocks^  he 
not  only  in  perfon  vifited  the  grand  and 
ihiking  fcenes  which  he  defcribes^  but  miift 
9lfo  undoubtedly  have  had  recourfe  to  many 
wnters  of  later  date^  as  well  as  of  the  mbns. 
ittHiote.  We  do  not,  however,  recoIleCli 
any  work  in  the  £nglifh;.or  French  Ian* 
guage,  that  appears  to. have  been  formed 
exa6lly  on  this  plan.  The  Jeune  Anacharfis 
of  Abb(  Barthelemy  might  be  thought  to 
bear  fome  refemblance:  but  that  very  in- 
genious writer  himfelf  informs  us,  in  his 
Avertijfement^  '*  That  he  began  to  compofe . 
his  book  in  the  year  1757^  and  had  beea 
continually  employed  upon  it  till  the  time 
qF  its  publication/'  Now  his  third  edition. 
was  printed  in  Paris,  1790 ;  and  Mr.  Wil-» 
COCKS,  after  a  feries  of  age  and  infirmity, 
died  in  the  following  year.  From  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  dates,  therefore,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Ana- 
charfis was  pofterior,  by  many  years,  to  jour 
s^ttthor's  compofitiop  of  thefe  volumes;  for 
he  commenced  his  Conversations  abovc^ 
thirty  years  ago.  ,  ' 

Thof? 
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Thofe  men  of  letters  who  are  converiant 
vrith  the  dialogues  of  the  antients,  will  recol- 
left,  how  happily  the  genius  and  tafte  of 
their  authors  have  enlivened  thdr  philofo- 
phical  argumentation,  and  einbelliihed  their, 
moral  fentiments^  by  introducing  them  in 
the  converfations  of  eminent  men;  and  by 
blending  their  incidental  remarks  with  agree^ 
able  fcenery  either  of  art  or  nature.  In  th^ 
manner  to  call  up  imagination  *,  as  an  anxi^ 
liary  to  truth  and  virtue,  is  peculiarly  proper 
in  fuch  works,  as  are  defigned  to  give  young 
peHbns  a  relifti  for  the  pleafures  of  iiudy; 
and  lead  them  to  habits  of •  i£ile6lion« 
Something  of  the  fame  kind  ha&  been*  re*   ' 

♦  Imagination]  On  this  head,  as  applicahler  to  the  • 
writerot  "Roman  Converfations,"  we  would  firft refer 
the  learned  reader  to  the,  fifth  bqok  of  the-  Lufiad  of 
Camdens  ;  and  then  requeft  him  to  compare  it  with  vol* 
II.  p.  270,  of  the  prefctit  wbrk.  The  Genius  of  the 
Ohehjh  there  %e^ing,  and  the  S^rit  €f  the  Cape  cfjempe^ 
in  the  poet,  ?ire  perhaps  equally  glowing,  graphical,  and 
pathetick.  Mr.  Mickle's  Note  upon  his  fobjed,  (p.  199-) 
IS  rich  and  curious.  He  very  properly  refers  to  Virgil's 
dcfcription  of  Fame^  JEn.  IV.  173,  &c.  to  the  book  of 
Ipb,  ch.  iv,  V,  1ft — 19,  and  to  th6  Apocalypfe  of  St. 
John,  ch.  X.  V.  1 — 6.  The  paflage  above  alluded  to  in 
the  Converfations,  is  at  once  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  ftroBg  imagination  of  Mr.  Wilcocks,.  when  he  chofe 
to  difplay  i(  ;  and  of  his  folemn  train  of  thinking,  upon 
fubje6ts  t|iat  feemed  to  require  his  exertion. 

peatedly 
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peatedl^r  attonpted  with  fiictcels  fay  mocicm 
wntecs« 

There  are  few  young  readers,  to  whom  a 
comparifon  of  the  remains  of  aMient  artifts^ 
with  die  animated  defcriptions  of  the  Roman 
Pdets,  would. not  be  more  pleafing  in  the 
cottveriation-manner  of  Spence's  Folymetis, 
tban  in  the  more  fimple  form  of  a  dida£lick 
e&ky.  What  Spence  executed  fo  fuccefs* 
£bl}y  in  the  field  of  tafte^  the  author  of  the 
fLoMAN  Conversations  has  attempted  in 
that  of  morals.  With  his  wonted  modelly 
Mr*  WiL  COCKS  profefiedly  intended  them 
for  the  uie  of  juvenile  readers,  and  to  fuch 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted :  for,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
raoft  confpicuous  charaders  among  the  an- 
tient  Romans^  his  narrative  is  often  enlivened 
with  defcriptions  variegated  in  A  fingular 
manner ;  interfperfed  with  anima!ted  apoftro- 
phes,  pleafing  epifodes,  ferious  and  awefiil 
)refle£iions ;  and  fometimes  with  fuch  inci- 
dental occurrences,  as  cannot  fail  to  amufe. 
While  they  inform.  Thus  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  invariaWy  habituated  to  fentiments 

of 
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*  of  benevdoice  Mtd  vittoe  ;  and  m  dig  m^ 
fpe^  otir  author  feems  veiy  commendably  to 
have  foliowed  the  example  of  the  amiabk 
RoLLiN^  whom  he  fo  highly  cxtoh  in  th« 
eourfe  of  his  Ccmverfations. 

His  grand  purpofe,  in  fhort,  appears  to 
have  been  the  mixing  of  moral  xnfiruftion^ 
and  rational  religion^  with  the  alluring  io* 
gredients  erf*  ancient  human  literature.    Col- 
loquial difcufiien  is  fuggefted  to  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker  by  obje£b»  which  immediately 
ftrike  his  fenfes,  and  (prings  up  in  natural 
order  from  the  moft  interefting  fcenery.  The 
claflical  Icholar  may  here  in  youth  com* 
mence,  or  in  advanced  age  renew^  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  moft  celebrated  perfon* 
ages  of  antiquity :  and  thofe  who  were  once 
conCemplated  as  through  a  darkened  glafs^ 
may  now  be  Icrutinized^  as  through  a  tranf- 
'  parent  medium,  brought  nearer  and  fuller  to 
his  view.    So  diftin&ly  marked  are  the  cha* 
ra£leis  and  the  events  of  Rome,  as  they  arife 
in  fticceffion  from  mere  iocal  incidents ;  and 
fo  pointedly  does  the  work  in  queftion  im- 
prorve  the  hiftoncal  tcan&^ions  which  it  re- 
lates. 
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lales»  as  in  a  very  novel  manner  to  imprefi 
upon  the  waxen  mind  of  youth  the.  love  c^f 
tjuthand  juftice,  of  liberty  and  virtue  9  %}) 
of: them  well-founded  upon. that  folid  ba^ 
fis  of  fimple  piety,  which  fo  eflentially 
contributes  to  the  befl  comfort  of  mankind. 

Of  the  four  fpeakers  in  the  courfe  of  this 
publication,  it  has  been  truly  faid,  that  put 
author  .well  afligns  them  their  rerpe6live  cha- 
rader,  and  their  proper  fphere.  There  is, 
if  we  may  hazard  the  expreflion,  $t  diverfir 
fied  congeniality  in  this  very  entertaining 
groupe. 

Fades  non  omnibus  una,^ 

Nee  diver/a  tamen  ;  qualem:4e^et  ejfe. 

They  all  difcover  a  tafte  for  the  contem-» 
plation  of  Roman  antiquities ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  a  difierence  in  their  feveral  habits 
and  views,  gives. a  pleafing  variety  to  the 
lights  in  which  they  confider  them.  .  And 
this  fkilful  managectient  it  is,  wJbich  clearly 
evinces  the  writer:s  great  acquaintance,  not 
only  with   the  Roman   hiftory    and  with 

ancient 
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ancient  authors,  but  alfe  with  the.  human 
heart. 

*  The  candid  opinion  given  of  this  work 
by  the  refpeftable  Reviewers,  has  afforded 
the  publifher  much  fatisfa6iion  *»  *He  has 
endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  their  very 
liberal  fentiments  upon  a  fubje£l,  on  which 
decorum  and  deference  forbade  him  to 
hazard  the  introduction  of  his  ovmx.  And 
happy  is  he  to  find,  that  the  fair  tilings  of 
found  criticifm  have  but  tended  the  more 
amply  to  excite  the  exertions  of  private  vo- 
luntary friendihip ;  and  to  render  his  venera- 
ble author  more  intereffing  and  valuable  to 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  Great  Britain. 

The  vanity  of  authorfhip,  if  in  this  in- 
(lance  it  ever  did  exift,  has  no  more  a  place. 
Mn  WiLCOCKS  muft  now  be  alike  indiffer*- 


*  Monthl;^  Review,  for  Sept.  17OS9  and  Dec.  1794 ; 
Critical  Review,  June  1792,  and  O&ober  1793;  Ana* 
Ivtical  Review,  Aug.  179^9  aod  O&ober  1^93;  Englifh 
Review,  Nov.  179a :  rrom  each  of  wbich,  together 
with  the  Britilh  Critick  as  before  mentioned,  the 
Preface,  without  particularly  fpecifying  it,  has  in  a  con- 
siderable meafure  derived  iu  beft  recommendation, 

ent 
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cut  to  the  acclamations  of  apflmb,  and  to 
the  ftri6lures  of  invidious  cenfure.  The  de^ 
parted  lift  not  to  the  voice  of  literary  eulogy. 
The  livii^  alone  reap  the  benefit  of  ht^  la« 
hours.  — He  rdh  from  thoie  labours^  foe 
ever  I 
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TO    TJIE 


YOUNG    READER. 


As^  among  the  ftvtral  Roman  Charafters  con- 
iained  in  thefe  volumes^  there  is .  conjlantly  in^ 
terwoven  ajhort  defcription  of  fome  of  the  Roman 
antiquities ;  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  pre- 
mife  to  the  reader's  con^deratiofif  the  few  follow- 
ing obfervations  on  the  \dAtev  fubjeS. 

The  real  prefent  Jlate  of  thofe  ruins  of  anti^ 

quity^  which  are  here  mentioned^   may  be  found 

fully  defcribed  in  many  books  of  travels^  and  ac* 

curately  delineated  in  many  colleBions  of  drawings 

and  prints. 

But  as  to  their  ancient  and  original  form  ;  tht 
purpofe  and  ufefor  which  they  wirefrji  ereSed} 
who  were  theirs  true  builders-,  and  at  what  time  they 
were  built}  all  thefe  quefiions  are^  even  at  Rome, 
often  anfwered  with  great  uncertainty.    The  nume- 
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rous  authors  alfo^  who  treat  on  thcfe  fuhjeBs^  fre- 
quently contradiS  one  another;  and' yet  generally 
each  makes  fomexonfejfion  of  the  douhtfulnefs  of  his 
own  opinion^  and  of  the  incertitude  of  his  own 
fyflemand  hypothefs  of  antiquities. 

Of  the  very  great  uncertainty  of  this  antiqua- 
rian fcience  at  Rome,  two  inflances  will  perhaps 
be  abundantly  f efficient . 

1.  Even  the  gx^dX  triumphal  column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  has  been  generally  miflaken  for  that  of 
Antoninus   Pius;     nor    was^  this  miflake   reSi- 

fedj  till  the  real  column  of  Antoninus  was 
lately  found  buried  among  the  ruins  of  Monte 
Citorio. 

2.  Even  the  Jituation  of  the  great  temple  of 

Jupiter  Capitolinus  is  to  this  day  difputed  by  the 

Roman  antiquarians ;  fome  arguing^  that  it  flood 

on  the  eaflern ;  others^  that  it  flood  on  the  weflern 

fummii  of  the  Capitoline  hill. 

• 
From  thefe  two  injlances  the  reader  may  judge 
of  moft  of  the  refl. 

To 
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To  this  general  obfervation  however  feme  ex^ 
ceptions  mujl  be  made.  For  this  incertitude  can^ 
not  he  fuppofed  to  extend  to  any  of  thofe  ruins  of 
antiquity^  on  which  there  is  -to  this  day  (or  has 
been  till  very  lately)  remaining  fome  antique  in- 
feription.  Of  thefe  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt* 
Such  are  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  forum  of 
Ncrva,  fever al  of  the  triumphal  arches^  fever al 
of  the  porticos  to  ti,e  temples^  fever  al  of  the  Mau- 
folea  on  the  different  antient  roadsy  (3c. 

Nor  does  this  incertitude  extend  to  feveraL  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  firft  magnitude  or  fame  i 
on  which^  though  no  original  infcription  is  to  be 
founds  yet  all  writers  have  been  forced  to  be.  una- 
nimous. Such  (if  we  be  not  mijlaken)  are.  the 
gteal  amphitheatre  an(l  circus^  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  ihe  place  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  ih£ 
mole  af  Adrian,  ^the  maufoleum  of  Auguftus,  fe- 
veral  of  the  theymae,  (3c. 

JBut  as  to  mojl  of  thp  rejl  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  the  compilers  muJl  here^  once  for  all,  ac- 
knowledge  their  great  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It 
is^  better  perhaps   thus  to   acknowledge    this  in 
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general^  and  in  the  Jirjl  pages  of  this  volume^ 
than  to  be  continually,  perplexing  the  young  Jitident 
ioith  the  confufed  difputes  of  antiquarians^  on  the 
feveral  fcenes  of  a^itiquity^  which  are  defcribed 
in  the  prpgrefs  of  this  work. 

All  difputes  of  that  kind  are  avoided  in  the 
following  papers :  yet  it  is  hoped^  Hhat  there  arc 
not  many  things  ajferted  in  them^  but  what  may 
be' found  either  to  be  favoured  by  fome  received 
local  tradition^  or  by  the  opinion  of  fome  learned 
.man.  The  compilers  ought  to  befenfible  of  their 
own  incapacity^  and  not  prefume  to  make  any 
judgment  themfelves  of  any  fuch  controverfies. 
They  mujl  however  again  intreat  the  reader  to 
remember^  that  thefe  volumes  were  never  intended 
as  any  thing  like  an  accurate  work  either  of  Ro- 
man biography  J  or  of  Roman  antiquity.  They 
were  originally  compiled  only  (for  the  ufe  of  chil- 
dren) as  fome  kind  of  IntroduBion  to  thefludy  of 
thofe  authors^  who  have  written  on  thefe  fubjeSs 
in  an  infinitely  more  ingenious^  ampU^  complete^ 
and  exaSl  manner. 

'         Y$t 
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Yet   even  in  the  Jludy  of  thofe  authors^  what 
will  the  young  reader  ^nd?    He  will  find  indeed 
much  inJlruBion^  and  muchpieafure:  yet^  ejpecially 
if  he  compare  different  antiquarian  authors^  he 
mujl  expeB^  that^'  as  we  have  jujl  now  ohferved^ 
his   refearches  will  frequently  conclude  in  great 
uncertainty.     Nor  can  thi&  be  othcrwife^  it  being 
a  neceffary  cpn/equencc  0/  the  perijhable  nature 
of  all^  even  the  greatejl^  human  works.     For  let 
the  reader  confider^  that  no  lefs  than  thirteen  centu^ 
ries  have  elapfid^fince  the  edifices  0/  Rome  began 
to   decay  under  the  Gothic  government  i  let  him 
alfo  further  confider J  thatj   if  the  accounts  of  the 
*  Roman   antiquities    be  fulL  of  fuch  incertitudes 
and  obfcurity^  much  greater  mufi  be  the  darknefs 
and  confufion  in  the  hifiory  of  the  other  ruins  of 
flillmuch  more  ancient  magnificence^*which  are  re- 
maining in  many  parts  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Mefopotamia,  and  Perfia.     The  whole  earth  in- 
deed is  full  of  mofi  firiking  proof s  of  the  truth  of 
thatfolemn  and  inJlruSlive  verfe^ 

Man  dieth;  and  all  his  works  follow  him. 

But  the  young  reader  will  certainly  be  taught  by 
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the  prober  ptrjons^  both  at  Jchool^  and  at  the  uni^ 
verjity^  (if  into  either  of  thofe  places  of  education 
ikts  book  fhould  ever  be  admitted)  that  the  in^ 
JlruBion  contained  in  this  verfe  is  of  a  double 
kind:  .  For  as  all  the  terreftial  labours  of  man^ 
however  great  or  beautiful^  will  thus  indubitably 
follow  his  body  into  dufl  and  afhes^  and  there 
gradually  fink  into  utter  and  eternal  oblivion  ;  foj 
on  the  other  hand^  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
the  rewards- of  his  celeftial  virtues  will  alfo  follow 
his  foul  to  the  regions  of  incorruption  and  immor- 
tality ;  and  there  continually,  as  is  highly  pro-- 
table,  even  grow  and  incKdXt,  fhining for  ever 
with  new  accefjions  vf  ^lory,  and  brightening  to 

all  eternity. 

»    «    • 

It  may  not  be  irhptoper,  perhaps,  in  this  adver- 
tifement  to  the  young  reader,  to  premife  to  his 
conjideration  fomething  alfo  of  another  nature.   . 

The  following  papers  being  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  it  may  be  ferviceable  to  him 
to  be  in  this  place  pre-ac quaint ed  in  fome  degree 
with  each  of  the  four  characters  there  introduced. 

It 
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It  is  hoped^  that  tke  ecclefiaftical  char^iEler^ 

though  very  imftrftBly  delineated^  tvill  not^  on 

the  whole,    appear  an  unworthy  model  for  the 

young  readers^  who  are  dejigned  for  that  projtj* 

^on.     As  to  this,  charadter^  it  may  be  fufficient 

here  to  premife  only^  that  this  clergyman  is  fup^^ 

pofed^  during  his  learned  and  pious  care  of  his 

young  pupil^  to  have  laboured  to  implant  in  his 

breafly    from   early     childhopdj     the    true    and 

great  principles  of  Chrijlian  charity^  or  univerfal 

love ;  utterly  difcouraging^  from  thefrjlj  all  thofe 

childifh  prejudices  of  narrow  mindsj  the  partial 

and  unjufl  preferences  of  one  fchoolj  one  college^ 

or  one  univerfty  to  another;  and  teaching  him 

afterwards  gradually  to  extend   his    love  to   all 

worthy  perfons  of  all  parties  and  denominations 

in  this  kingdom^  and  in  general  to  all  the  inha- 

bit  ants  of  all  the  different  kingdoms  and  countries^ 

of  which  the  body  of  this  happy  monarchy  is  com- 

pefed:     lii  the  fame  manner^  during  fiis  tfaveh 

into  foreign  countries^  which   lafl  and  very  im- 

portant,  part  of  *  education  is  particularly  ufeful 

in  opening  the  mindj  and  enlarging  the  hearty 

he  continuedrflill  the  fame  great  ajid  generous  plan 

of  injlru&ion.     He  flill  laboured  to  cultivate^  in 
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his  pupiVs  happy  font ^  true  humility,  and  .the 
confequent  virtues  of  Jinctrt  good-toill  towards 
mcn^  and  piety  to  that  God  in  the  highejl^  who 
(according  to  the  charitable  reJleBion  of  St.  Paul, 
during  his  travels}  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations^  to  dwell  onfall  the  face  of  the  earth.  Suck 
was  the  blejfed  objeS  of  his  meditations ;  ut  cha- 
ritas,  pietate  perfe^e  accenfa,  progrediatur 
quotidie  in  ulteriora.  Such  were  ihe  limits*  to 
Tphich  he  thus  extended  his  benevolence;  even 
ihofe  of  the  great  globe  itfelf: 

And  heaven  beheld4t's  image  in  his  bread. 
Effay  oh  Man,  Ep.  iv.  vcr.  157, 

In  relation  to  the  three  young  gentlemen^  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  premife^  that  they  are 
all  fuppofed  to  be  defcended  of  noble  and  opulent 
families ;  and  all  partakers  of  afimilar  and  truly 
noble  education^  particularly  in  the  fludy  of  the 
belles  lettres^  and  theflill  more  pleajing fludy  of 
goodnefs. 

Their  turns  ofmindalfo  in  general  were  ami- 
ably fimilars  though  at  prefent  their  talents  began 

to 
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to  exert  themf elves  in  different  manners^  accord- 
ing to  the  different  profpeSsj  •  which  each  had 
now  opening  before  his  eyesj  of  his  particular  kind 
of  life^  andjlation  in  the  world. 

The  eldejl^  whofe  family  feat  iri  the  houfe  of 
commons  was  ready  to  receive  him  on  his  return 
•to  England,  was  preparing  himf elf  for  that  fia- 
tion  with  truly  patriotic  intentions.  He  was 
dailyj  for  fome  hours^  inflaming  his  mind  with 
the  fire  of  cncitnt  eloquence ;  at  other  hours  he 
was  flill  more  earnejl  in  the  purfuit  of  ^a  more 
folid  objeS ;  for  he  was  refolutely  now  entering  on 
a  diligent  fludy  of  the  vafi  and  complex  fcience  of 
parliamentary  and  national  bufnefs^  without 
which  indeed  all  attempts  at  fenatorial  oratory 
ire  neceffarily  very  empty  and  vain^. 

The  youngejl  of  thefe  three  friends  was  heir 
to  a  feat  in  the  higheft  affembly  of  the  Britifh 
legiflature.  He  did  not  indeed  negleS  fuch  pro- 
per political  fludies^  though  he  had  not  yet  foL 

.    lowed 
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Xfitofhontis  Mimorabiiia^  lib,  3% 
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iowed  them  with  fuch  ardency.  For  he  had  ihe 
happinefs  to  know^  that  his  noble  arid  good  father 
was  Jim  in  Jlrong  healthy  and  to  wijh^  that  that 
health  might  be  continued  for  many  and  many  years. 
His  chief  objeBs  in  ihe  mean  time,  efpecially  during 
his  refidence  at  Rome,  were^  fi'^f^'^  improvement 
in  true  politenefs  of  behaviour  ;  and,  fecondly^  in- 
JlruBion  in  the  elegant  arts  of  architeSure^  paint* 
ing,  fculpture^  (3c.  of  which  he  might  afterwards 
hope  to  become  an  encourager  at  home,  in  humble 
imitation  of  his  mofl  amiable  young  fovereign. 
Charmed  and  enchanted  v/ifh  thefe  fine  atts,  he 
preferred  the  quiet  ftudy  of  their  excellencies  to 
all  the  pomp  and  turbulency  of  a  political  life; 
end  on  this  account  was  very  far  from  dejiring  to 
he  foon  eleBed  a  member  of  the  other  legijlative  af- 
fembly,  as  he  might  eafily  have  been. 

The  third,  though  loving  his  country  like  the 
frfl  of  thefe  his  young  friends,  and  admiring  the 
arts  like  thefecond,  yet  had  fi^td  his  plan  of  life^ 
{perhaps  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  good  tutor, 
the  clergyman  jujl  mentioned)  on  a  different  de^ 
Jign.  His  prudent  objeSl  was  the  family-life  of 
a    worthy    country-gentleman;    in    which  flation 

however 
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however  he  hoped  to  continue^  for  many  yearsj 
in  a  proper  manner^  the  fame  kind  offiudiesj  on 
-which  he  had  happily  entered. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve  to  the  young  reader^ 
that  many  parts  of  the  fludtes  of  -boys  are  fuck 
as  ought  not  to  bi  in  the  leafl  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  men.  To  fuppofe  otherwife  would 
be  extremely  abfurdy  feveral  of  the  books^  which 
are  ufed  in  fchools^  being  in  reality  fome  of  the 
vtofl  fublime  compofitions  of  the  genius  and  wifdom 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Thefe  books  are  very 
beneficial  to  children^  even  when  learnt  by  them 
in  the  mofl  childifh  manner ;  .  and  while  their 
tender  minds  are  yet  capable  of  exerting  f caret 
any  other  faculty^  than  that  of  memory  ;  n^emoryy 
the  firfl  root  of  all  fcience^  and  on  that  account 
called  the  mother  of  all  the  Mvfes. 

But  the  fame  books- arc  alfo  highly  improving  in 
the  following  feafons  of  life  ;  not  only  while  youth- 
ful genius  makes  it's  luxuriant  fhoots  of  invention^ 
but  even  afterwards^  in  the  fummer  and  autumn 
of  our  livesy  when  all  the  branches  of  the  human 
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underjlanding  are  grown  folid  and  Jlrong  in  manly 
judgment. 

Several  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  ancients^ 
to  which  kind  of  compofition  this  young  gentle, 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  particular  incH- 
fUition^  may  at  any  time  of  life  be  now  and  then 
profitably  taken  up^  and  perufed  far  fome  hours 
with  a  manly  fpirit :  many  of  the  hiftorians  and 
biographers  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  furely  nat 
unworthy  Jiudies  for  thofc  of  tht.moft  mature  and 
judicious  years:  but  of  all  the  fludies^  which  are 
begun  in  our  early  youths  the  mofl  noble  and 
mofl  deferving  of  continual  culture  afterwards 
are  certainly,  the  moral  philofophy  of  Greece, 
and  the  far  fuperiour  .philofophy  of  Chriftian 
piety. 

Accordingly  this  young  gentleman  int ended j  as 
foon  as.  he  fhould^  by  the  favour  of  Providence^ 
be  returned  to  his  native  country^  to  refume  both 
thefe  Jiudies.  He  propofed  to  employ  regularly 
fome  fmall  part  of  every  day  of  his  future  life^ 
with  all  p  erf  ever  ance  and  privacy  j  in  fomewhat 
of  the  following  manner:    that  is^   during  the 

more 
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ifiorc  youthful  years  of  his  manhood^  to  allot  a 
Jhort  half  hour  every  morning  to  the  Jludy  of  the 
precepts  of  the  wifejl  man^  which  the,  philofophical 
world  ever  produced ;  Xenophonteum  Socratem 
quotidie  habere  in  manu:  and  in  fuccuding 
years  to  pay  the  fame  daily  attention  to  fome  of 
the  mop,  approved  looks  on  the  imitation  of  a  much 
higher  charaHer* 

He  was  the  more  encouraged  to  thefe  fludies 
by  the  following  confideration.  The  whole  pro- 
pofed  fckeme  and  defign  of  his  life  was  fingly  IA25, 
viz  :  The  acqy^iftiion  of  the  favour  of  God^  par- 
Hicularly  by  doing  as  much  good  to  mankind^  as 
was  really  within  the  utmofl  firetch  Bf  his  abili- 
ties. In  this  noble  defign  of  life  (a  defign  however 
zyhich  is  praBicable-  by  the  peafantj  as  well  as  by 
the  king ;  being  indetd  the  befi  and  wifefl  objeS 
at  which  all  ranks  of  men  can  poffibly  aim)  he 
hoped  diligently  to  improve  all  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  his  flation*^  and  all  the  talents  of  his 

great 

*  The  young  reader  is  carncftly  referred  to  the  fermon  of 

Dr.  Barronv,  on  the'  Duties  of  Gentlemen  ;  ^nA  to  the  Gen- 

tlemanU  Callings  written  by  the  author  of  the  Whole  duty  of 

Man.     See  alfo,  on  the  fame  fubjett,  Dr.  Lucas ^  Prebendary 

-  of  fVe^miUfter^  in  his  True  Notion  of  Human  Life^  p.  37.' 
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great  family-wealth  and  power.  He  was  highly 
gratified  by  the  jujl  refieBioitj  that  in  a  country 
life  he  Jhould  be  continually  furrounded  with  hum- 
ble and  innumerable  opportunities  of  doing  good 
to  his  fellow  creatures. 

-  To  keep  himfelf  fieady  in  this  defign^  he  was 
convinced^  by  his  good  tutor ^  that  fear ce  any  thing 
would  be  more  conducive  than  fuch  fhort^  but  r^- 
gular^  morning  retirements  to  his  library.  • 

In  a  wordi  the  whole  defigned  bufinefs  of  his 
life  was  goodnefsy  his  favourite  art  and  fcience 
was  that  of  beneficence  ;  or^  to  give  it  a  more  pro- 
per namcj  perfeSi  Chrifiian  chafity.  In  compari^ 
fon  with  thisj  he  thought  not  any  other  art  or  fcience 
-worthy  to  be  mentioned^  though  he  iindcrfiood 
many  of  them^  and  loved  them  all.  To  this  he 
refolved  to  give  his  application  during  his 
whole   life    Mi^Scvoc  jxi^re.TAw  alXoiv  rm  .xtfAs/yifVMv 

rctVTv\v  Tlpefffitvm*  adrsf  ncifincKevaai  [Lev  tokKxg  iroKeie 

de  liber  is  educandis. 

JNTRO- 
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J.N  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
fent  majefty,  king  George  III,  three  young 
englijh  gentlemen  met  together  at  Rome. 
An  elderly  perfon  accompanied  one  of  thefe 
young  gentlemen  on  his  travels;  he  had 
been  his  tutor  at  fchool,  and  at  the  univerfity, 
but  always  braved  to  him  with  the  mingled 
afFeftion  of  a  parent  and  companion. 

They  arrived  at  Rome  fome  few  days  be- 
fore Chriftmas,  and  palled  in  the  moft  friendly 
and  agreeable  manner  the  four  following 
months,  furveying  together  the  antiquities, 
paintings,  fculptures,  &c.  of  that  wonderful 
city. 

s  Towards  theendofi4^n/,  they  were  one 
day  taking  an  afternoon  s  walk  in  the  gardens 

of 
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of  the  Corftni  palace,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
feet  of  the  Janiculan  nfount.  They  afcended 
the  fide  of  the  adjoining  woody  hill,  which 
is  near  the  great  cafcade  6i  Monte  AureOy  and 
which  anciently  perhaps  might  be  the  fpot  of 
the  Villa  Martialis*.  From  this  lofty  fituation^ 
they  viewed  with  great  pleafure  the  magnifi*' 
cence  of  Rome^  which  filled  all  the  valley  be* 
low  them ;  appearing  then  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage by  the  refleftion  of  a  fetting  fun 
on  the  (hining  domes  of  many  churches,*  and 
on  the  darker  arches  of  fome  noble  ruins,  in- 
termingled with  groves  of  cyprefs. 

Might  it  not  be  wifhed,  faid  the  eldefl:  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  that  the  great  road  to 
Rome  had  been  down  the  fide  of  this  hill? 
So  that  foreigners,  who  come  hither  from  all 
regions^  might,  even  before  their  entering  the 
gates,  have  fuch  a  profpeft  of  the  fplendour  of 
this  city.  How  little  would  they  then  regret 
the  fatigue  of  their  long  journey ;  even  if  they 
came  from  as  diftant  regions  as  the  two  cava- 
liers, 

♦  Hie /extern  dominos  'oiitre  montes^ 
Et  tot  am  licet  ^tftimare  Romam  ; 
AlbatiQS  qu9^uff  ^ufculofyfti  coUeff  isfc^ 
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liers,  whom  we  met  laft  night  at  the  conver- 
fation  in  the  Colonna  palace ;  one  the  fon  of 
a  mufcovite  nobleman,  the  other  ?ifpaniard 
from  the  colony  of  Chili. 

It  feems,  replied  the  youngeft  of  the  com- 
pany, to  be  a  peculiar  felicity  attending  this 
city,  that  it  fhould  always  have  the  power  of 
drawing  to  It  foreigners  from  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  world.  I  remember,  with  great 
pleafure,  that  epigram  of  Martial^  which  we 
learnt  together  at  Wejlminjler,  and  which 
was  written  in  honour  of  Titus's  Amphitheatre, 
the  majeftic  ruins  pf  which  we  now  fee  from 
this  fpot  ftill  towering  above  the  higheft  cy- 
preiTes  on  the  Palatine  hill. 

Qua  tamfcpoJUa  tjl^  qua  gens  tarn  Barbara^  Cor/ir, 

£x  quafptSator  nonjit  in  urbe  tud  ? 
Venit  abOrphco  cuUor  Rhodopeius  Hclmo: 
Vcnit  (3  cpoto  Sarmata  pafius  equo :' 
.   £t  qui  prima  bibit  dcprtnfijlumina  Nili^ 
Et  qucmjuprcmos  Tcthyos  undaftrit. 
Feftinavit  Arabs:  fejlinavtre  Sabcsi; 
Et  Cilices  nimbis  hie  maduerefuis 
Crinibus  in  nodum  tortis  venere  Sicambri ; 
Atque  aliter  tortis  crinibus  Mthiopes. 
Vol.  I.  B  .    Vox 
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Vox  diver/a  fonat :  populorum  ejl  vox  tamen  una 
Cum  verus  f  atria  dicer  is  ejfe  pater. 

Even  now,  though  all  the  dominion,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  die  glory  of  ancient  Rome  is 
loft,  yet  the  attraftive  influence  of  this  city 
feems  to  be  rather  extended  than  diminifhed. 
The  modem  romaris  have  reafon,  furely,  for 
their  common  proverb.  That  the  walls  of  their 
city  are  built  of  loadftone.  What  eameft  im- 
patience did  we  all  feel  in  our  laft  day's  jour- 
ney, when  arrived  at  the  Ponte  Milvio,  at  the 
diftance  only  of  one  (hort  mile  from  Rome  ! 
With  what  pain  fliall  we  all,  I  am  afraid,  take 
le^ve  of  this  happy  place !  The  lame  are  the 
fenfations  of  all  our  countrymen,  whom  we 
have  had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  here,  whether 
gentlemen  on  their  travels,  or  refident  artifts. 
Almoft  every  one  of  thefe  is  enraptured  with 
iht  great  and  noble  pleafures  of  this  city;  and 
is  following,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
ardour,  fome  of  the^A?  ftudies  of  the  placed 
How  ought  we  to  rejoice  in  the  happy  tafte 
of  mtcfic,  which  fome  of  our  countrymen 
here  enjoy !  How  pleafed  ought  we  to  be 
with  the  progrels  which  others  are  making 
in  the  lludy  of  true  architeSlure  ! — though 

indeed 
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indeed  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  much 
of  the  modern  architefture  in  Rome  is  greatly 
inferiour  to  that,  with  which  Inzgo  Jones  and 
others  have  adorned  our  country.  Above  all, 
how  agreeable  is  the  converfation  of  thofe, 
who  are  capable  of  explaining  to  us  the 
great  merits  and  perfeftions  of  thofe  won- 
ders in  all  the  different  branches  of  modem 
painting,  and  ancient  fculpturej  in  which, 
notwithftanding  the  vaft  numbers  exported, 
almofl:  every  great  edifice  in  Rome  is  faid  to 
be  ftill  far  richer,  than  other  principal  cities 
of  the  world !  Hhejifth  Roman  ftudy,  the 
fcience  of  ecclejiajlical  hiftory,  feems  to  be, 
as  I  have  heard  Crito  obferve,  the  more  im- 
mediate objedl  of  clergymen,  who  may  travel 
hither.  But  the^xtA,  the  Ihidy  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  attra6ls  the  attention  of  all;  be* 
caufe,  from  our  earlieft  childhood,  we  have 
all  been  daily  hearing  or  reading  fomething 
relative  to  ancient  Rome.  And  now,  how 
pleafing  are  the  claflic  ideas,  which  are  here 
fcontinually  rifing  and  reviving  in  our  memo* 
ries !  Almoft  every  fpot  which  we  tread, 
every  objeft  which  we  view,  recalls  to  our 
mind  fome  ancient  hiftoric  orpoctic  fcene. 

B  2  I sHouin 
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I  SHOULD  be  very  infenfible  of  my  great 
good  fortune  replied  Crito,  (by  which  name 
the  clergyman,  who  accompanied  thefe  noble 
youths,  will  be  diflinguifhed  in  thefe  papers) 
and  very  ungrateful  too,  if  I  did  not  take  all 
opportunities  to  acknowledge  in  my  letters  to 
England f  the  high  pleafure  which  I  have  en- 
joyed in  vifiting  this  city  with  thr^e  fuch 
agreeable  companions.  Your  youthful  ima- 
ginations, and  frefher  memory  of  the  hifto- 
rians  and  poets  of  ancient  Rome,  have  not  a 
little  enlivened  and  illuftrated  every  part  of 
my  antiquarian  (Indies.  But  it  has  been  a 
much  greater  happinefs  to  me,  to  have  con- 
llantly  obferved,  that  in  all  your  refleftipns 
here  on  all  the  various  parts,  whether  of  claflic 
hiftory,  or  of  poetic  fable,  you  have  always 
dwelt  with  manifeft  pleafure  on  thofe  ideas, 
which  were  moft  relative  to  goodnefs  of  heart. 

I  SHALL  always  think,  witli  particular  fatif- 
fa£lion,  of  your  converfatipn  on  that  morning, 
when  we  began  our  courfe  of  antiquities,  by 
vifiting  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hills.  Walking  from  this  Janiculan 
fide  of  the  Tiber  ^  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
mount,  the  eldeft  of  your  triumvirate  fpoke 

with 
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ynth  raptures  of  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn, 
the  feat  of  whofe  government  is  faid  to  have 
been  on  that  hill.  Then,  turning  to  the  right, 
to  the  forum  Boarium,  where  the  Ara  Maxu 
ma  was  placed,  the  youngeft  of  this  company 
pleafed  himfelf  with  the  imagination,  that 
perhaps  on  that  very  fpot  Hercules  Hood 
retting  on  his  club — according  to  the  Farnefe 
attitude—after  having  delivered  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place  from  the  tyranny  of  the  cruel 
Cacus.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  remind  us  of  the 
other  good  adlion  faid  to  have  been  done  by 
that  benificent  hero  in  this  city ;  I  mean,  his 
having  abolifhed  the  cruel  Celtic  fuperftition, 
thenobfervedhere,  of  human  facrifices.  Walk- 
ing on  a  little  farther  to  the  place  of  the  Lu- 
percal^  my  pupil  fpoke  with  pleafure  of  the  * 
rural  altar,  which  the  good  Bvander  there 
erefted  io  Arcadian  Pan ;  being  always  naind- 
ful  of  his  native  country,  however  far  re- 
tnoved  from  it.  * 


gdiddfub  rupe  Lupercalj 

Parrhajio  diSum  Panos  de  more  Lycai. 

He  tlien  recollefted  feveral  other  verfes  of 
that  part  of  the  eighth  iEneid,  the  fcene  of 

B  3  which 
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which  is  laid  in  thofe  vallies  round  the  Pala^ 
tine  mount.  Tears  flood  in  all  your  eyes 
while,  thinking  of  your  afifedionate  parents  in 
England^  you  heard  him  repeat  the  moving 
defcription  of  the  parting  of  Evander  and 
Pallas: 


Evandrus  dextram  complcxus  euntis 


Hctjit^  inexpUtum  lacrymans. 

Nor  could  I,  looking  on  you  my  three  dear 
young  friends,  then  help  filently  wiftiing,  that 
Virgil  had  fo  contrived  his  poem,  as  to  have 
introduced  in  it  fome  converfation  pifture, 
between  thofe  three  young  princely  neigh- 
bours, Pa/Z^j,  AfcaniuSy  and  Laufus^  who 
were  all  three  Jo  mutually  worthy  of  each 
othefs  friendfliip. 

Such,  dear  firs,  was  the  benevolence  of 
heart,  which  fhone  in  all  the  ideas  of  your 
yoMXhiuMmaginatibns ;  while  in  the  Palatine 
valley,  by  the  fide  of  the  rivulet  of  Jfuturna, 
you  recoUefted  xhcjrjl,  and  probably  yii^w- 
lous  (at  IcaA poetical)  parts  of  the  hiftory  of 
this  city. 

The 
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The  fame  benevolence  has  added  thefarueft 
dignity  to  all  the  judicious  reflexions,  whifch 
I  have  fince  heard  you  make  on  feyeral  real 
events  of  the  following  ages. 

In  deed,  during  that  whole  happy  month, 
while  I  had  the  daily  pleafure  to  attend  you, 
and  your  learned  antiquarian,  through  every 
part  of  this  city  and  it's  fubiirbs,  I  have  con- 
ilantly,  with  great  fatisfaftion,  obferved  the 
(ame  benevolent  difpofition  of  your  hearts. 

When  you  were  conduced  by  that  learned 
and  worthy  gentleman  to  the  trophies  of  Ma^ 
TtTis,  or  of  Cafar,  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
bloody  Septimius  Severus,  to  the  exienfive 
^ruins  of  the  Villa  Albana  of  Domitian,  or  to 
the  flately  remains  of  the  vaft  Thermcc  of 
Caracalla,  you  examined  indeed  thofe  obje£b 
with  the  proper  curiofitiy  of  fcholars ;  and, 
ib  far  as  I  could  judge, — with  the  tme  tafte  of 
archite6ls  and  fculptors.  But  how  different^ 
was  that  ardent  rapture,  thatinfatiable  eager* 
nefc,  with  which  you  viewed  and  reviewed 
every  obfcure  or  retired  place,  every  fmall 
moffy  min,  which  feemed  to  bear  any  relation 
to  the  memory  of  thofe  truly  virtuous  heroes, 
B  4  whofe 
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whole  exdted4:harafters  adorn  the  annals  of 
it)yal,  republican,  or  imperial  Rome?  For 
indeed  in  all  the  ages  of  the  long  hiftory  of 
this  city,  in  all  the  times  both  of  it's  prof- 
perities  and  adverfities,  many  great  examples 
have  here  api^ared,  not  only  of  fortitude, 
but  alfo  of  benevolence,  generofity,  and  fo 
many  other  focial  virtues. 

This  moft  happy  difpofition  of  your  good 
hearts  encourages  me,  my  dear  young  friends^ 
to  make  you  the  following  propofal.  You 
intend  ftill  to  ftay  five  or  fix  weeks  longer  at 
Rome;  and  to  employ  that  time  in  taking  a 
fecond  view  of  the  feveral  fcenes  of  this  great 
theatre  of  antiquities.  Shall  I  take  the  liberty 
of  propofing  to  you,  to  confider  and  examine 
thefe  in  the  light,  in  which  my  good  young 
pupil  has  confidered  moft  of  the  principal 
places,  through  which  he  h^s  paffed  in  his  way 
from  England  hither  ?  Wherever  he  has  for 
any  time  refided,  he  has  conftantly  embraced 
the  opportunity,  notonly  of  refrefhing  his  me- 
mory as  to  the  principal  events  of  the  public 
hiftory  of  that  city  or  ftate,  but  alfo  of  read- 
ing, while  on  the  fpot,  the  beft  memoirs  which 
he  could  find  of  the  lives  and  chara6lers  of  the 

,  greateft 
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greatefl:  and  beft  men,  that  ever  adorned  that 
country*  While  at  Genoa^  he  thus  kept  com- 
pany with  Columbus,  and  Andrew  Doria\ 
while  at  Florence,  with  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, and  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  the  father  of 
his  country.  My  dear  pupil's  ftudious  hours 
being  thus  employed,  you  will  eafily  conceive 
what  pleafure  and  advantage  it  mufl  be  to 
him,  when,  in  company  with  the  natives,  he 
found  the  converfation  turn  on  thefe  very 
chara6ler$ ;  and  when,  in  furveying  the  curio- 
fities  of  each  place,  h^  not  only  thought  him- 
Mf  continually  treading  in  their  fteps,  but 
frequently  met  with  monuments  and  memo- ' 
joals  of  their  exalted  merit. 

So  foon  as  we  had  crofled  the  britijh  chan- 
nel,— the  fmooth  feas,  and  ferene  Iky,  the 
bright  fun,  and  profperous  gales  of  which 
voyage,  were  furely  no  improper  emblems,  or 
falfe  omens,  of  the  happinefs  with  which  every 
part  of  our  enfuing  travels  has  been  moft  re- 
markably blefled ;  he  immediately  vifited,  with 
the  greateft  pleafure,  thofe  places,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  hiftories,  of  the  firft  prince 
of  Orange,  of  Jean  de  Witt,  of  Barncvelt 
and  his  friend  Grotius,  and  of  all  the  Other 

heroes 
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heroes  and  patriots  of  the  Seventeen  Pro- 
vinces;  among  thefe  giving  his  peculiar  at- 
tention to  the  phyfic  garden  at  Leyden,  the 
late  mufaeum  for  ftudy  of  the  humane  and 
religious  Bi^erhaave;  and  to  the  carpen* 
ter*s  yard  near  Amjlerdam,  the.moft  glorious 
habitation  of  Peter  the  Great.  With  fimi- 
lar  raptures  he  viewed  in  France  the  tombs 
of  Colbert  and  of  Catinat ;  the  fepulchres  of 
prefidentM(?/^'  and  oiGuefclin^  joined  to  that 
of  his  worthy,  mafter^  Charles  the  Wife;  tlie 
field  in  Lombardy  where  Bayard,  the  field 
near  Str a/burg  where  Turenne  felL  With  a 
fimilar  reverence, — though  ever,  I  hope,  duly 
fenfible  and  mindful  of  the  great  merit  of 
many  britifh  ecclefiaftical  charafters,  there 
did  I  alfo  vifit,  with  my , pupil,  the  churches 
where  Suger  and  Fenelon  often  prayed  for 
their  country,  and  for  all  mankind ;  I  mean 
thofe  of  St.  Dennis  and  Cambray :  the  church 
of  MelanElhon,  that  beft  tempered  reformer, 
at  Wittenberg},  the  church  of  Thomas  d  Kent- 
pis  at  Zwoll;  the  hofpital  of  Paris,  where  the 
bifliQp  of  BeUay  died;  the  tomb  of  Eraf- 
mus  at  Bqfily  and  his  ftatue  at  Rotter^ 
dam;  the  ftudious  cell  of  Fra  Paolo  at 
Venice  i  the  domeftic  chapel  and  peft-houfe 

of 
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of  the  excellent  Borromeo  at  Milan;  and 
the  fepulchre  of  his  imitator,  the  good  bifliop 
of  Marfetlles,  the  infcription  of  which  laft 
is  already  kilfed  away  by  the  grateful  peo- 
ple. If  this  my  dear  pupil  and  friend,  my  dear 
fellow  ftudent  and  fellow  traveller,  were  not 
prefent,  I  would  add,  that  he  has  thus  made 
almofl  every  ftage  of  his  travels  a  part  of 
one  continued  courfe  of  the  ftudy  of  good- 
nefs,  as  well  as  of  wifdom.  He  muft  give  me 
leave  to  add,  though  he  bluflies  fomuch, — that 
I  hope  this  ftudy,  thus  deeply  imprinted  on  both 
our  minds,  will  become  indelible,  and  make  us 
return  at  laft  to  our  country  ^^iA  better  men. 

As  to  the  roman  hiftory,  it  is  certain,  there 
is  no  place  in  the  whole  world  where  it  can 
be  ftudied  with  fo  much  pleafure,  fpirit,  and 
advantage,  as  here.  Such  a  ftudy,  in  this  place, 
— were  it  only  a  refrefhment  of  the  memory, 
as  to  principal  events — would  make  every 
day  which  travellers  pafs  here  ftill  much  more 
agreeable  to  them.  But  however  this  may  be, 
furely  we  muft  not  leave  Romevnxhoxxt  having 
again  more  fully  confidered,  while  on  the 
fpot,  thofe  charafters,  which,  in  our  diftant 
countries^  we  have  been  taught  from  our  in- 
fancy 
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£anc]^  fo  much  to  admire ;  or  without  having^ 
again  refpeft fully  vifi ted  whatever  here  can  be 
looked  upon  as  any  kind  of  monument  of  their 
memories*.  In  revifiting  thefe,  we  (hall  ne- 
ceffarily  review  all  the  other  antiquities;  they 
lie  fo  mixed  together.  But  by  making  thefe 
the  principal  obje6ls  erf*  our  attention^  we  (hall 
certainly  be  much  more  nobly  employed,  than 
if  we  ftudied  only  to  gratify  our  curiolity  in 
general.  Our  minds  will  grow  great  by  con- 
verfing  daily  with  thefe  great  ideas :  and  you^ 
fir,  will  be  aflifted  (this  he  faid,  and  with  a 
kind  fmile  took  hold  of  the  hand  of  the 
youngeft  and  nobleft  of  the  company)  in  car- 
rying home  with  you,  not  only  a  very  fine  col- 
ledion  of  antique  cameos  and  intaglias;  but 
— what  will  be  of  much  more  confequence  to 
your  country,  and  is  much  more,  I  am  fure, 

defired 

*  Naturane  nobis  datum  dicam,  an  errore  quodam,  ut  cum 
ca  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  mcmoria  dignos  viros  accepe- 
rimus  multum  efle  veriatos,  masis  moveamur,  quam  fi  quan- 
do  corum  ipforum  aut  faHa  audiamus,  aut  fcriptum  aliquod 
Icgamus  ?  Vclut  ego  nunc  movcor.  Vcnit  enim  mihi  Pla- 
tonis  in  mentem,  quern  accepimus  primum  hie  difputare 
folitum :  cujus  etiam  illi  hortuli  propinqui  non  mcmoriam 
folum  mihi  afFerunt,  kd  ipfum  videntur  in  confpc6lu  meo 
hie  ponerc.  Hic  Speufippus  ;  hic  X^nocratcs  ;  hie  ejus 
auditor  Polcmo,  cujus  ipfa  ilia  fcflio  fuit,  quam  vidcmus. 
Equidem  etiam  Curiam  noftram  (Hoftiliam  dico,  non  hanc 
tiovam ;  quae  mihi  minor  effc  vidctur,  podeaquam  eft  major) 
(blebam  mtuens  Scipionem^  Catonean»  L^ipiium,  noftrum 
vero  imprimis  avum  cogitare.  Tanta  vis  admonitionis  incfl 
in  loots ;  ut,  non  Ane  caufa,  ex  his  memoria:  dedu^la  fit  dif^ 
ciplina.     Cic^&o  definibus^  lib,  v»  fub,  initio. 
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defired  by  yburfelf~a  fet  of  the  bell  roman 
virtues  deeply  engraven  on  your  hearL 

As  what  I  have  taken  the  Hberty  to  propofe 
feems  not  to  be  difagreeable  to  the  company, 
I  will  venture  to  own,  that  I  have  abready 
drawn  up  fome  papers  relative  to  fuch  a  de- 
lign.  Thofe  papers  are  probably  full  of 
faults :  but  the  greateft  fault  of  them  is  the 
unworthinefs  of  their  compiler.  Yet  rejeft 
them  not  on  that  account ;  though  I  have  no* 
thing  to  plead,  in  my  excufe,  but  my  inten- 
tion only:  my  intention  of  being  of  fome 
fervice  to  you,  my  dear  young  friends ;  and 
alfo  of  acquiring  to  myfelf  fome  inftruftion 
and  improvement  from  fuch  a  ftudy.  Permit 
me  to  apply  to  the  prefent  cafe  a  refleftion, 
which  I  lately  met  with  in  an  italian  tranfla- 
tion  of  a  celebrated  ecclefialtic  writer.  Dd 
rejlo^  il  mio  euro  letter e^  c  vero  chUofcrivo 
delta  vita  divota,  Jenza  ejfere  divoto :  ma 
Tion  gia  al  certo  Jenza  dejiderio  di  divert- 
tarlo.  E  percio  quejlo  affetto  mi  da  animo 
ad  injlruirti.  Perche,  dijfe  Sant'  Agojlino, 
aviennefpejfoj  che  Vofficio  d'infegnare  ferve 
difondamento  ad  imparare. 


As 
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As  a  further  inducement  to  you  to  receive 
thefe  my  papers  with  your  ufual  humanity  and 
charity,  I  could  quote  you  a  very  applicable 
lentiment  of  Dionyjius^  *avAoi  ft£v  8v  yiii^ig  ys^ 


H£it£  Crito  paufed.  The  young  gentle- 
men with  great  ardour,    and  with  many 
thanks,  accepted  his  propofal :  eameftly  de- 
firing,  that  he  would  begin  this  courie  of 
le6);ures  on  the  very  next  morning. 

I  SHALL  with  great  pleafure  obey  your 
commands,  replied  Crito.  The  charafter, 
which  I  fhall  firft  propofe  to  your  confide- 
ration,  will  be  that  of  Numa  :  a  character 
juftly.  claiming  the  firft  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  true  worthies  of  ancient  Rome. 

1  COULD  have  heartily  ^dflied,  faid  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  that  Romulus 
had  been  worthy  of  that  honour.  I  could 
have  wiflied  this,  not  only  on  abcount  of  the 
veneration  which  we  ought  to  bear  for  the 

memory 
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memory  of  the  founders  of  cities  and  nations; 
but  alfo  as  it  would  be  more  regular  to  begin 
this  courfe  oiroman  ftudies  with  the  charac« 
ter  of  the  firft  king  o£  Rome,  rather  than 
with  that  of  the  fecond. 

I  COULD  alfo  heartily  wifti  the  fame,  re- 
plied Crito ;  but  we  muft  not  do  it.  However, 
though  we  cannot  place  Romulus  in  the  cata- 
logue of  true  worthies ;  yet,  as  we  have  at 
prefent  an  hour's  leifure,  we  may  take  this 
opportunity,  if  you  pleafe,  to  converfe  a  lit- 
tle on  his  hiftory :  and  thus  (as  a  kind  of  in* 
trodudion  to  our  propofed  Courfe  of  row^n 
ftudies)  to  pay  fome  kind  of  due  refpeft  to 
his  memory.  For,  according  to  your  juft  ob- 
fervation,  we  furely  ought  not  to  pafs  over 
his  name  in  filence,  at  this  time,  that  we  are 
enjoying  fo  glorious  a  profpeft  of  the  city, 
which  he  founded. 

The  converfation  now  wandered  for  fome 
time  on  various  topics,  though  all  relative  to 
the  hiftory  of  Romulus.  Crito' s  pupil  re- 
peated feveral  pafTages  in  the  ancient  poets ; 
and  his  youngeft  friend  fpoke  of  feveral  an- 
tique coins,  gems,  ftatues,  and  bafs-relievos, 
the  fculptures  of  which  were  allufive  to  it. 

You 
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You  may  remanber,  faid  Crito — fitting 
down  on  the  bench — that  about  nine  qr  ten 
days  ago,  on  the  21ft  of  this  month  of  Aprils 
you  made  a  vifit  to  one  of  the  roman  noble- 
men, then  at  his  villegiatura  near  Albano.  In 
the  mean  time  I  employed  myfelf  at  Rome 
in  the  following  manner. 

I  ROSE  early,  and  covered  one  of  your 
tables  with  every  thing  which  I  could  find  in 
your  apartments  relative  to  Romulus^  whether 
medals,  gems,  or  impreffions  oiF  feals  in  wax. 
On  another  table  I  placed  the  firft  volume  of 
Livyy  ofDionyJius  Halicarnaffeus^znA  of  my 
pupirs  pocket  edition,  in  englijhj  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  I  then  fat  down  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  rich  furniture  of  both  thofe 
tables ;  I  fometimes  ftudied  them  feparately, 
fometimes  I  compared  them  together.  In  this 
pleafing  amufement  the  morning  Aid  away 
imperceptibly:  nor  did  I,  while  taking  in 
harte  a  morfel  of  dinner,  envy  you  the  mag- 
nificence of  that  fplendid  entertainment,  to 
which  you  were  then  fitting  down  at  the  coun- 
try-palace of  your  noble  friend. 

After 
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After  dinner  I  immediately  refumed  the 
iameftadyj  till  about  two  and  twenty  o'clock 
in  the  alterhoon;  when  I  went  out  to  refrefti 
myfelf  with.my  ufual  folitary  evening  walk. 

I  HASTENED  to  the  naiTOW  valley i- which 
lies  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitaline  hills» 
In  that  valley^  you  know,  there  is  to  this  day 
{landing  entire  an  antique  circular,  edifice  of 
brick;  at  prefent  called  the  church  dT  St. 
Theodore^  but  anciently  the  temple  of  Ro-^ 
mulus;  being  built  on  the  very  fpot,  where 
the  two  helplefs  infants  were  found  vagientes 
injtuminis  alluvie.  With  great  pleafure  did 
I  there  recoiled  the  affe6ling  defcriptionsi 
which  I  have  often  heard  you  repeat  from 
the  claffics,.  relative  to  that;mbving  fpedack; 
a  fpedacle^  imagined  ^capable  of  foftening  the 
cruelty  even  of  the  blood-thirfty  fhe-wolf. 

.  ,.  Hlmi^  tertti'x^rvic^rtficxd 
Midccre  atttrnas^  {?  coxfcra  Jingcre  lingua. 

After. ha^&g  Satisfied  hiyfelf  with,  the  full 
furvcJyidf'  that  verittrable  edifice;  and  after 
havinlf,  with  the  diligence  of  a  botanift,  exa-^ 
mined  whether,  among  the  old  ruins  behind 
Vol.  L  C  it. 
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k,  I  could  not  fihd  feme  young  (hoodng 
plants,  which  I  might  fancy  to  be  the  de* 
fcendants  of  the  ruminal  fig-tree ;  I  continued 
my  walk  through  the  vallies,  which  on  all 
fides  furround  mount  Palatine.  I  pleafed 
myielf  with  the  imagmation,  that  in  this  tour 
I  was  perhaps  following  the  track  of  that 
furrow,  which  Romulus  plowed  round  the 
Palatine  hill,  as  the  mark  of  the  boundaries 
of  his  new  city.  It  was  an  additional  plea* 
fiire  to  recoiled  that  the  21ft  of  April  was 
the  day  of  that  great  event. 

s 

Sc  A  R  c  £  a  quarter  of  a  mile  weftward  from 
the  church  of  St.  Theodore  ftands  the  church 
oi'St.Anaftatiai  amodemfahric;  but  built 
on  the  ruins  of  that  temple  of  NepttmeyMfYadoL 
was  the  place  of  the  rape  of  ihttfahines^ 

There  I  turned  round  the  wefiem  comer 
of  the  hill,  and  walked  along  that  broad  val- 
ley,, which  lies  betweoi  the  Palatine  and 
Aventiru  mounts.  On  mount  Aventinet  on 
my  right,  was  once  the  tomb-  of  Remus;  on 
the  lofty.fide  of  mount  Palatine,  which  was 
on  my  left,  flood  the  £unous  paftoral  cot* 

tage 
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tage  of  Romulus;  which^  together  with  it's 
adjoining  comel-tree>  was  preferved  by  the 
ancient  rovnans  for  many  ages  with  the 
gteateft  veneration.  Under  the  ihade  of  that 
comel'^tree^  how  pleafing  muft  have  been  the 
folitary  meditations  of  Varro^  or  of  Livy! 
How  inftruQive^  perhaps^  the  antiquarian 
converfations  of  thofe  learned  foreigners, 
Jfuba^  zxidDionyfius  Halicarnqjfeus!  While 
treading  that  ground,  I  thought  that  I  felt 
myfelf  growing  better  informed  in  the  hiftory 
of  thofe  remote  ages,  the  fcepe  of  which  then 
lay  before  my  eyes:  My  imagination  cer«- 
tainly  was  much  more  ardent  than  ufual 
upon  thofe  (ubje6ls« 

Absorbed  in  thefe  thoughts  I  turned  romd 
the  fouthem  point  of  the  hill;  and  entered 
the  Calian  valley,  which  led  me  eaftwards 
to  the  fmall  plain  lykig  between  the  Palatine 
and  Efquiline  hills.  Turning' again  there 
(hort  on  my  left,  into  the  Campo  Vaccina,  I 
immediately  direfied  my  fieps  to  die  ancient 
temple  of  Remus  ?Lnd  Romulus,  which  is  now 
called  the  church  of  St.  Cofmo  and  Damiaui 
The  walls  and  dome  of  that  antique  febric 

C  2  are. 
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are,  you  know,  ftill  entire'/  even  i€s  brazen 
-gate  alfo  is  truly  antique*. 

I  SAT  down  on  the  threfhold  of  that  gate; 
and  heard  from  within  the  inner  church  the 
found  of  the  chaunt  of  vefpers;  in  which  I 
thought  I  could  diftinguifh  fome  words  of 
the  beautiful  cxxxiii^  pfalm. 

Ecce  qudm  Bonum,  &  qudmjucundum 
Habitarcjratresjimul  in  concordid^  (3c. 

Thefe  words  I  could  not  help  contrafting  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  princely  brothers,  to  whofe 
memory  this  fabric  was  erefted.  Their 
bloody  difcord,  how  deadly  a  blot  is  it  on  the 
name  of  Romulus!  how  fatal  an  omen  was 
it  to  the  city,  which  he  was  then  founding! 

Sic  tjl.    Acerbafata  romanos  aguntf 

Scelufqut  fraternas  necis : 
Ut  immcrcntis  Jluxit  in  tcrram  Rcmi 

Sacer  nepotibus  cruor. 


♦  Under  the  pavement  of  this  church  was  found  that 
marble  plan  of  ancient  Rome^  the  fragments  of  which  arc 
now  placed  on  the  ftairs  of  the  Cafitolm  Mufteum. 

I  rofe 
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I  rofe  in  hafte  from  my  feat,  and  turned  my 
fteps  to  the  temple  of  Peace.  But  before 
I  could  pais  the  comer  of  the  wall  on  my 
left,  I  was  fuddenly  ftruck  with  the  confola. 
tory  refleftion,  that  on  the  very  fpot  which 
I  was  then  treading,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
romans  and/abines  was  begun  and  perfeQed^ 
by  the  tears  of  Herjilia.  For  on  that  very 
fpot,  according  to  Dionyfius^  were  erefted 
the  bleiled  altars  of  that  peace  and  happy 

union;     k^ta  [t^^y^v  fJMKiqct  n^y  imKsiuv}\v  tepccv  dSov. 

Pleafed  with  this  idea,  I  turned  my  eyes  back 
to  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  gate,  and 
the  Capitoline  afcent;  and  almqft  literally 
faw  before  me  all  thofe  engagements  of  the 
romans  and  fabines,  the  defcription  of 
which  I  had  been  reading  in  the  morning* 
For  exaftly  fronting  me,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  road,  was  the  place  of  the  pool  of 
the  brave  Mettius  Curtius;  and,  fome  very 
few  yards  further,  the  lofty  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator^  The  fortitude 
of  Romulus^  and  his  many  other  virtues, 
then  rofe  in  my  memory,  and  began,  if  ppf- 
fible,  to  abate  the  abhorrence  of  his  vices, 

C  3  About 
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About  a  ftone's  call  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Jupiter  Stator  is  the  place  where  the  ojffa 
Quirini  (you  remember  that  expreffion  in 
Horaces  Epodes)  arc  faid  to  be  interred; 
notwithilanding  what  is  related,  by  the  other 
writers  of  the  confufed  and  contradiftory  hit* 
tory  of  thofe  early  times,  to  have  happened  to 
them  near  the  Capretz  Palus^  m  the  Campo 
Marzo.  To  that  place  I  then  drew  near ;' 
not  indeed  with  fuch  reverential  awe  as  ought 
to  overflow  our  hearts,  when  approaching 
the  fepulchres  of  the  holy  and  virtuous;  the 
lenfations  I  then  felt  were  of  a  very  mixed 
kind;  both  horrour  and  admiration,  both 
averfion  and  refpeft;  fuch  mixed  fenfations 
as  we  (hould  have  all  been  affefted  with,  if 
we  had  been  fpe6lators,  on  that  fame fpot^  of 
the  funeral  pile  of  Julius  Cafar. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of 
mount  Palatine,  I  croffed  over  the  Capitoline 
hill,  not  without  thinking  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  of  the  afylum,  which 
Romulus  there  erefted.  I  then  afcended  the 
adjoining  jgweVma/,  and  finifliedmy  longwalk 
at  the  beautiful  oval  church  of  St.  Andrew^ 
which  b  faid  to  be  built  exa6lly  on  the  model 

of 
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of  an  ancient  roman  temple.  In  the  gardens 
behind  that  church  ftood  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Quirinus,  of  which  there  are  now 
no  remains.  In  a  folitary  part  of  that  gar- 
den I  fat  down,  and  with  my  pencil  wrote 
the  few  following  lines  for  my  pupil's  ufe. 

**  There  are  feveral  parts  of  the  ftory  of 
^  Romulus  which  feem  quite  fabulous  and 
romantic:  letuspafsover  thefe^  anddirefi 
our  attention  to  thofe  parts  of  his  hiftory 
which  probably  were  rekl.  In  this  exa<^ 
•*  mination^  the  young  reader  will  find,  that 
"  Romulus  deferves  a  very  confiderable  rank 
''  in  the  catalogue  <^  thoie  men^  who  have 
*•  been  famous  for  the  abilities  of  their  minds, 
**  though  not  for  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts^ 
'*  Spurred  on  by  ambition  and  pride,  thefe 
*''men  frequently  achieve  many  great  ac- 
*'  tions,  fome  of  which  are  truly  laudable, 
*•  fome  very  much  the  contrary.  Such  feems 
*'  to  be  the  charafter  of  Romulus;  and  as 
fuch,  it  may  indeed  contain  much  inftruc- 
tion  for  a  judicious  ftudent  of  hiftory; 
though  it  never  can  be  thought  worthy  to 
"  be  ranked  among  thofe  far  more  exalted 
C  4  **  chara£lers, 
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"  charafters,  which  are  equally  great  and^ 
**  good. — Someyjfru  of  thofe  exalted  charac- 
**  ters  may  be  qbferved  regularly  to  :make 
*^  their  appearance  in  every  country,  and  in 
*'  every  age  of  the  hiftofy  of  the  world;  and 
**  happy  we  efteem  ourfelves  in  having  thefe 
'*  glories  of  human  nature,  thefe  excellent 
"  models  for  our  humble  imitation.  The 
*'  roman  hiftory  feems  .to  contain  fqyeral  of 

thefe;  may  we  be  rightly  directed  in  their 

choice  and  ftudy ! 

V  But  a  far  inferiour  charaftcf^  rqw  be-* 
fore  you;  however  as  it  is  the  firft,  fo  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  laft  of  the  kind,  with 
*^  which  I  may  trouble  you  in  the  courfe  of 
"  leflures,  which  you  know  I  intend  for  your 
*^  fervice,  an4  that  of  your  young  friends,  *  as 
*^  a  kind  oi  feUEl  roman  biography ;  though 
*^  in  every  part  of  it^s  execution  lihall  cer- 
*^  tainly  find  continual  reafbn  to  lament  my 
**  own  inability  for  fuch  an  attempt. 

•'  In  your  larger  hiftoricalftudjes,  you  will 
^*  frequently  meet  with  fuch  tharafters  as  this 
♦^  o{  Romulus  i  and,  on  that  account,  it  may 
**  not  be  perhaps  improper  to  hint  to  you  the 

^*  method 
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*'  method  which  I  ihould  propofe  to  you  in 
^^  examining  them. 

*^  FiAST  from  the  great  eflential  defeO:  of 
*^  thefe  charafters,  confider  the  neceffity  of 
"  fixing  one  worthy  end  and  noble,  objefl:, 
**  to  which  you  n^ay  moft  wifely  and  inva^ 
**  riably  fleer  during  the  whole  voyage  of 
*'  life;  that  objeft  can  be  no  other  than  this, 
'^  The  attainment  of  the  divine  fa- 
*'  vouR,  particularly  by  doing   as 

**  MUCH  GOOD  AS  POSSIBLE  TO  MANKIND. 

^^  Without  this  happy  and  noble  motive,  how 
imperfeft  and  vain  are  all  the  works  of 
public  or  private  life !  Without  this  habi* 
**  tual  fublime  intention,  how  flrangely  are  the 
**  abilities  employed  of  thofe  princes,  flatef- 
**  men,  &c.  who  are  vulgarly  called  great  and 
*'  wife  ?  Great  indeed  are  they  in  many  ar- 
ticles, but  mean  in  the  greatefl ;  wife  in 
every  thing,  except  only  in  the  ultimate 
*^  defign,  aim,  and  end  of  all  their  aClions. 

'^  Af  T  E  R  having  made  yourfelf  thoroughly 
**  fenfible  of  this  great  and  moft  unhappy 
**  deficiency,  which  utterly  excludes  fuch  cha- 

«  rafters 
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**  raders  from  the  high  rank  of  true  heroes ; 
^^  (into  which  rank  indeed  we  ipuft  again  and 
"  again  repeat,  that  no  chara£);er,  however 
**  richly  endowed  ¥rith  abilities  of  mind,  can 
•*  properly  be  admitted,  except  it  be  pofFeffed 
of  goodnefs  alfo)  you  may  then  withdraw 
your  attention  from  this  difagreeable  fub* 
jeft ;  and  apply  yourfelf  to  ,the  ftudy  of 
whatever  may  be  found  tmly  laudable,  in 
*^  their  actions,  or  in  their  qualities  of  mind. 

*'  Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
♦*  hiftory  of  Romulus,  ftrangely  fuperiour 
"  either  to  the  general  fcope,  or  to  the  other 
**  parts  of  his  life.  For  not  now  to  take  notice 
•*  of  his  fortitude,  and  other  military  virtues, 
**  — in  which  perhaps  he  was  as  great  a  cha- 
**  rafter  as  ever  afterwards  appeared  in  jhis 
**  warlike  city ; — with  what  caiidour  does 
Dionyjlus  enlarge  on  the  political  wifdom 
of  his  civil  and  religious  inftitutions  ?  How 
exemplary  indeed  was  his  political  mercy 
to  the  neighbouring  nations  whom  he  con- 
'*  quered  ?  How  exemplary  alfo  his  political 
'*  care  of  the  increafe  of  his  people,  not  only 
•*  by  the  inftitution  of  his  afylum,  but  by  other 
^'  far  more  laudable  methods  of  population  ? 

«  for 
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ibr  notwitfianding  all  the  lofs  fuffered  in  his 
bloody  wars^  he,  during  his  reign,  had  in- 
•*  creaied  the  number  of  his  people,  in  the 
«  amazing  proportion,  of  from  three  to  forty- 
^  ieven  *.  * 

•*  May  many  new  cities,  now  rifing  on 
*^  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ame- 
rica,— in  comparifon  of  which  indeed  the 
"  lake  of  Alba,  and  this  river  of  the  Tiber^ 
'*  are  but  as  a  fmall  pond  and  rivulet*— be 
"  blefled  with  governors  and  legiflators  full 
*^  of  fuch  political  wifdom,  and  of  far  greater 
**  goodnefs  of  heart  I 

"  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  Dionyjius 
'^  has  too  much  £ivoured  the  chara£ler  of 
'^  Romulus  in  feveral  parts  of  his  pidure  of 
*'  it.  He  feems  indeed  to  have  given  to  that 
**  warlike  prince  the  reputation  of  many  legi- 
^  flative  inftitutions,  which  much  more  pro- 
bably 
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^^  bably  are  to  be  afcribed  to  fome  of  his  royal 
**  fucceflbrs,  particularly  Numa  and  Servius 
**  Tullius ;  or  to  fome  of  the  firft  republican 
"  patriots,  particularly  Publicola.  But  how- 
•*  ever  this  may  be,  yet  certainly  feveral  of 
*^  thefe  inftitutions,  whoever  was  their  real 
"  author,  have  much  good  in  them ;  and  high- 
•*  ly  deferve  the  attention  of  all  young  ftudents 
*'  in  hiftory ;  peculiarly  thofe  who  are  prepar- 
"  ing  themfejves,  as  fome  of  your  young  friends 
"  are,  for  the  duties  of  a  fenatorial  life/' 

After  having  written  thefe  few  pages,  I 
left  the  gardens,  where  I  was  fitting  near  the 
place  of  the  great  j^wiVm^z/ temple,  propofing, 
as  foon  as  I  could  reach  my  lodgings,  to  fit 
down  again  to  fome  of  the  books  which  I  left 
on  your  table,  and  to  extraft  from  them  a 
more  particular  account  of  all  the  laudable 
aftions  of  Romulus.  Accordingly,  before  I 
went  to  bed,  I  read  over  again  his  life  in  Plu- 
tarch, together  with  the  following  life  of  Ly- 
curgus ;  which  laft  I  began  indeed  acciden- 
tally, but  could  not  leave  unfinifhed.  I  was 
really  fo  much  pleafed  with  many  parts  of  the 
wife  and  mild  charafter  of  the f par  tan  legifla- 
tor,  that  when  I  rofe  in  the  morning  I  thought 

it 
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it  would  not  be  imptoper,  if,  for  your  ufe,  I 
were  to  endeavour  to  contrail  it  with  that  of 
the  founder  oi  Rome.  I  was  the  more  wiUing 
to  make  this  attempt,  as  I  imagined  that  fucb 
a  contraft  might  ferve  to  refleft  a  ftrong  and 
trueiight  on  the  good,  as  well  as  on  the  bad 
a£ik>ns  of  Romulus.  I  was  ftill  the  more  ini^ 
dined  to  it,  as  the  charafter  of  Lycurgus 
feemed  to  me  to  contain  much  inflxuftion  for 
perfbns  of  every  time  of  life,  and  to  claim  a 
peculiar  veneration  frpm  all  young  travellers,; 
whether  ftudious  of  political  wifdom,  or  of 
polite  litierature  ;  but,  on  fecond  thoughts,  I 
judged  fuch  an: attempt  would.be  very  unne-: 
ceflaryi  ibr  it  was/with  great  pleafure  tftat  1 
recoUelEled  having  heard  at.  large  your  own 
lentim^its  on  thofe  very  fame  xharafters. 

.)It  was,  1  very  well  remember,  during,  the 
laft  mQnth  of.  our  ftay  in  England^  that  we 
paflied  a;  day  together  at  St.  Albans^  with  the 
curiofity  of  foreigners ;  the  morning  was  em-* 
ployed  .in  viewing  the  abbey,  arid  riding 
around  the  circuit  df  old  Verulam^ ,  the  after- 
noon, in  vifiting  the  adjoining  hou&of  lord 
Bacon,  The  gallery  6f  that  houfe  we  found 
filled  with  the  names  aiid  paimed  biifts  of 

many 
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many  celebrated  patriots  and  legiflators  of 
totiquity,  as  well  as  of  many  conquerors,  and 
founders  of  potent  monarchies  from  Scfofiris 
down  to  Ottoman.  Among  the  firfl  of  thefe 
we  obferved  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gallery, 
the  name  of  Lyciirgus ;  and,  on  the  other 
fide,  oppofite  to  it,  that  oi Romulus.  Look- 
ing on  the  name  of  Lycurgus^  you  entered 
into  a  moft  pleafing  converfation  on  the  vir- 
tues as  well  as  on  the  abilities  of  that  truly 
great  man ;  both  his  goodneis  and  his  wif-* 
.dom  had  indeed  been  frequently  the  fubjed 
of  your  admiration,  during  your  ftudies  at 
the  univerfity.  Looking  on  the  name  of 
Romulus  J  you  (poke  with  proper  refpeft  of 
his  great  abilities,  with  proper  candour  of  his 
many  good  adions,  and  with  proper  concern 
of  thofe  which  were  very  much  the  contrary. 
You  fighed  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
lord  Bacon,^  and  moft  ardendy  exprefied 
your  wiflies,  that  he  had  filled  his  gallery  with 
thofe  charaders  only  which  were  equally 
good  and  great ;  and  that,  in  hb  ftudioua 
meditations  there,  he  had  as  diligendy  and 
fiiccefsfiilly  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  the  moft  per&£l  of  men^  as  he  rivalkd 
the  abilities  of  the  wifeft^ 

But 
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But  let  us  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
fubjed.  The  fun  is  now  fetting,  and,  during 
the  firft  half  hour  after  fun-fet,  the  dews  of 
this  climate  are  very  chilling  and  dangerous ; 
let  us  rather  think  of  returning  home  to  our 
lodgings,  than  of  fitung  here  any  longer  ia 
the  open  air. 


Thje  company  now  walked  down  the  hill : 
they  palled  by  the  fide  of  feveral  cafcades,  and 
entered  into  the  more  ornamented  parts  of  the 
Corjini  gardens*  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
that  verdant  theatre,  where  the  academicians^ 
called  Quirini,  hold  their  annual  aifemblies^ 

At  the  laft  meeting  of  the  academy  here, 
laid  Crito,  the  firft  compofition  which  was 
recited,  was,  as  I  am  informed,  an  oration  on 
the  character  of  Numa.  How  ftrongly  muft 
the  minds,  bodi  of  the  orator,  and  of  the 
aucUence,  have  been  afie6led  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  they  were  then  ftanding  fo  near  to 
the  grave  of  that  ^ood  and  wile  king  * ! 

May 

•  ^nma  conditm  ffi/uh  Janicuh.    Vid.  Livy, 
The  Urge  woocb^and  vineyards  of  the  corfini  palace  cover 
a  very  confidcrablc  part  of  that  fide  of  the  janicuian  hiU 

which 
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May  it  alfo  be  a  good  omen  to  us  in  our 
prefent  undertaking,  that  we  have  begun  it 
near  the  tomb  of  Numa! 

To-morrow  morning  we  will  endeavour 
to  coniider  his  glorious  chara£^en  j      • 

There  are  fome  monuments  to  his  me- 
mory on  the  other  fide  of  Rome,  on  the  rifing 
ground  behind  the  Barberini  palace ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  vifiting  thofe,  I  imagine  that  you  will 
rather  choofe,  efpecially  at  this  pleafant  feafon 
of  the  year,  to  take  a  morning's  ride  into  the 
country,  to  the  Egerian  valley,  his  beloved 
raral  retirement^  and  favourite  feat  of  medi- 
tation. 

ivhich  fronts  Rome ;  the  palace  itfelf,  with  it's  gardens,  lie 
at  the  feet  of  the  fame  hill.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  the  grave  of  Numa  is  fomewhere  either  within  thofe 
gardens,  or  very,  nearly  adjoining  to  them. 

In  one  of  the  libraries  at  Rome  (if  I  be  not  miftaken,  in 
that  of  the  Collegio  Romano)  is  a  manufcript  volume,  written 
feveral  hundred  years  ago,-  containing  a  kind  of  defcription, 
with  fome  very  indifferent  drawings,  of  the  antiquities  of 
.Rome.  Among  thefe  is  rcprefented,  how  truly  I  know  not, 
Ihe  tombs  and  epitaphs. both  of  Romulus  and  Numa.  But 
there  is  not  at  prefent  any -trace  left  of  either  of  thofe  tombs, 
nor  is  there  any  tradition  at  Rome  of  their  cxa^t  ittuation  t 
excepting  only,  that  the  fcpulchre  of  Romulus^  according  to 
Farro  and  ViSor^  was  near  the  temple  oi  Jupiter  Statoty  in 
the  Forum  ;  and  that  of  Numa^  fomcwhere  at  the  feet  of 
t Jic  janiculan  hill, 
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Book  L 

CHAPTER    I. 
PIRST  DAY'S  CONVERSATION, 


It  Ver^  C?  Venuii  t3  vcris  pntnuncius  ante 
Pinnaius  gradilur  Zephyrus  vefiigia  propter  : 
Flora  quihus  mater  preefpergtm  ante  viai 
'  CunHa  coloriHs  egregiis^  &  oipribus  opplei. 

i^UCH  was  the  beauty  and  fweetnefii  of  the 
rpnng,  fach  the  fereaity  of  the  morning  of  the 
firft.of  Jloy,  vhen  this  company  of  friends  met 
in  the  Via  Saera^  at  the  temple  of  Peace. 

Opposite  to  that  temple  they  found  their 
coach  waiting  for  them,  at  the  gate  of  the  JVir* 
nefe  gardens;  which  gate  is  fuppofedto  be  nearly 
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in  the  fame  place  where  the  Porta  Mugonia  ftood, 
during  that  fir£t  part  of  the  reign  of  RomuluSf 
while  Rome  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
quadrangular  Palatine  hill. 

They,  feated  themfelves  in  the  coach^  and 
proceeded  with  great  pleafure  to  the  Egerian  vaU 
ley,  whicH  lies  in  the  country  about  three  or  four 
miles  diftant.  In  their  way  thither,  as  they  pafled 
along  the  fide  of  Monte  Calio^ — which  hill  derived 
it's  name  from  it's  firft  inhabitant,  the  Etrufcan  C<e- 
lius^  who  feuled  on  it  during  Romulus' s  reign,— -the 
converfation  was  turned  by  Crito  to  the  hiftory  of 
Italy  in  tfaofc  e4rly  times,  which  preceded,  or 
nearly  followed,  the  building  of  Rome;  he  made, 
in  particular,  feveral  refiedibns  on  the  date  of 
£truria  in  thofe  remote  ages  ♦. 

««  ^TRURIA:!'  raid  he,  <«  was  then  a  very  con^ 
fiderable  nation;  it's  dominions  extended  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Alps  3  it^s  maritime  powor 
<iras  formidable  over  all  the  weftem  parts  of  the  JIL^ 
dittrranean.  Nor  was  th^t  country  lefs  remarkable 
for  it's  arts  and  fciences.  How  often,  dear  fir,"  in 
fpeakingthis,Crf#oadflrefledhimfelftodiey6ungeft 
and  moft  noble  of  the  company,  ^^  have  you  with 
great  curiofity.examined,  in  the  Italian  muftcums^ 

♦.  Vidt^Livii^  Mb*  v.  chap,  33^      • 

the 
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die  xelics  of  etrufcan  fculpture^  and  viih  great 
pleafure  admired,  on  feyeral  vares>  the  elegatt 
deiigns  of  etrufcan  pencils  ?  How  pleafing  is  the 
obfervation  whicloi  I  have  heard  you  make  on  thofe 
occafiohs  I  I  mean  that  Etruria^  in  thefe  art% 
feerns  to  have  befaa  to  Rtmt  n^rhat  Egypt  vaa  to 
Crttcc. 

^  ROMEf  indeed,  in  feveral  refpeds,  bore 
0  firoBg  filial  fimilitiide  td  Etruriai  many  of 
,  it's  civil  iaftitutions  wtre  copied  by  Remulus^ 
and  the  elder  Tarquin;.  many  of  it*s  religtoiis 
inftitutions  by  Numa^  by  Ancus  aUb»  if  I  be 
not  niiftaken^  and  afterwards  by  feveral  naagi* 
ftrates  of  the  republic  *•  Nor  was  it  without 
nafon,  in  our  late  journey  through  Tt^cang^  hi- 
ther, we  often  thought,  that  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
£ir%ril^y  if  it  could  be  thoroughly  recovereds 
would  be  c«e  of  the  beft  kinds  of  introdudioa  t» 
the  hiftory  of  R^mt^  In  viewing  the  multitude  of 
gtrufcan  infcriptiom  ftiU  remaining,  particulaiiy 
in  the  caverns  near  Tarpdniif  how  often  did  we 
vnfk  for  the  difcovery  of  fome  cenain  method  pf 
Mading  thofe  charaOiers  I  the  language  of  wkkb 
is  probably  a  dialed  of  the  Cclticj  and  the  comeats 
of  which  iwould  perhapa  caft  fome  confideiablf 

*  See  Ci€ir^  Ji  DMM4tti0t^y  lih.  u  chap..  41  •  9MidF4iIenl^ 
MaximMs^  in  the  bcgmntnf  of  the  i(lch<ip.  of  the  ift  book* 
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light  on  the  dark.hiftoiy  of  Italy  in  thofe  pri- 
mseval  times. 

<^  It  is  (aid^  that  Etruria  very  early  received^ 
and  incoiporated  into  itfelf,  fome  confiderable 
9/iatic  zndgrecian  colonies^  and  perhaps  alfo  fome 
from  Egypt*,  and  it  is  probable,  that  great  part 
of  its  glory  is  to  be  attributed  to  thefe  colonies/* 

The  coach  had  by  this  time  reached  the  old 
walls  of  Rome ;  they  paflTed  through  t&e  fouthem 
gate,  commonly  called  St.  Schafiian's^  and  pro- 
ceeded'on  that  famous  paved  way,  which  leads 
from  Rome  to  Jffaple$^  and  from  Naples  even  to 
Brundnfium.  After  fome  paufe  Crito  refumed  his 
difcourfe  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Th  e  coafts  of  the  fouthem  parts  oUttly  were 
very  foon  after  the  fiege  of  Troy  filled  with  grecian 
fettlements;  and  the  hiftoryof  that  country,  in 
thofe  early  times,  is  perhaps  more  worthy  of  your 
curious  attention  even  than  that  of  Etruria.  How 
fortunate  would  it  be,  if  we  could  extend,  not 
only  our  ftudies,  but  our  travels  alfo,  into  thofe 
parts  of  Italy  beyond  Naples !  How  pteafed  would 
the  noble  dilUttante  of  this  company  be,  in  viewing 
the  antique  architedure  of  the  temples  at  Paftum^ 
the  ancient  Tlpsegiwrn^  and  in  coUefting  elegant 
coins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  !  How 

happy 
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happy  would  xht  patriotic  politician  of  dus  trittm- 
virate  be  in  treading  the  footftepsof  thilegifla* 
uycsot Magna  Gr^ecta^  Charonias^  and  JSalttuusi 
the  difdples  of  Pythagoras  !  How  happy  would 
..yon  be,  my  dear  phihfophic  pupil,  if  you  could 
find  at  Crotonoi  or  Metapontum^  any  Temains  of 
that  temple  of  Cercs^  which  was  once  the  habitat 
tion  of  Pythagoras  himfelf  !"• 

CRITO  now,  at  the  defire  of  his  pupil,  gave 
the  company  a  ihort  aqcount  of  the  moft  refptSable 
patu  of  the  real  charader  of  Pythagoras.  He  . 
mentioned  the  amiable  behaviour  of  that  philo- 
fopher  in  his  early  youth,  and  .his  exemplary 
diligence  during  his  travels,  whether  while  ftudy^ 
ing  phiiofophy  and  the  arts*  in  Babylonia  and 
£gypt^  or  legiflation  in  Crttt  and  Sparta.  He 
defcribed  more  at  large  his  beneficence  to  this 
part  of , the  world,  by  importing,  on  the  conclufion 
of  his  travels^,  into  the  fouthem  parts  of  Italy^  the 
various  and  great  bleffngs  of  all  the  different 
Kgibns  through  which  he  had  paffed,  or  with  the 
wife  and  learned  natives  of  which  he  had  converfed. 

^«w,  (that  noble  Ifidian  virtue)  mi  ifupaTtm^,  tuu 

Cit^fOTwnfi*  mfOQmpiffiUTifiac  fuv  tmo^iuanf,  wfocmanfm 
ii  ixfvoio^,  'Mfoi  0}M^  (Pikmiipmcmv^  «poc  a}fA()hic  it 
Mdiviivurv*    MaM^a  ii  iranm^  Omrvfra,  Hffi  ^m9Hita» 
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Nor  are  we,  (aid  he,  to  omit  iNiliat  has  been  by 
leverai  kftrlttd  writecs  afierted«  moft  faag^y  to  bis 
bonour,  ibat  he  really  taught^  that  there  itfas  baft 
tint  Coo,  the  original  and  cauTeof  a&  things^ 
vho  enlightens  every  thing,  animates  every  tha^ 
and  from  ^hcrni  every  thing  proceeds ; '  tboiii^ 
as  to  this  having  really  been  his  glorious  do&iinc^ 
I  muft  own  I  am  in  fome  doubt.  . 

CRITO  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  famous 
tradition,  that  Nuua^  befide^  having  ftudied  in 
f/runa.the  religious  wifdom  of  that  country,  bad 
alfo  the  fdrtuneto  be  inftruEted  in  the  rdigtous 
vifdom  of  Greece^  ^yp*%  ^^<1  of  ^  ^^  ^^  ^7 
the  meixi&  of  Pythagoras^  one  of .  vhofe  Italian 
difciples  he  i;^  faid  \o  have  bten^.  Crito  ^obfeff 
ved,  bow  mncb chat  anfeieiit  tradition  vas>clearedi 
by  the  ailments  bf  fir  l/anc  Ncmton^.mA  Mn 
Htiokt^  from  it's  diief  chi«»n6logical  objefiions :  he 
bbferved  aUb,  as  a. further  argument  of  it's  trathf 
the  gre^Jimilaritjh  between  the  pious  and  pacific 
policy  of  this  philofophic  king,  and  of  thatlegi» 
flativephtloibpher.  Aniong  feveral  otbsr  parallel 
^  circumftantes  of  their  conduCi,  he  took  particukr 
nckice  of  th^ motives  which  influenced  Pyiiag&ras 
to  pay  peculiar  honour  to  the  dofirine  of^lence^ 

*  See  fetreral  of  the  aneient  writers,  patticulady  Ovhl^ 
In  the  beginning,  and  again  in  the  480U1  line  of  the  t5th 
book  of  the  Meiam§r/b»/eH 

and 
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and  to  ere0  a  tonple  to  the  Mufcs^  at  Us  favourite 
city  of  Crotcna  *•  He  mentionecl  alfo  the  grotto, 
10  which  Pytkag^as  often  retired^  in  the  Tuburbs 

CRITOnoif^  according  to  the  natural  wandering 
of  cottverfation,  wa«  beginning  to  t^k  of  big  fa- 
vourite fubjedf  viz.  the  ufefulneffi  of  a^quietpla^ce 
of  retirement  for  all  peribns  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Audy  of  any  important  fcientei  or  in  the  plan- 
ning of  any  great  fchenle  of  beQeficencje,  whe^ 
the  difcourfe  was  Cuddetoly  interrupted  hy  the 
foond    of   rurd  mdftc.      The   <t)ach  ftoppedi 
and  the  company,  on  getting  ouC^  fowd  them* 
fclves  in  a  meaddv,  which  is  part,  of  the  JEjierian 
valley.  In  this  meadow  appeared  fevefal  circles  of 
country  people  of  both  fexes,  dreifed  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  dancing  to  the  fomd  of  fome  Abruxzo  bag* 
^  pipes. .  On  inquiril^g  the  occafion  pf  fo  much  joy. 
and  gaiety  in  fo  foliury  a  place,    this  tnglijh 
company  were  infoHned  by  their  roman  fervant^, 
that  it  was  an  anniverlary-feftival  kept  always  on 

*    Tots   Kfortmaratf   mm0^hv(9  ifwa^a^M    Mti^tn   U^*     Tfx 
^m^uat  Tw  wof^naav  Of*ow<«f     T«t/W  y«^  ratf  fk^ff  &C«     Vid« 

Tvrw  ra  wo^}m  *ns  tM^  not  rnf  nfjof^s  iarfifft^  nm  rw  ^nvnatv 

D  4  this  ' 
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this  day,  and  in  this  place,  by  the  neighbouring 
peafants ;  that  this  cuftom  had  been  handed  down 
to  thefe  poor  people  by  their  anceftors,  frpm  time 
immemorial,  but  that  none  of  them  knew  what 
was  the  jreal  origin  of  it.  Crito'i  pupil,  with  great 
pleafure,  then  Reminded  his  young  Iriends  of  what 
their  learned  antiquarian  had  faid  to  them  on  dieir 
firft  vifit  to  this  Egerian  valley,  viz.  that  the  an- 
cient remans  had,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of 
Numa^  appointed  an  annual  feftival  to  be  kept  on 
this  fpot,  on  the  calends  of-  May^  wUch  cuftom 
was  ftill  obferved  by  the  neighbouring  country 
people,  annually  on  the  firft  holiday  in  that  mqnth^ 
though  more  than  four  and  twenty  centuries  had 
now  elapfed  fince  the  bleifed  reign  of  that  father 
of  his  people.         *         ^ 

This  explanation  gave  great  pleafure  to  the 
company :  with  all  the  happinefs  of  good-nature 
they  looked  for  fome  confiderable  time  on  the 
cheerfulnefs  and  joy  of  thefe  peafants;  and  then 
walked  forwards  through  the  verdant,  though  very 
wild  and  defolate,  valley,  which  lay  before  them*. 

On 


*  Traveriandofi  la  via,  e  la  ColltKa^  comparifce  la  lunga 
e  piacevole  valle  d*Egeria^  il  <rui  fontc  c  a  guifa  di  Spelwca^ 
cktto  della  Cafarella  da  i  .duchi  di  tal  nomci  che  ne  erano 
poffeflori,  ora  del  prencipe  Palla^icini.  Lo  fpeco  della  fon* 
tana  e  incavato  dentro  la  Collima,  e  fopra  nel  piano  vi  era  il 
tempio  dcUc  Camene^  con  alcune  Colonne  tra  la  mura  delU 

Facciaia 
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On  the  right  of  that  valley  is  a  fmall  Hfing  ground 
covered  with  vines,  on  which  is  ftill  remaining, 
almoft  eiitire,  a  large  ancient  temple,  generally 

fuppofed 

Fm€€i0ttt  al  preGcnte  dcdicato  a  ^t.  Vrhano  cKe  vi  fu  fepd« 
lito;  ncUa  volta  reftano  alcuni  ftucchi  antichi,  ma  rimoder- 
uati;  pretende  il  Vlardini  chc  vi  fi  vcdono  ancora  vcftigi 
dc  t«inpietti  deiUcatl  a  Gi^me^  Sattimc^  Giunone^  Ventre^  Dia^ 
na^  chc  io  per  altro  non  vi  ho  faputo  trovare.  La  chic  fa  di 
St,  Vrbano  fu  fcoperta  nclk  Vigne  quafi.  fepolta  ncl  1634, 
dal  P.  Ct/are  BttiUi  FreU  dtXV  oratorio  :  c  Urhano  VII U 
la  x'Aoxh  ^  nuovo^  e  ritocco  le  antiche  figure  »  elTcndo  qui 
fottd'  il  CimiUri9  di  Preitfiato.  La  f<>ntana  d'  Egeria  i 
Gueir anticp, non meno  che  celcbre,  luogonel  quale  Njtmm 
Pomfilio  fingcva  di  confultare  la  nimfa  Bgeria^  onde  rimafc 
otiefto  fonte  in  fomma  venera2ione  ;  fe  non  chc  al  tempo 
oi  GirvtnaU  col  Bo/cbeito  dellc  Mufe  venne  allogato  agT 
EbreL  Nellanicchia  vedcfi  una  (latua  giacente  fenzatella; 
iimulacro  di  queflo  fonte,  efTendovi  fcolpite  le  acque  a  pie 
di  eflb«  Tan  to  le  nicchie  per  le  nove  Mufe,  quanto  ie 
pareti  moftrano  efifere  anticniiEme,  tfd  in  \qualche  tempo 
reftaurate,  vedendovifi  framifchiato  lavoro  di  piccioli  fallb 
commefli  d'opei^  reticolare.  Vi  (i  vedono  fparfi  per  tern 
alcuni  capitelli  probabilmente  del  tempio  delle  Camene^ 
che  e  fopra  queuo  fonte:  oltre  detti  capitelli,  e  altri  mar- 
xni  per  icrra,  era  nel  mezzo  di  quefta  tbnte  d'  Egeria  una 
gran  tavola  di  Marmo  the  fi  teneva  qu'alche  fpecie  d'antU 
chita,  adeifo  n'^  ftato  fatto  altr*  ufq.  llcXWfrima  Dome^ 
nica  di  Maggio  concorrc  il  popolo  a  divertirvifi,  bevcndo 
dcU'  aaua  del  fonte,  che  e  ottima,  e  poco  diftante  dai'altra^ 
che  e  detta  falutare,  in  oggi  faluteyole  bagno  del  acqua 
fanta.  Ambedue  queft*  acque  erano  fagrc  oppreflb  i  Gm-. 
iili ;  cd  ambedue  |>a(rando  la  falutare  per  V  amena  valle 
d* Egeria^  formano  il  fiumicello  Almone  lepradetto* 

Defcrittione  del  Agro  Romano^  dal  P.  E/chmardi\  nuova 
cditioi;ie  dall'  Aoate  Venuti^  page  297, 

The  young  reader  will  not  be  difpleafcd  at  the  perufal 
9lfo  of  Plutarcb'j  ihort  account  of  this  place. 

En  it  (  tfti  VHfAXf  )  X^y^  MncTiXts  Ka^itfuaatt  ro  Xf^ftot  ixf;>o» 
xai  r}ts  VMi  aJIo  kiifAMfaUi  oira  rx  t7oAX«'  ^rudou  evt^iar^^Hvtff 
mA^*  TUv  Of  'KVfw^  i  matra^tt  ro  yvftov,  vius  Ufow  aTn^u^xi  ras 

T9  twtxkf9f9    Plui;«  dc  mtd  Num^t^ 
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fuppofed  to  be -that  which  was  dedicated,  f>n  this 
fpot,  to  Silence^  and  the  Mufes.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hillock  is  the  grotto  of  Numa;  before  it^ 
feveral  broken  capitals. of  marble  columns  lie 
fcattered  on  the  grafs;  and  within  it,  at  the  upper 
end,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  an  antique  i]latue,  though 
iiiuth  disfigured  by  time*  On  each  of  the  three 
fides  of  this  grotto  are  three  empty  nichea,  in 
which  the  ftatues  of  the  nine  Mufes  once  flood. 
In  one  comer  fidls,  with  a  pleafing  murmur,  a 
moft  plentiful  fpring  of  the  cleareft,  fofteft,  and 
fweeteft  water,  called  by  the  peafants  La  Fontana 
Bella.       ' 

4 

Sgeria  tjl  quaprabet  aquas^  Dta  grata  Camctnis  : 
Jlla  Nvfmc:  conjuxy  confiliumjnefuiU 

.  Repeating  thefe  lines,  Crifd*s  pupil,  whofe  heart 
was  overflowingly  full  both  of  poetry  and  bene- 
volence, wiihed  for  fome  milk  and  wine  to  make 
libations  to  the  benevolent  goddeOi  of  the  place* 
He  ftooped  down,  and  took  a  large  draught  of 
this  facred  fountain ;  obferving  that  the  fituation 
of  this  fine  fpring,  thus  rifing  under  thefe  niches, 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  Cajlalian  fyrihg  in  the 
lacred  fuburbs  of  Dtlphos^  over  which  (according 
to  Wheeler's  defcription)  there  are  fome  niches  for 
ftatues  llill  remaining,  and  feveral  fragments  of 
marble  \)maments  (till  lying  near  it.     He  then 

repeated 
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repeated  fome  of  the  beautiful  anapxfts  in  the  Ion 

oi  Euripides.       _*         . 

Th£  youngeft  gentleman  looiing  on    ikefc 

,  fiichesy  wi&ed  that  they  vere  fiUod  with  the  ori« 

ginal  antique  Halites  of  the  Mufes^  or  with  fuch 

pi&ures  as  thofe  in  the  .painted  chamber  of  Perw^^ 

gia.     How  glorioufly,  added  he,  has  Pietro  Pe- 

^  rngino^  that  woiiby  mailer  of  Rapkad^  adorned 

the  pannels  of  that  eh&mber  with  the  teprefenta* 

lion  of  feveral  worthies  of  ahcteintt  itomtf^  par*- 

..tfcttlarly  with  the  mi6ft  ihniabte  and  venerable 

figure  of  Icing  Nwn!   I  iketch!d  out  that  noble 

figure  during  our  flay  9X  Perugia^  and  I  believe 

liave.the  drawing  with  me  here  in  my  pocket*book» 

Whxls  this  young- gentleman  was  exsimintag 
his  papers  for  tha^t  drawings  Critc's  pu^tl  was«fli4 
ploying  himfelf  in  gathering  an  fad&dfdi  of  violets 
from  the  banks  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave;  he 
Xbattered  them  j6n  t1ie  waters  of  the  JEf  mVm  fpringt 
rapture  gliftening.in  bis  eyei»  Crii^  looked  oa 
fabn  with  earoeft  and  parental  fondnefs;  his  eyes 
alfo  were  fwelling  with  tears  of  pleafure*  when  the 
company  unanittoufly  reminded  him  of  die  papers 
which  he  mentioned  yefterday.  He  immediately 
fsA  down  under  the  ihade  of  an  aged  olive-tf ee^ 
atid.began  to  read  as  follows. 

NUMA. 
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Nui^A  was  bom  at  Cures^  one  of  the  capital 
ckie$  of  that  country  of  the  fdbiHes^  the  lofty 
mountains  of  which  we  have  often  admired  in  the 
profpe&s  from  the  roman  Camfania. 

He  was  by  nature  excellently  difpofed  to  virtue: 
and  this  difpofition  was  Bi^y  improved,  firft^ 
by  a  good  education  in  hii youth;  and  ^iterwards 
by  his  moral  philofophic  ftudies,  which  he  was 
fo  happy  as  diligently  to  continue  during  his 
manhood.  Tsrov  iyof  rsv  «iv}|Me  (fays  Dicnyfius  Ha* 
licamaffeus)  sk-  «v  m^x!^^^  K^rapi^fM^iv  sv  mq 
mptrroig  r«y  irevimiMVift  itafi^^evrw  y£V8c  re  y«p  £^ 
fiwiXeis,    iMp<Pm'ri  miTihMO^i  fiaaiKM^c*  mwitten  ri 

It  is  alfo  particularly  remarked,  that  fome  ad«> 
verfities— thofe  perhaps  beft  leflbns  in  a  princely 
education — ^which  Numa  underwent  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  were  moft  highly  ferviceable  to 
him^  in  perfecting  his  excellent  frame  of  mind. 

By  the  joint  affiftance  of  all  thefe  feveral  means, 
his  breaft  is  faid  to  have  been  purified,  not  only 
from  thofe  paflions^  which  are  univerfally  confi- 

dered 
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dered  as  vile  and  mean,  but  alfo  from  thofe  which 
by  the  world  are  fometimes  falfely  called  virtue$« 

Yo  V  my  dear  pupil,  will  be  particularly  happy 
in  recoUe&ing,  that  while  Numa  was  refiding,  as 
a  private  nobleman,  at  his  country-feat  at  Cures^ 
never  was  there  any  thing  like  a  oomplatnt  heard 
in  his  neighbourhood  of  his  avarice,  pride,  or 
oppreffion  of  the  poor;  nor  ever  in  his  houfe 
were  there  any  marks  feen  either  of  falfe  indul- 
gence (Tpvijtf),  or  wrong  expcnce  («oXvr€9U<a*): 
His  time  and  his  induftry  were  conftandy  employed 
IB  that  greateft  felicity — an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  good  a£lions.  It  is  remarked^  that  be  was  ill 
particular  always  ready  to  aflift  all  his  country 
neighbours  either  as  a  faithful  and  fenfible  coun- 
fellor  to  them  in  their  private  affairs;  or  in  the 
ofiice  of  an  impartial  judge,  and  kind  mediator 
1>etween  them.  The  few  hours,  which  thefc  em- 
ployments daily  left  to  his  own  leifure,  were  not 
pafled  in  idle  amufements  or  pkafures,  or  ia 
fchemes  of  acquiring  further  wealth  to  himfelf, 
Imt  totally  confecrated  to  thofe  exalted  ftudies^ 
which  are  the  worthieft  objeds  of  the  nobleft 
faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  and  to  that  work, 
which  is  the  molt  fublime.exercife  of  them,  the 
vorlhip  of  the  great  Creator. 

♦  Vide  Plufarct. 
J  Thb 
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Th£  great  reputation,  which  was  the  natural 
confequence  of  fuch  behaviour,  induced  Tatius^ 
(then  the  chief  of  the  fabines,  and  who  even 
fliared  the  fovereignty  of  this  city)  to  offer  to 
Num4t  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  which  offer  he 
was  fo  happy  as  to  fee  accepted.  But  this  honour- 
able ajiiance  did  not  in  the  leaft  affe£k  the  mind 
of  Numa  with  pride :  he  declined  living  in  his 
father4nJaw*s  ftate :  he  continued  ftiil  to  make 
his  country-neighbours  happy  by  his  refidence' 
among  them,  and  there  to  protect  and  nurfe  the 
old  age  of  bi»  dear  father  Pomponius. 

*  Some  years  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  retired  ftiU  farther  from  the  world:  he 
vifited  hut  fcldom  even  his  neighbouring  town 
vfCuresy  but  paffed  mod  of  his  time  inlblttarj 
meditations.  ArpavXtt^f  rm  «oAAff  yuu  mhKMfiHu  ftoi^ 
ffacXev*  If  $f!kgt<rt  &emv,  K«i  AerfMi0'iV  tsfHCj  Him  ro%w 
wffny^Qp  woAQMyO^  Ti]v  Suurttv.  Nor  did  {his  love 
of  retirement  proceed  from  any  meliMitcholy  turn 
of  mind;  on  the  contrary,  folitude  was  a  per- 
petu^  fund  of  happinefs  to  him;  for  it  *alway» 
was  accompanied  with  it's  fitter  philofpphic  gracei^ 
love  of  ftudy>  and  love  of  {Hety. 


O  MT 
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O  MY  dear  pupil,  continued  CnVt?,  laying  afide 
bis  papers  for  fome  moments,  how  often  have  I 
wiihed  in  your  claffic  ftyle,  to  dedicate  the  remain- 
der of   my   days   alfo,  T11   ayftdo^povcajn  0<ontr« 

Toy  €(10V  fi$$T9¥  x«rf  %^c« 

But  however  this  may  happen^  yet  before  wc 
proceed  fardicr  in  the  hiftory  of  Numa^  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  paufe  here  awhile,  and  m^e 
fome  fhort  reiliefiions  on  this  part  of  his  cha- 
ra&er. 

Many  of  the  philofophjica)  and  religious  doc* 
trines  of  antiquity,  particularly  thofe  of  the  py* 
ihagorean  fe£^,  were  wrapt  up  in  poetic  and  alle^pric 
mythQlagie;s.  Th^fe  myftiotogies  might  indeed 
ferve  to  convey  to  the  adepts  fome  real  and  va* 
luable  inftrudions;  but,  by  the  uninformed  part 
of  manJiind.  they  yere  frequently  mifunderftood; 
aDd»  notwithfMing  th^  moft  glaring  abfurdities^ 
taken  in  th^  ^tf^  f»fe,  as  real  hiftorical  fads. 
Thefe  ^M^MfHUM  wero  ftill  moreiiwiltiplied  by  the 
addition  of  other  p^^ular  fables* 

Tiis 
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Th  E  (lory  of  Numa^s  friendfliip  with  the  wood- 
nymph  Egcridy  if  taken  literally,  is  either  excef- 
lively  abfurdy  or  brings  a  moft  heavy  charge  of 
impofture  on  his  memory.  But  far  different  are 
the  ideas  which  it  conveys,  when  explained  ac- 
cording to  it's  probable  allegorical  meaning.  Re- 
tired and  filent  rural  abodes,  where  the  mind  can 
without  interruption  give*  itfelf  up  to  ftudy,  have 
been  always  loved  by  the  children  of  philofo- 
phy,  particularly  by  thofe  of  the  pthagorean 
feft.  Such  were  the  retirements  of  Numa;  and 
fuch  probably  is  the  whole  meaning  of  this  my* 
thological  ftory.  For,  on  examination  into  the 
character  of  Egeria^  you  will  probably  find  it  to 
be  a  mere  allegorical  perfonage.  Dionifius  fays, 
that  fome  writers  defcribe  her  as  one  of  the  Mufes. 
Ou%i  vujx^tiy,  uXXet  Ms^wv  fuair.  Plutarch  fays  the 
{ame;  and  adds,  that  one  of  the  titles  or  names  of 
ihis  Mule,  which  Numa^  according  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean do6lrines,  reverenced  more  than  any  of  the 
nine,  was  Tacita;  and  that  by  her,  and  by  the 
reft  of  the  Mufes,  Nufiia  was  infpired  in  all  his^ 
future  legiflatioa. 

But  befide  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  plea- 
fing  poetic  and  philofophic  mythology,  Plutarch 
feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  fomething 
of  far  greater  importance  lay  fhadowed  under  it. 
Perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  contain  fome 

diftant 
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diibmt  allufioxl  to  that  mod  fublime  do£lrine» 
which  has  conftituted  the  chief  happinefs  of  the 
vifeft  philofophers  of  all  ageS|  viz.  that  the  Deit/ 
really  condefcends  to,  give  attention  to  the  j^toiis 
retired  meditations  of  the  humble  and  merciful 
man.  Nor  is  it  ftrange,  that  the  Deity  fhould 
be  imagined  thus  to  dwell  with  fuch  as  are  emi- 
nently virtuous:  for  it  is  the  doftrine  of  Truth  it- 
felf,  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  gracioufly  con- 
defcend  to  communicate  his  Spirit  to  the  devout 
and  faithful;  increafing  their  goodnefs  and  hap- 
pinefs of  heart  every  day  ftill  more  and  mor^^  and 
infpirjng  into  their  breafts  the  deligns  of  all  their 
future  good  anions. 

ISut  let  uflt  not  htrt^  thoUgh  in  the  liioft  cautious 
manner,  prefume  to  enter  on  fuch  a  fubje^:  let 
us  return  to  our  claffical  ftudies. 


NUMA  was  living  in  fuch  retirement^  and  now 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  {(ppovtiMnarrji  n>diiift)% 
when  he  was  vifited  by  the  ambafladors  from 
RomCf  offering  him  the  throne  .which  was  thea 
vacant,  and  to  which  he  had  been  eleded  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  €ity. 
Numa  with fincerity  declined  this  offer;   it  being 

Vol.  I,  E  his 
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his  real  opinion,  that  he  was  not  the  proper  perfoti 
for  fining  that  ftation.     Rome  had  from  it's  ftrft 
fonnxlatioxi  been  continually  breathing  the  tnoft 
warlike  Ipirit,  continually  <lcfirous  of  feme  new 
military  «nterprife :    Whereas  he,  whom  Aey  now 
fo  unexpcftediy  had  chofen  for  their  fovercign, 
was  a  perfon  of  the  moft  oppbfrte  difpofition;  a 
lover  of  ptface,  retirement,  and  fttrdy;   a  com- 
panion, not  of  military  men,  but  of  thofe  who  paff. 
cd  their  lives  in  the  quiet  occupatiom  of  a:gricul- 
ture  or  paftprage;  and  who  fcarce  ^vcr  alfembled 
togeAfer,  but  to  contribute  to  their  mutual  cheaN 
fulnefs  and  happinefs,  or  to  hemour  the  gods  oh 
their  feftivals  by  their  vocal  or  inftrumental  mufit 
afcending  to  heaven  in  harmony. — But  on  thb 
other  hand  it  was  reprcfented,  that  perhaps  thefc 
were  the  very  reafons,  which  ought  to  influence 
him  to  the  acceptance  of  this  hrgh  and  importam 
6ffice:    that  perhaps  Providence  was  nolr  willing 
to  cad  into  public  praQice  that  virtue  and  wifdomf 
with  which  it  had  fo  long  ^fpired  him  in  private 
life;  and  to  ufe  him  as  an  inftrument  for  gradually 
filfteiyiig  the  fierce  temper  of  chat  wart  ike  nation; 
kemling  it  under  the  mild  and  benign  yoke  of 
.ifligion,  bleifing  it  hy  ^e  inftitution  asid  ex- 
ecution 6f  good  law^    a»d  crownkig  it  and  aill 
it's  neighbdwing  nations  wick  peate,  and  with  all 
the  other  bieffings,  whiich  would  ilow  from  the 
govemmenti  and  ftill  more  abundantly  from  the 

Qxample 
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examfyle  orf  Aicb  a  fovereign.  That  on  the 
Irhole,  it  was  very  well  known^  that  JViim^  would 
tiot  be  induced  to  accept  of  ibi^  offer  of  the 
crown,  from  any  confideratkm  of  intereft;  tha 
royat  income  being  no  tempuiion  to  fo  wife  a 
^erfon,  who  w^  perfe^Vy  h^^y  and  contested 
with  his  own  moderate  fwltine^*-*or  from  amy 
defire  of  that  glory,  which  att6nds  power  and 
dominion;^  he  being  afacady  fotfoanded  with  a 
mnth  fuperiour  gibry,  the  glory  of  virtue  ^^^buc, 
that  it  was  alfo  as  gehei'aliy  hoped^  that  he  Would 
not  decline  an  office  which  would  open  to  fo  wife 
and  good  a  man  fo  large  a  field  for  gMat  and 
good  adions«  in  benefitting  m(mkind,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  honour  and  worfhip  of  the  Deity. 

O  N*  Aefe  motives^  Ifumu  accepted  the-  govern- 
ment, and  immediately  exerted  himfelf  kh  th^ 
great  duties  of  it.  -^  It  is  highly  obfe^rvable^  that 
iStte  ndble  objeds^  t6  which  he  uniBormly  AU 
reded  all  the  laboui^s  6f  his  long  reign  wer^  thefe 
two; 

1 .  the  cnantfagtment  of  religion  : 

2.  The  maintaining  of  peace. 

u  iN^irelatibnrothdfitft  of  thef<i  objects,  you 

have' with  pleafure  read  in  Dior^us^  that  Niim^ 

inftitattfd  in  this  ciiy  Tif4)ip  #«vt^  wWtXW  dmf^  eM 

£  a  B^ 
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tv^B^eia  ^fo)fBffcu  xon.  You  have  heard  alfo,  what 
even  Machiavel  fays  on  this  fubje€t.  Confidtrato 
4unquc  tutto  conchiudo^  cht  la  religtone  itUrodctta 
d(i  Numa^  fu  tra  It  prime  cagioni  dtllafclicitd  di 
qucllaciud.  Per  cht  quella  causo  buoni  ordini: 
i  buoni  ordinifanno  bitonafortuna;  Scc.^^D'altra 
parity  nijfuno  maggiort  inditiojipuott  havtrt  dalla 
rouina  d'un(L provincial  cht  vtdtrt  difprtgiato  il 
cuUo  divino.  But  it  was  not  only  from  political 
motives,  that  Numa  fo  greatly  encouraged  the 
fpirit  of  religion  among  his  fubjeds;  he  was  influ- 
enced to  it  by  much  more  exalted  motives,  fpr  his 

own  heart  alfo  overflowed  with  fincere  devotion^ 

• 

In  attending  the  public  worfliip,  he  himfelf 
gave  to  all  his  people,  and  to  all  his  court,  a  con- 
fiant  and  moft  afic&ing  example  of  piety.  Hq 
Hudied  to  make  the,  fpirit  of  religion  appear 
amiable  to  them  all,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
took  the  utmoft  care  not  to  diminifli  from  it's  aw- 
jFulnefs,  but  by  the  united  means  both  of  it's  fweet* 
nefs  and  it's  majefty,  to  captivate  and  convert  the 
hearts  of  all  his  fubjefts.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed| 
but  that  in  thofe  dark  and  barbarous  a^es,  even 
the  wifeft  men  were  fubjeS:  to  great  errours  in  le* 
ligion,  as  well  as  to  great  fuperftitions;  or  are  we 
to.wonder,  but  to  lament,  that  the  piety  of  Numa 
Vjs  thus  unhappily  fo  very  much  obfcured;   It  is 

in 
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in  particular  however  greatly  to  his  honour,  that 
during  his  reign  no  bloody  facrifices  were  feen  iii 
any  of  the  temples  of  Rome;  oblations  of  com^ 
and  libations  of  liquors.  Were  then  the  only  facri- 
ficcs*,  nor  had  they  any  image  or  idolatrous  reprc- 
fentation  of  the  Deity.  If  any  emblem  of  the 
fupreme  nature  were  then  allowed,  it  was  only  that 
t>f  fire  or  light,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  and 
oriental  doflrines. 

It.  The  fecond  article  confifts  of  two  parts. 
Internal  peace;-  that  between  his  fubje£ts :  and 
€9;ternal  peace ;  that  between  his  date,  and  the 
fieighhouring  nations. 

In  order  to  the  maintaining  internal  peace  and 
tranquillity,  Numa  was  as  attentive  as  any  chi- 
^efe  monarch  to  the,  encouragement  of  agricuU 
ture;  that  happy  general  employment,  which, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  frees  mankind  from  the 
neceflity  of  bad  a&ions  for  their  fuppoit,  and 
from  the  mifery  of  mutual  rapine,  leaves  and  en^ 
courages  in  all  it's  profefTors,  a  proper  fpirit  and 
ftrength  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  of 
their  feveral  properties.  By  thefe  united  means 
of  religion  and  of  induftrious  agriculture,  Numa 

^  In  the  fitme  mxnntr  Pjtiag§rat  is  did,  whileat  Dttot^  to 
hxve  wprfhipped  at  that  altar,  as  fjun^  ttmt^tanT^*  tstt.    Vid« 

E  3  pacified 
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|>aci6ed  and  qitfeted  the  miiub  of  hb  people;  b^ 
introduced  t)ie  greatelt  traaquilUty  and  piider)  an^l 
in  general  a  ftrpng  fenfe  and  love  pf  mutual  juftkit 
^d  moderation,  among  the  rough  and  fierce  i^* 
habitants  of  this  city;  wfaich^  at  his  acceflTiAii  to 
ihe  throne,  was  not  only  yexatious  to  it's  liuefg^ 
jbour^,  butalfo  much  divided  in  itfelf  |>y  diffiureoi 
Seditious  faftions ;  particularly  of  ihe  famine  a|i4 
clban  parties. 

Np^  wcrp  thefe  bleflings  cofifiiied'  to  the  times 
pf  Numa.  The  fpirit  of  external  tranquillity  feeras 
indeed  to  h^ye  expired  with  him,  but  the  fpuit 
of  internal  peace,  and  it's  parent^,  religioii  ^x^ 
agriculture,  long  furvived.  It  is  true,  that  the 
fucceeding  kings  and  governors  of  Rom^^  vho 
were  all  perhaps  inferipur  to  Nvma^  both  in  wif 
4om  and  gop^nefs,  gn^duall^  d^{|rpyed  gr^t  put 
jof  thefe  and  his  other  noble  political  and  Kligipuf 
Inftitutipns ;  but  yet  mpch  Feniained  unh^^rt  fkhisf 
by  tifn^  pr  violence,  and  cpntinued  the  g^e^tcil 
hleifing  and  honour  to  the  romw  ^latipn  f9|r 
feveral  centuries. 

:  Sue  H  was  the  reign  of  Nmn§9  ^n  relfLtio^  tp  hif 
S9flt  pf  the  public  traiiquillily  «t  hpi^e.  As^  19 
peace  with  other  ftates,  he  conftantly  preferved  it 
Inviolable;  he  aideavpured  alfo  to  extend  that 

gpp^teft 
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gmteft  of  bleifiogsL  to  fuccecding  agess*.  But 
tkroug^  the  .whole  length  o£  the  rtman  hiftoryi 
110  part  i$  to  be  found  cq/tal  in  this  refpeft  to  the 
tHie  happinefs  and  g^o&ry  oilm  reign*  4Pot^  defiiiag 
no  honour  hut  the  higheft^^-ihat  is^^  the  ho]?i04Y  ^ 
doing  good  to  maiJunds  syid  b^iuE^  conyiBce^  ii| 
his  great  wifdom  how  infinitely  fuperiour  are  th9 
work$  of  peace  to  thqfe  of  war,  he,  durjing  a  reigi^ 
of  no  leCi  thaji  forty-ihrcijearsy  prefervcd  pea^Q  on 
all  fide«,  .  Nor  was  the.  rtma^  the  oaly  mationt 
the  temfi^r  of  which  wa&  fofteoed.  and  (;a]i9ed  hy 
hi«  mildneCs,  equity^  vA  benefiqencet^  Th^  iamf 
wonderful  chaf^ge^  which  wa^  produced  by  tbefQ  \t$ 

*  This  glorious  iiittDtloja  ofNnma  i^  naoifeit  from  Us  in« 

ftitutlon  ot  temples,  anci  of  public  divine  honours,  to  the  god 
TenUmUf  anito  the  goflUm  fnUiia FUn^  It  isftiUmort 
i^aniff  ft  (rom  hxk  erf  aiiox}  of  the  office  of  th«  Fecialit.  That 
office  feems  to  have  been  originally  of  the  greatefl:  dignity  in  » 
Ihe.ftauu  (MihaiM  fiumi^i«  tiQ  the  royal audw^ ;.  atiew  -^ 
^uibto.i|,whjBnwininffto  engage  in,  an  unjuft  war«*-Thi^ 
offi(;e  by  degrees  (b  decflned,  as  at  laft  to  bec6me  a  mere  cere- 
VHHiy  I  whkb,  b^M^ver,.  V4S  ^q^en^y  betteficjtl  to  thf  nji-r 
tiopa  conccmed.-n§ce  that  part  of  PluSarch^s  life  ofCamillm^ 
whieK  rdates  to  the  iiege  of  Clfifium,  and  it^^s  confequcnce. ' 


^  Re^no  itapotitue.  Ntt^ui  urb«m  ncwaaiy  coadkaai  v2  A 
anpi»»  jure  cam  legibufquc  ^q  maribus  de  intejjro  cpndera 
parat,  &c«  Omnium  ejus  operum  maximum  fliit  tutek,  per 
omne  regni  tempus  baud  miinor  pacis,  quam  r«gnii^  ftc^ 
Pietate  omnium  pcftora^buerat.  Quum  ipfi  fe  homines  in 
ref  is,  velut  unici  exempli,  mores  formarent ;  turn  finitimi 
Mmn  pppvii«  qui  ant<,  09(Itsi»o««»  vrbeii},  p^fit^mii^iaedip  ad 
foli^itandam  onmium  gaccm  credidcrant,^  in  earn  verecun** 
diam  addufti  funt  ut  civitatem  totam  in  cultum'Oerfau  De^ 
rjfmt  violarrducerent  nefas»-«-Xiv.  lib*  i« 

£  4  Rome 
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JLtmt^  communicated  itfelf  al{bto  the  neighbowtr 
ing  ftates.  The  manners  of  all  this  traft  of  Italy 
were  vifibly  changed.  Inimitationof  his  infthiQop 
Pythagoras^  Numa  avsiKe  upir^  ^ttfftv  kcAoKs  »xoTon 
€¥  IraXitf  voKewf  nara  rs  icevretc,  )au  vpog  aXXifXcc*. 
Inftead  of  the  madnefs  and  milfery  of  war,  there 
vas  univerfally  then  feen  an  ardent  love  of 
peace,  and  of  agriculture;  of  fimiily  happinefs, 
and  of  chearful  piety.  The  wifdom  of  Numa  was 
the  abundant  fource  from  which  continually 
Bowed  fuch  public  goodnefs  and  virtue.  The 
tranquillity  of  his  breaft  was  the  occafion  of  the 
fame  in  the  breafts  of  fo  many  others.  Happy 
himfelf,  he  made  all  others  happy:  his  fubjeds 
particularly,  who  by  his  example  grew  wife,  and 
voluntarily  conformed  themfelves  to  an  innocent 
and  happy  life,  in  concord  and  friendfhip,  in  jut 
ftice  and  moderation,  ininduftry,  and  in  religion. 
Surely,  dear  fir,  (in  faying  thi?,  Crito  addreire4 
himfelf  to  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen) 
thajL  prince  i$  qf  all  others  the  moft  worthy  of  hi$ 
authority,  who  can  bring  to  effca  fuch  a  difpo^-r 
tion  in  his  fubjefts,  and  neighbouring  ftates;  and 
fiirely  this  \s  the  mqft  noble  epd  qf  all  political 
wifdoin. 

O  MY  dear  young  friend,  continued  Crito^  turnr 
fng  to  his  pupil,  it  was  in  this  very  meadi  and  by 

♦  Vide  JambI,  chap,  y, 

the 
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the  murmurs  of  this  very  fountain,  that  this  good 
king  often  walked,  pr  fat  in  retirement ;  exalting 
his  mind  by  fuch  happy  ^nd  noble  meditations, 
arid  p!ani>ing  fuch  defigns  of  h^ppiniefs  to  man^ 
kind.  '  May  the  idea  of  this  plac^,  of  this  grotto 
and  fpring,  of  this  meadow  and  riyulet,  never 
depart  from  your  memory !  When  returned  home^ 
may' it  influence  you  to  find  in  your  own  gardens, 
or  neighbouring  fields,  fomething  of  a  fimilar,-^and 
perhaps  more  beautiful  fpot;  and  to  confecrate 
it  (elcufe  the  fancy)  as  the  place  of  fimilar  rnedi* 
rations ;  as  the  place  of  your  ftudy,  how  beft  to 
benefit  and  blefs  the  poor  of  your  country-neigh- 
bourhppd  committed  to  your  care,  and  how  moft 
properly  to  fill  your  whole  lj)here  of  beneficence 
to  your  fellow-creature^y 

^  B  u  T  to  conclude,  JVuma  died  in  this  happlneft 
at  fourfcore  years  of  age,  and  the  whole  moft 
truly  glorious  hiftory  of  his  long  life  was  clofed 
by  the  fcene  of  the  great  honours  fincerely  and 
affedionately  paid  to  him  at  his  funeral.  For  as 
he  had  lived  without  hatred  or  envy,  without 
fedition  or  war,  either  at  home  or  abroad;  fi> 
not  only  the  whole  city  of  Komt^  but  multitudes 
alfo  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  ftates 
joined  to  pay  him  the  laft  honours  :  anH  to  follow 
him  to  his  grave  with  tears,  and  with  bleffings  on 
\m  memory. 

Scarab 
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Scarce  bad  Crito  concluded  this  p^per,  when 
the  young  gentlemen  began  to  return  bim  their 
bearty  thanks:  bm^  to  avoid  all  fuch  compli* 
mentS)  be  immediately  changed  the  fubjed  of  di£* 
courier  by  propofing  to  the  company  to  return 
towards  Romc^  before  the  morning  was  tpo  far 
fpem. 

As  foon  as  the  party  were  feated  in  tho 
i:oacb,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  thus  addreifed 
bimfelf  tQ  Cn>. 

Yqu  will  noi  permit  ui»  dear  fir^  to  acknov^^ 
ledge  how  much  we  are  afFe8ed  by  your  kin4 
defign  in  this  courfe  of  rovian  le&ures ;  yet  fuffer 
IIS  atleaft  tp^  inform  you^i  tha^  when  we  ret^^led 
borne  yefterday  evening  from  the  Corfini  gardens, 
we  agpecd  ajuong  ourfelvesto  endeavour  to  behave 
imfweprably  to  y^ur  kindnefs,  by  allotting  two  or 
three  hours  every  day  of  our  private  ftudies^  to 
the  K^perufal  pf  the  roman  hiftory ;  though  indeed 
|bme  of  us  have  very  diligently  applied  ourfelves 
to  that  ftudy^  ever  fince  our  firft  arrival  ia  Italy. 
3y  thefe  meani  we  hope  to  prepare  ourfelveS|  tn 
(bme  measure,  for  your  ledures :  We  hope  alfo 
^t  you  will  kindly  excufe  us,  if  we  fhould  every 
day  trouble  you  with  fome  quotations  of  pa£&ges 

ia 
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in  the  wcients,  which  may  pardcul^u-ly  pleafe  us,  (xr 
of  which  we  may  want  your  explgoation. 

Wx  TH  this  defign  we  rofe  very  early  this  moith ' 
ing,  and  have  been  indeed  very  bufy  ki  refreihlQg 
Pur  memories  with  the  principal  evem^  pf  the  reg^ 
hiftory  of  this  city  frpm  the.timei  of  Tullu%  HoJ^ 
tUius^  to  thofe  of  Sirvius^, 

I  AM  Aire, replied  CnA^sthat  I  ongh^fnoll  hearti* 
ly  to  thank  you  for  this  goodnefs ;  \  could  alfo 
moll  heartily  wifh  that  my  compolltions  were  indeed 
worthy  of  .th^t  attention  with  wbi^b  }^u  fo  kindly 
honour  thf  m.  As  tcr  the  pbfervs^tioos  which  you 
may  make  v(%  thi«  your  propofed  courfe  of  pri- 
vate ftttdies,  I  hope  (  (hall  always  Uften  to  then 

with  ^  %T^im%  p}«9fur€. 

Th  B  coBv^rfatioA  pow  tuuMKi  on  the  hiftory  of 
Biw^  under  the  rpyal  fucceifori  of  iivmiu  While 
th«  ^ornpaiy  were  on  thtt  part  of  the  road  which 
)i^  between  th©  F9f(iCluili4  wd  theP^rta  Capets  , 
tb«  ymngeft  goiiilfman  recdlk^ed  mwy  circiim- 
ftan§c^  of  <he  reign  of  T}^Uu$  Hojtilm,  and  pafticur 
Ur^y  ^fiB%r^ffm  ftory  of  ihe  Uaratii.  He  gaT« 
^iie  praife  tQ  the  bravery^  pMfirnce  of  miod^  and 
poUcy  of  tW  liingi  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
^fe%thed  a  fi^  of  generous  compaffioitt  on  looking 
ftowaidt  ^  HiiCHiQtMO*  MdoT  wbicb  AHa  onca 

flood; 
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ftood ;  Alba^  the  mother  of  Rome^  and  of  thirt]r 
other  Laiian  cities.  He  mentioned  alfo  with  great 
fatisfaflion  the  generofity  of  Tullus^  in  giving  up^ 
cm  his  accelfion  to  the  throne,  fo  large  a  part 
of  the  crown  lands  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor 
fubjeds ;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  greatly  con- 
demned the  warlike  fiercenefs  of  this  king,  and 
his  irreligion  during  the  following  years  of  his 
)ife,  juftly  at  laft  concluded,  as  is  frequently  the 
cafe,  by  a  miferablo  old  age^  full  of  the  weakeft 
fuperftitions* 

The  eldeft  of  thefe  three  worthy  yoAjng  men 
then  fpoke  with  rapture  of  the  reign  of  Ancus 
Marti  us.  That  king,  faidhe,  (with  all  defe- 
rence let  me  fpeak  it  to  the  facred  name  of  his 
royal  grandfather)  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moft  complete  models  of  the  regal  charader,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  Ftnelon^  fo  frequently  ex- 
prefled  in  his  Ttlemachus.  For  Ancu%  was  the 
bleffing  of  his  people,  by  reftoring  among  them 
the  fpirit  of  agriculture  and  religion :  his  heart 
alfo,  according  to  the  amiable  reprefentation  of  it 
in  Dionyjius^  was  full  of  the  love  of  peace ;  though 
in  defence  of  his  people  againft  the  injuries  of 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  he  was  obliged  to  fupport 
fome  heavy  wars,  in  which  he  Ihowed  great  mili* 
ury  conduft,  courage,  and  mercy.  But  in  the 
conTideration  »f  this  chara&er^  en^HJhmcn  furely 

ou^ht 
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ought  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  ha|)ipiQc(t 
and  vifdom  of  Anc%s  in  founding  ht$  fsiaritiiAe 
city  and  port  of  Ojlia^  the  great  utility  <yf  mrlHch 
work  is  particularly  defcribed  by  Dionyjius.  Yo^ 
may  remember,  continued  he,  addrelfing  himfelf 
to  Crito^  that  fome  days  paft,  while  you,  dear  fir, 
were  deeply  engaged  in  fome  of  the  great  toman 
libraries,  we  three  took  a  ride  to  Ojlia.  We  pafTed 
by  the  fait  pits,  and  through  the  town  to  that 
hillock  on  which  atfc  foi^e  ruins,  faid  to  4>e  the 
remains  of  a  temple  dedicsLted  to  the  winds  and 
Nereids,  probably  firft  erefted  by  the  religious 
Ancus.  In  that  place  your  pupil  enjoyed  many 
poetic  meditations.  Our  noble  friend  alfa  had 
much  fatisfadion  in  drawing  a  defign  of  thofe 
ruins,  and  in  planning  out  in  his  imagination  the 
ancient  form  and  ornaments  of  that  temple.  In 
the  mean  time  I  fat  oH  the  grafs,  furveying  the 
profpeft  of  the  windings  of  the  Tibcr^  and  of  it's 
opening  into  the  fea;  nor  could  I  help  refleAing, 
how  highly  the  two  r^oOi  politic  kings  in  modern 
Italy  and  Germany  would  value  fuch  a  port,  if 
copnefted  fo  nearly  by  fuch  a  river  to  their  Capitals;^ 
and  yet  how  infinitely  inferiour  are  the  Tiber j  and 
haven  oiOJlia^  to  our  Thames^  and  port  ofLgndonf 

On  the  mention  of^thofe  nances,  (he  converfa- 
tion  was  turned  to  the  various  bleffings  of  happy 
England :  that  belo yed  fubje£l  look  up  their  whole 

attention  ^ 
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attention  for  a  mile  or  two :  The  coach  then  ftop« 
]nfig  nesir  the  church  of  St.  Cefarto^  the  company 
^ot  out  to  view  the  neighbooring  fituation  of  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena. 

Wh(lb  they  ftood  in  that  plaee,  Criie's  pupil, 
tfter  fome  paufe^  expreifed  bimfelf  in  the  folbw* 
ing  ardent  and  poetic  manner. 

*^  How  pkafmg  is  it  to  confider  the  fmall  origin, 
and  gradual  growth  of  tl»s  mighty  city  of  Rome  ! 
Planted  like  fome  young  oak  or  cedar,  on  tiuA 
Palatine  hill,  it  extended  it'd  roots,  even  dating 
the  life  of  it's  planter^  to  the  neighbouring  Capito- 
line  mount :  Under  the  peaceful  tod  benign  cul- 
ture of  Numd^  it  ihaded  and  iheltered  the  Quirt- 
nal:  In  the  times  of  Tullus^  it  was  ftrong  enough 
to  expand  it's  great  ingrafted  arms  over  the 
Calian:  But  under  fhe  reign  of  AncuSs  it  over- 
fpread  both  the  Aventine  and  Janiculan  :  thus^ 
according  to  the  ftyle  of  my  tutor's  favourite 
poetry,  firetching  forth  pt's  hughs  to  the  riwr^ 
and  it's  branches  towards  thefea. 

*«  How  pleafiflg  are  fuch  refleSions^  efpeeiidiy 
when,  as  at  this  time,  we  have  the  very  fcene 
before  our  eyes?  a  fcenft,  prefenting  t»c  nioft 
noble  ideas  to  the  mind,  while  w^  eonfidier  diua 
tbe  ancient  growth  and  grandeur  of  Rcme-i  nor 

lefs 
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krs  full  of  pleafing  melancholy^  while  we  lefleft 
on  iCs  prefent  defolation.  How  naked  and  folitary 
does  the  Cdslian  mount  now  appear  on  our  rightl 
How  covered  with  ruins,  mount  Aventine  on  our 
left!  for  this,  %hich  was  anciently  one  of  die  moft 
populous  parts  of  Rome^  is  now  become  the  moft 
deferted.  Four  indeed  of  it's  hills,  the  Calian  and 
Avtntint^  the  Palatine  and  Efquiline^  have  at  pre- 
fent fcarce  any  habitable  edifices  remaining  oa 
them,  except  only  a  few  convents  and  hofpitals, 
annexed  to  feveral  ancient  churches ;  and  feme 
now  country  villas  of  the  roman  nobility^  fur- 
rounded  with  extenfive  vineyards/'   . 

Among  thofe  vineyards  the  company  walked 
forward  to  that  adjoining  uninhabited  valley, 
where  Tarqmn  the  elder  placed  the  Circus  Muxi-^ 
wus.  The  recolle£lion  of  that  circumftance  in- 
troduced there  fome  converfation  on  his  reign. 

TiTE  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  fpokc  of 
the  methods  by  which  be  rofe  to  all  his  glory : 
great  induftry,  joined  to  great  abilities,  bravery, 
affability,  generofity,  all  united,  were  the  noble 
inftrumenu  by  which  Tarquinius  Priscus 
raifed  himfelf,  even  from  the  condition  of  a  pri- 
vate fon^igner,  to  the  roman  throne ;  which  throne 
k  fnuft  be  remembered^  in  jullice  both  to  Tarqui-. 
niusPri/isufi9isAS^r9ius  Tullius^  Was  then  elefiive, 

and 
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and  lay  open  to  fuperiour  merit,  aimed  as  much  as 
thedidatorfhip  did  in  the  following  century. — Let , 
us  next  examine,  faid  he,  his  behaviour  whea 
king;  particularly  his  military  condud,  which 
wasfo  often  proved  in  the  long  fabine^  latiuj  andt 
etrufcan  wars,  by  many  engagements  on  the 
neighbouring  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  Anie^ 

I    "         Quam  multafub  undis 

Scuta  virum^gaUafquc^  ^  fortia  corpora  volvis^ 

Tybri  pattr  I 

Due  cdifimendation  was  tden  given,  by  (his 
young  gentleman,  to  the  mild  and  moderate  con- 
ditionsof  peacewhich  Tarquinius  Prifcusgtntnlly 
granted  to  his  conquered  enemies.  Crito  how- 
ever obferved  with  concern,  that  the  noble  and 
folid  policy,  on  which  all  the  greatnefs  of  Rome 
was  originally  founded,  that  policy  of  mercy ^  by 
which  enemies  were  converted  into  friends  and 
fellow-citizens^  then  began  to  fail;  particularly 
in  the  bloody  fieges  of  Apioli  and  Corniculnm. 
Rome  indeed  feems  to  have  then  firft  begun  to 
enflave  and  maflacte  it's  captives,  inftead  of  wifely 
incorporating  them^  as  formerly,  into  it's  own 
body. 

Fro  M  the  very  difagreeable  fubjeft  of  that  part 
of  the  military  hiftory  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus^  the 
converfation  was  now  tumet£^^by  the  youngeft  of 

the 
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the  company,  to  tjie  confideration  of  the  great 
and  public  works  of  peace,  with  which  this  king 
adorned  Romt. 

In  thefe,  faidhe,  how  pleafing  is  it  to  trace 
the  marks  both  of  an  eirufcan  and  grecian  genius! 
This  very  circus^  through  which  we  are  now  walk- 
ing, was  made  by  him,  in  imitation  of  fome  in 
Greece*;  probably  on  the  model  of  the  famous 
circusj  dedicated,  as  this,  to  Neptune^  on  the 
ifihmus  near  Corinth ;  for  Corinth  was  his  paternal 
ci^ :  and  it  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  it;  was  during 
hi)  reign  here  that  the  ancient  ijlhmian  games 
were  reftored  by  the  Corinthians. 

Fro  M  Corinth  alfot,or  from  fome  neighbouring 
grecianciiy^  whether  ArgoSj  or  Athens^  Tarquinius 
Prijcus  perhaps  xook  the  hint  of  embelUfliing  the 
Roman  Ayop^;  and  of  ereding  the  temple  of 
Jupittr^  Juno^  and  Minerva^  on  the  Tarpeiah 
rock,  the  AxporoXic  of  Rome, 

On  the  other  hand,  he  adorned  this  city  with 
much  of  the  magnificence  of  Ats  oxvn  native  conn- 
tiy^  Etruria:  For  to  the  majefty  of  the  ronan 
throne^  he  added  the  ftate  and  pomp  of  the  eirufcan 

♦  In  relation  to  the  fimilarlty  of  the  games  performed  in 
this€ir<usy  and  thofe  in  Greece^  fee  the  couclufiou  of  the 
7th  book  of  Dion.  Halic. 

+  Vide  Faufaniam.  , 

Vol,  I.  F  kings: 
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kings :  in  the  architcaure  alfo  of  his  noWt  fortu 
Jicationsof  Rome^  he  probably  copied  the  etrufcan 
grandeur.  In  digging  lately  in  the  vineyards  be- 
hind the  great  carihujian  convent,  the  remains  of 
thofe  walls  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus  were  [difcovcrcd. 
If  Ibc  not  mifinformed,  they  were  found  to  be 
built  of  vaft  fquared  ftones,  anfwering  to  Diony- 
Jius's  epithet  of  k$ioi  ay^iwos ;  and  perhaps  fome- 
what  fimiiar  in  their  fize  to  thofe  enormous  ftones, 
the  vaft  bulk  of  which  ftruck  us  with  aftoniffiment, 
when  .lately  viewing  the  antique  walls  of  Cortona. 

B  u  T,  of  all  the  public  works  of  r^rjttmivs  Pnyi 
cusy  the  moft  celebrated  was  that  of  the  Chaca 
Maxima.  With  what  admiration  do  Strabo  and 
Dionyfius^  though  fpeftators  of  the  magnificence 
of  Rome  even  in  the  augujlan  aget  and  Pliny^ 
though  living  in  the  midft  of  all  the  fplendid 
edifices  of  Vefpafiafi  and  Titus^  fpeak  of  this  ama- 
zing work  of  fubterranean  architedure  I  With 
what  pompous  expreffions  does  that  gothic  patron 
of  arts,  ihtroyHiTheodoric^  many  centuries  after- 
wards, defcribe  the  fame!  Romano!  civiiatis  cloaca 
tantum  vifentibus  confcrufU  Jluportm^  ut  aliorum 
civitatuf^  pojfmt  miracula  fuperart.  Even  at 
prefent,  after  the  cotirfe  of  three  and  twenty  hun- 
dreds of  years,  fome  remains  of  this  work  ar^  ftill 
to  be  feen,  though  choaked,up  with  ruins  and  rub* 
bifh.    As  we  are  now  very  near  il^nx  fpot,  we  may, 

if 
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if  you  pleafe,  juft  look  down  into  their  arched 
entrance. 

The  company  now  defcended  to  the  mouth  of 
thofe  caverns,  and  were  there^  by  the  fame  noble 
youth,  informed,  that,  according  to  Efchinardi's 
meafurements,  the  paifages  are  ftill,  on  the  infide^ 
eighteen  architeftural  palms  both  in  height  and 
breadth;  and  that  ail  the  flones  in  their  walls  arc 
above  feven  palms  in  length,  and  above  four  in 
tbicknefs. 

From  thefe  caverns  the  company  afcended  to 
the  neighbouring  temple  ofServius  Tullius.  That 
antique  ftrudure  is  ftill  in  a  confiderable  degree 
entire,  and  at  prefent  ufed  as  a  church  by  the 
armenian  clergy  refident  in  Rome. 

Ik  vifiting  this  place  one  morning  laft  week^ 
(continued  the  fame  learned  young  nobleman)  I 
could  not  help  imagining  myfelf  as  viewing  fome 
ancient  temple  in  Afia  Minor.  The  language,  drefe| 
and  ceremonies  of  die  clergy  of  this  church,  and  the 
beautiful  ionic  architedure  of  this  ancient  fide  of 
the  fabric,  ftrongly  inclined  me  to  indulge  myfelf 
in  that  pleafmg  imagination:  Pleafing,  furcly,  I 
may  call  that  fancy ;  for  though  we  have  at  pre- 
fent the  happinefs  to  (land  within  a  (tone's  caft  of 
the  Tiber  J  yet  certainly  we  may  even  here  rccoUea 

F  ^  with 
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withpleafure  the  defcriptions  of  the  antique  elegant 
ftruflures  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayjler  or  Mclcs. 
In  reading  lately  fome  extra£ls  from  Dionyjius^  I 
was  much  pleafed  to  find,  ths^t,  when  this  temple 
of  Servius  Tullius  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  by  Augu- 
Jlus  Cafavj  it's  original  plan  («p%«i©-  xoo-fii©*)  was 
ftill  preferved :  Nor  could  I  help  fancying,  that 
perhaps  this  ionic  plan  might  be  copied  by  Servius 
from  fome  temple  then  {landing  in  Ionia.  This 
conje&ure  fcemed  ftrengthened  by  the  confidera- 
tion,  that  the  temple  dedicated  by  the  fame  Servius 
Tullius  to  Diana  on  mount  Aventine^  is  exprefsly 
JSaid,  both  by  Livy  and  DyonyJiuSj  to  have  been 
crefted  in  imitation  of  the  religious  and  political 
defign  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  fame  goddefs 
at  Ephefus ;  perhaps  in  fome  humble  imitation  of  it's 
architcQural  defign  alfo. 

The  company  now  turned  their  eyes  to  that 
part  of  mount  AverUine^  where  the  temple  of 
Diana  is  faid  to  have  flood;  and  entered  into  con- 
verfation  on  the  frequent  intercourfe  which  fub- 
fifted  about  the  times  of  Servius^  between  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  thofe  ionian  cities 
which  then  fo  richly  adorned  the  coafts  of  Afia 
Minor.  With  the  ufual  defultorinefs  of  conver- 
fation,  Crito  now  began  to  fpeak  of  the  ionian 
philofophers,  and  of  the  ionian  poets  of  thofe 

times 
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times,  the  firft  fucceffors  of  Homer.  Nor  was  it 
vith  lefs  pleafure  that  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen  mentioned  the  names  of  thofe  famous 
princes  and  patriots,  Crafus  and  Cyrus  the  Great^ 
JSias^  PittacuSi  and  Solort^  'who  about  the  fame 
period  met  in  the  fame  fine  country  of  Ionia. 
How  happy  ihould  I  be,  faid  he,  to  liften  now  to 
a.comparifon  drawn  up  by  Criio  between  the  cha- 
ra£ler  and  condu£l  of  Solon^  and  of  this  his  con- 
Umporary  legiflator,  Servius  Tullius !  Their  poli- 
tical inftitutions,  if  I  be  not  miftaken,  were  ii^ 
feveral  refpefts  remarkably  fimilar;  particularly 
in  that  which  was  the  great  work  of  each  of  thefe 
wife  men :  I  mean  the  divifion,  or  rather  diftri- 
bution,  of  their  people  into  feveral  diftinfl  ranks, 
according  to  the  different  proportions  of  their 
property, 

I  H  AD  the  honour  of  attending  our  noble  young 
friend  in  his  late  vifit  to  this  temple  of  Servius 
Tullius,  While  he  was  diligently  employing  him- 
felf  in  meafuring  the  exaQ  proportions  of  thefe 
ionic  columns,  and  drawing  a  defign  of  the  beauti- 
ful arches  of  that  fenatorian  bridge*,  I  fa£  down 
on  this  low  wall,  before  the  portico  of  the  temple, 
and  endeavoured  to  recoUeft  what  I  had  read  in 
different  authors  relative  to  the  political  wifdom  of 

*  It  is  commonly  called  PcMte  RottOn 

F  3  it's 
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itfs  royal  founder.  How  happy,  thought  I  to  my- 
felf,  muft  Montffquieu  have  been,  when  during 
his  travels  vifiting  this  temple  of  the  legifiative 
Servius !  But  how  ftrongly  ought  the  hearts  of  all 
young  englijkmen  to  beat,  when  approaching  this 
monument  to  the  memory  of  that  royal  friend  and 
patron  of  liberty ! 

Th5  legiflative  condufl  of  Servius^  calmly  re- 
plied Crit09  Is  indeed  a  very  fit  ftudy  for  a  young 
politician;  but  it  is  a  fubjeO;  proper  for  the  pen, 
not  of  a  clergyman,  but  of  a  wife  and  good  ftatef- 
man.  In  the  papers  with  which  I  am  now  beginning 
to  trouble  you,  I  hope  I  fhall  fcarce  ever  attempt 
to  enter  on  any  nice  difquifitions  concer^iing  the 
different  modes  of  government,  or  any  other  foch 
curious  political  queftions;  but,  as  much  as  may 
be,  confine  our  leflures  to  their  proper  objeft, 
which  is  moil  fuitable  to  my  profeflion ;  namely 

Il£LlGIOUS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS  ON 
THE   ROMAN  HISTORY. 

I N  this  light  let  us  view  thecharader  of  Servius  : 
Xet  us  firft  confider  him,  as,  by  his  valour  in  the 
caufe  of  his  country,  twice  gaining  the  upfc^Hm 
T«VT®*  (TT^ars^  before  he  attained  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age ;  then,  by  the  general  efteem  and  love  of 
the  public,  raifing  himfelf  to  a  feat  in  the  fcnate, 

and 
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and  filling  that  feat  with  great  wifdom^  aa  well  m 
with  great  eloquence.   , 

Let  us  next  confider  him  in  his  regal  cha* 
ta&er;  not  indeed  pretending  nicely  to  examine 
the  whole  plan  of  his  political  inflitutions,  but 
confidering  tbofe  parts  of  it  only^  which  are  in 
themfelves  moft  plain  and  limple,  and  moft  imme-» 
diately  conneded  with  the  two  great  ends  of  all 
civil  policy ;  that  is^  piety  to  heaven,  and  bene^^ 
volence  to  mankind. 

His  policy  appeared  united  with  piety,  in  tho 
temples  which  he  built  in  every  village  of  th^^ 
Toman  territory,  and  in  the  chapels  which  he 
ere&ed  in  every  ftreet  of  this  city.  This  templcy 
by  which  we  are  now  ftanding,  is  a  monument  of 
the  fame  piety ;  Servim  dedicated  it  to  Fortune 
ViriliSf  that  is,  (if  we  properly  tranflate  tholiff 
words)  to  Providence^  the  proteSrefi  0/  men^ 
For  this  wife  prince  was  not  afhamed  to  acknow^ 
ledge  his  grateful  fenfe  of  a  fuperiour  Providence  i 
die  blefilngs  of  whofe  protedion  he  had  always, 
from  his  moft  early  years,  fenfibly  experienced^ 
~-0  my  dear  young  friends,  let  not  our  gratitude 
be  lefs  than  that  of  this  heathen  I  for  Providence 
has  bountifully  conferred  on  us  all  fo  many  blef- 
fings  and  comforts,  that  it  would  argiie  the  greateft 
ilindnefs  and  ignorance  not  to  he  fenfibk  of 

F4  them 
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Aem,   and  the  greateft  impiety  and  ingratitude 
not  to  acknowledge  them.    . 

* 
Let  us  now  confider  the  policy  of  Servius  ai 
united  with  benevolence ;  in  this  kind,  his  defigns 
and  works  were  fo  very  great,  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  which  was  moil  admirable,  the  goodnefs 
of  his  heart,  or  the  wifdom  of  his  government. 
He  provided  every  one  of  his  roman  citizens 
with  fome  property  in  land,    and  a  houfe  to 
dwell  in :    By  thefe  means  he  filled  all  the  Cam* 
fagna  with  villages,   and  extended  the   build- 
ings of  this  city  over  two  other  fpacioUs  hills,  the 
Viminal  and  Efquiline ;  thus  making  the  city  of 
Rome^  even  in  that  age,  equal  in  fize  to  the  city 
of  Athens,     Nor  was  his  benevolent  policy  lefs 
apparent  in  his  relieving  the  poor  from  the  weight 
of  the  taxes,  and  other  national  burdens,  which 
he  laid  on  the  rich  in  proportion  to  their  riches ; 
in  his  inftitution  of  a  code  of  laws,  regulating  all 
^anfaftions  between  rich  and  poor,  pari  C?  ^quo 
jure;  in  his  mercy  to  the  diftreffed  debtors,  to 
Vhofe  bodies  he  gave  liberty,  thinking  that  the 
confifcation  of  their  fubftance  was  a  fufficient  pu- 
niihment;   and  laftly,  in  his  beftowing  fevcral 
comfortable  privileges  even  on  the  captives  and 
flaves,   remembering  that  human  nature  is  die 
fame  in  all ;  nor  forgetting,  when  on  the  throne, 
his  own  former  low  eftate. 

Me 
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Me  quoque  per  multos  Jimilis  foriuna  labor ts 
yaSatam^  hdc  demum  voluit  conjijlert  terra  ; 
Non  ignara  mali^  mijeris  Juccurrere  difco. 

But  the  greateft  and  moft  noble  proof  of  his  united 
goodnefs  and  wifdom  was  his  love  of  peace. 

On  his  firft  acceflion  to  the  throne,  Rome  was 
indeed  engaged  in  fome  heavy  wars ;  but  ServiuSf 
by  his  conduct  and  valour,  concluded  thefeas  fooii 
as  poffible,  with  an  honourable  peace. 

H  E  then  refolved  to  make  the  peaceful  Numa 
his  pattern,  and  to  afpire  to  fame  by  eftablifhing 
as  much  order  in  the  civil  policy  of  this  city  and 
country,  as  Numa  had  done  in  the  religious. 
He  regulated  the  public  revenues,  the  militaiy 
laws,  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  legiflati  ve  aflem- 
blies  of  the  people  :  he  extended  the  jurifdidion 
of  the  fenate,  and  yet  kept  it*s  authority  within 
due  bounds.  In  a  word,  he  is  faid  to  have  made 
Rome  more  formidable  by  twenty  years  of  peace, 
than  his  warlike  predeceifors  had  done  by  all  their 
triumphs. 

His  reign,  indeed,  would  have  been  next  in 
glory  to  that  of  Numa^  if  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne  had  been  equally  honourable.  Much  in- 
deed on  that  fubjed  may  be  faid  in  juftification 

of 
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of  Servius ;  but  much  alfo,  though  perhaps  not 
of  equal  iveight,  has  been  faid  againft  him.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  thing  in  determination 
of  that  doubtful  queftion» 

But  let  us  now  conclude  our  long  mom]ng'& 
work.  In  fettling  the  rank  of  true  merit  between 
thefe  fix  kings  of  Rome^ — ^than  which  no  country 
ever  produced  a  feries  of  more  able  princes^-— 
we  may  perhaps  not  .  unjuftly  place  Servius 
Tullius^  and  Tarquinius  Prifcusj  in  a  middle 
ftation ;  fuperiour  to  Romulus  and  Hojlilius^  but 
inferiour  to  Ancus  and  NUMA. 


CHAP. 


f 


I 
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CHAP.    II. 
SECOND  DATS  CONVERSATION. 

Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  fedemj  &  Capitolia  ducit. 


Wi 


ITH  vhat  earneft  joy,  with  whkt  heart- 
felt fenfc  of  the  religio  loci^  do  inoft  travellers 
6rft  approach  the  capitoline  hiWl — Crita's  com^ 
panions,  though  they  had  fo  frequently  already 
vifited  it,  yet,  on  their  afcent  to  it  this  morning, 
ftill  felt  great  remains  of  the  fame  awe.     They 
feemed  afrefli  aftoniihed  at  the  monuments  of 
Rome^s  ancient  grandeur;    they  wandered  from 
one  coIolTal  fragment  to  another ;  when  Crito  led 
them  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Cafiiol^  into  a 
building  appropriated  for  the  tribunals  of  th^ 
conjervatori^  that  is»  of  the  modern  roman  con* 
fuls.    Thofe  apartmeiits  happening  to  be  that  day 
empty,  the  company  had  an  opportunity  of  fur* 
V  eying  them  with  the  greateft  leifure  and  privacy. 
They  found  the  firil  grand  apartment,  or  hall, 
filled  with  large  paintings  by  ArpinOy  reprefenting 
the  principal  events  of  the  raman  hiftory,  during 
it's  regal  government.     The  pi£kire  of  the  re« 
ligious  and  peaceful  cbarader  of  Numa  fronted 

the 
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the  entrance.  The  fecond  apartment  they  found 
in  the  fame  manner  adorned  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  youthful  Cocles^ — who,  according  to 
.DionyJiuSj  ftopCt>t)  re  HaKKu;Q^  ^»  tevdptfTMv,  wti  4^vx!^ 
«picO^*^— and  of  the  other  contemporary  romans^ 
who  delivered  their  country  from  tyrannic  oppref- 
fion,  and  heroically  hazarded  their  lives  in  defence 
of  it's  juft  and  natural  rights. 

Is  it  not  in  fome  degree  remarkable,  faid  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  that,  on  examining 
the  chronological  tables  of  the  grccian  hiftory, 
we  (houldfijid  Miltiadesj  and  the  other  maraMo- 
nian  heroes,  to  be  nearly  contemporary  with  thefe 
moft  brave  romans  ?  For  the  liberty  and  confe- 
quent  greatnefs  both  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  began 
about  the  fame  time.  If  I  be  not  miftaken,  the 
expulfion  of  the  Pifijlratide  by  Harmodius  and 
Anno  Arijlbgiton  happened  in  the  very  fame  year,  in 
Cbriftum  vhich  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins  was  aboliihed 
circiter  by  Brutus  and  Publicola.  The  athenian  tyrant 
fled  for  refuge  to  Darius^  and  brought  the  arms 
of  Perfia  on  his  country,  as  the  roman  tyrant  did 
thofe  of  Eiruria.  No  comparifon  indeed  can  be 
made  between  the  power  of  Porfetma^  and  that 
of  the  great  king  of  the  eaft ;  yet  furely  the  fpirit 
of  thefe  brave  romans  was  not  inferiour  to  that  of 
the  ^A^ntan  heroes;  which  wsLs  exerted,  about 
the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  noble  caufe — ^the 
f  defence 
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defence  of  the  laws  arid  liberties  of  their  country. 
—Let  us  with  pleafure  examine  every  one  of  the 
pidures  on  thefe  walls;  if  not  for  the  fake  of  the 
paintings  themfelves,  of  the  merit  of  which  our 
youngeft  friend  is  a  much  better  judge  than  my- 
felf,  yet  at  lead  out  of  refpe&  to  the  memory  of 
the  perfons  here  reprefented^  whofe  heroic  a€iions 
filled  us  with  that  rapture  in  our  earlieft  childhood, 
which  now  returns  with  double  force. 

When  the  company  had  fully  furveyed  this 
room,  Crito  fat  down  near  a  large  antique  head 
In  brafs,  the  baGs  of  which  bears  the  following 
ijifcription; 

L.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS.  M.  F.    ' 
EXACTO  SUPERBO  REGE. 
LIBERTATIS  VINDEX. 


JUNIUS    BRUTUS^ 

Junius  BRUTUS  was  appointed  to  live  in 
the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  a  time  moft  pro- 
per  for  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  charajEler;  and 
in  all  it's  circumftances  exaftly  formed  for  the 
cxercife  of  fuch  particular  virtue,  and  for  the 
manifeftation  of  fuch  ftrength  of  mind.    - 

TARQUIN 
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TARQUIN  had  made  himfclf  king  of  Romt 
by  the  worft  means :  though  the  crown  was  eleflivc^ 
yet  he  had  feized  it  without  th€  confent  either  of 
the  fenate,  or  of  the  people.  To  obtain  it,  he  had 
not  fcrupled  to  murder  his  father-in-law  Servius 
TulliuSj  and  to  poifon  his  good  (ifter,  and  his  good 
Jirjl  wife.  D  uring  his  whole  reign,  he  was  a  con* 
tinual  oppreflbr  of  his  fubjeds,  flaughtering  the 
nobility, — ^particularly  the  virtuous  father  of  ^ro- 
/t^5^.^and  cnflaving  the  people :  urepfiefiKviviag  i^avrag 
vfif$$  itt  x«i  vapcvojxi^  THi  cxtiSi^vors  rvp«W8?*. 
Nor  was  he  lefs  injurious  to  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  both  by  force  and  by  fraud. — ^Suchwas 
the  ufurper  and  tyrant,  who  then  dared  to  afcend 
and  (lain  the  throne  of  Numa. — His  queen  was, 
if  poflible,  more  execrable  and  infernal  than  him- 
felf ;  as  you  obferved  this  morning,  while  paffing 
in  your  way  hither,  through  the  Vicus  SceUrtUusf. 
Their  children  were  wretched  enough  to  follow 
the  wicked  counfels  and  examples  of  fac)i  pa- 
rents; and  thus  to  prepare  themfelves  foi'  be- 
coming ftill  more  and  more  the  diflionour  and 
plague  of  their  country. 

•  DhM.  Hal. 

f  This  fecon4  wife  of  Jarouin  was  on^  of  tht  duef  ac* 
complices  in  the  murder  of  ncr  own  father,  brother,  and 
&fter,  and  probably  of  her  mother  aifo.  WhUe  her  father^& 
bod3r  lay  freOily  murdered,  and  yet  panting  in  Ufii  ftFeet,the 
horrid  woman  drove  her  chadot  over  it ;  and  thel>lood  of 
the  father  is  &id  to  have  ftained  the  chaiioc  wfaeelsi  and 
even  the  c;loaths  of  the  inhuman  daughter.  On  this  occa« 
fion  the  ftreet  was  called  by  that  name« 

The 
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The  evil  growing  Aus  cxceffive,  and  almoft 
defperate,  Brutus  on  a  fudden  appeared,  in  the 
glorious  charafter  of  the  deliverer  of  hi3  country^ 
White  the  remans  lay  in  the  weakeft  and  deepeflt 
defpondency,  broken  and  funk  under  fuch  tyranny, 
he  awakened  in  them  a  manly  fpirit,  and  kindled 
in  the  nation  the  noble  flame  pf  fortitude  and  li- 
berty. Inftead  of  joining  his  filent  forrow  to 
their  ineflPedual  lamentadons,  he  pointed  out  to 
them  the  remedy  of  their  miferies;  the  great  re- 
medy of  felf-defence,  which  the  God  of  nature  had 
gracioufly  placed  in  their  hands.  He  exhorted 
them  to  deliver  the  public  from  the  cruelty  and 
pride  of  it's  adverfaries;  particularly  of  him^ 
who,  though  by  his  royal  office  he  ought  to  ha,ve 
been  the  prote&or  and  father  of  hi^  pepple,  had 
thus  declared  himfelf  their  moil  fatal  enemy.  He 
exhorted  and  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  ex- 
pel the  whole  of  this  unworthy  family  from  the 
throne;  and  to  take  that  opportunity  of  founding 
a  new  form  of  government,  which  might  be  a 
lecuriiy  to  their  pofterity  from  all  fuch  oppreffions 
in  future. 

With  great.courage  did  he  enter  on  this  work ; 
with  great  wifdpm  and  refolution  did  he.compkte 
it :  and  juftly  may  he  be  reverenced  as  the  founder 
of  the  liberty^  of  Rome^  in  the  fame  degree  that 
Numa  was  of  it's  religion  and  it's  virtue. 

While 
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Wh  I  L^E  Crito  was  reading  this  part  of  his  paper, 
the  eldeft  of  the  thrt^  englijk  youths  feemed  greatly 
afFeBed,  his  colour  frequently  changed,  till  at 
length  it  fettled  in  a  noble  glow ;  the  fame  ardour 
fhone  in  his  eyes.  Indeed  the  whole  fcene,  as 
defcribed  by  Dionyjius^  of  Brutus  pleading  the 
caufe  of  liberty  over  the  corpfe  of  Lucreticj  then 
filled  his  imagination,  and  inflamed  bis  heart:  he 
did  not  however  interrupt  Crito's  lefture,  but  fat 
ftill,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  repeating 
to  himfelf  in  a  low  voice  the  few  following  words; 

The  fame  patriotic  fire  communicated  itfelf  to 
the  engli^  hearu  of  the  reft  of  the  company. 
Even  Crito  himfelfwas  apparently  moved;  for  he 
alfo  had  a  heart  full  of  courage  in  defence  of 
others ;  though  in  all  private  injuries,  which  were 
offered  or  done  to  himfelf,  it  had  never  breathed 
anything  but  meeknefs,  patience,  fubmiffion,  for- 
givenefs,  love,  and  beneficence  to  his  enemies. 
After  fome  paufe,  Crito  refumed  his  paper. 
But  fcarce  had  he  begun  to  read  the  next  lines^' 
when  his  countenance  was  again  changed,  though 
in  a  very  different  manner;  it  grew  pale  and  full 
of  pain  andforrow :  his  breaft  fwelledwith  fighs, 

and 
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and  his  eyes  with  tears ;  nor  was  it  without  the 
mod  manifeft  reludance,  that  he  forced  himfelf 
to  proceed  as  follows* 


The  romdns  chofe  their  deliverer  to  be  one 

of  their  firft  legal  magiftrates :    But  when  Brutus 

had  taken  his  feat  on  the  confular  tribunal,  his 

own  fons  were  brought  before  hini  as  their  judge. 

Thefe  degenerate  young  men,  blind  to  the  virtues 

and  glory  of  fuch  a  father,   had  been  wretched 

enough  to  aflbciatc  themfelves  with  the  vile  young 

Tarquins.   Corrupted,  firft  by  falfe  ambition,  then 

by  mean  felf-intereft,  it's  confequence,  they  had 

gradually  com^  to  confent,  firft  to  do  evil  to  their 

country,   then  to  fuffer  the   deftruftion  of  it's 

liberty ;   though  the  general  caufe  both  of  fenate 

and  people^  and  even  the  life  of  their  father^  the 

late  great  deliverer  of  both,   muft  have  been  loft 

in  the  public  ruin  and  devaftation. 

« 
What  could  the  unhappy  father  do?    Gladly 

would  he  have  forgiven  their  ingratitude  and 

cruelty  to  himfelf!    But  he  could  not  prote£t 

them  from  the  ftrifi  laws  of  their  country ;    from 

that  moft  inflexible  juftice,  for  which  the  ancient 

reman  ftate  was  renowned, — Tarquin  himfelf  had 

been  juft  expelled  for  the  fake  of  juftice  :    and 

Vol.  I.  G  the 
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the  office,  with  which  Brutvs  wals  how  ihtrtifte^^ 
forced  him  not  only  to  pafs  fentence  on  the  cri- 
minals, but  even  to  be  the  fpeBatot  of  their  ^a- 
^  nifhment.  With  extreme  anguifh  of  heart,  ftrug- 
gling  againft  all  the  ftrength  ahd  refolution  of  hi» 
mind ; — a  conflift  not  unworthily  exp'refled  in  his 
antique  ftatue,  which  we  admired  a  few  days  ago^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Mattti^ — and  as  Livy 
well  obfcrves,  Eminente  animo  pdtrio  inter  pub^ 
licas  pcsnct  minijlerium;  he  went  thi-ough  the 
dreadful  fcehe,  and  faw  th^  blood  of  his  fons 
ftreaming  at  the  foot  of  his  tribunal.  "  He  then 
defcended  from  his  chair  of  ftate ;  led  out  the 
roman  troops  againft  their  enemies  and  invaders ; 
and  had  foon  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  i^xpiring 
on  the  field  of  battle :  thus  completing  the  iacri- 
fice  of  himfelf  to  the  public  caufe. 

The  memory  of  this  exalted  hero  has  been  ,aK 
ways  regarded  with  the  greatbft  admirati6n  by 
true  patriots  of  all  ages  and  nations ;  by  the  re^ 
mans  particularly  with  the  grcateft  gratitude  and 
reverence :  it  being  their  general  opihion^  that  it 
was  by  no  means  fo  glorious  an  uhdert^king  in 
Romulus  to  found  their  city,  as  it  was  in  Brutus 
thus  to  found  their  commonwealth. 

The  great  fcene  of  the  trial  of  his  unworth^f 
fons  is  to  this  day  reprefented  in  a  large  pidurt 

over 
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arm  the  prcfinu  iriftitftal  in  ihe  C^^^M^  with  ibis 
miitay^  J>iUgiti  Jujiitiam.  If  yim  iMk  into  tbo 
aetf  TMtty  ]roo  will  fire  it  placed  ov^Nt^  dioTo  iwa 
modern  eonTolar  chairs  of  ftat^  as  a  iDomiflflleiii 
and  mcMorial  of  what  is  the  duty  df  a  nagiilftitea 
and  what  the  pum&nieni  and  difgraee  due  to  tbofe 
young  men^  who,  having  the  peculiar  hledinf  of 
vinuons  pasents,  are  vile  enough  to  degenerate 
from  fo  great  domeftic  example. 


Thus  have  I,  cominued  Cfiio^  in  compliance 
with  the  general  veneration,  which  is  paid  in  fo 
high  a  degree,  and  with  ib  much  jullke  to  the 
memory  of  Sruius^  ehde^voufed  to  fciprefent  to 
you  fome  traces  of  his  exalted  heyotftfi  i  it  being 
needlefs  here  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of 
the  lives  of  thefe  fo  much  celebrated  roman 
heroes;  With  the  fame  compliance  I  have  fe- 
leQed  him  as  the  principal  charader  of  his  time: 
though  as  to  what  palfes  in  my  own  breaft,  I- mult 
own,  that  there  was  a  contemporary  chara6ier, 
whiqh  aifeBs  my  heart  and  attra£is  my  love  much 
mCTk;  afidwhofe  memory  feems  at  once  both  far  . 
more  glorious,  and  far  more  amiable. 

As  I  was  fitting  alone  la(l  Sunday  evening,  in 
one  of  the  fiiady  walks  of  the  Palatine  garden, 

G  2         ^  near 
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near  the  precipice^  anciently  known  by  the'  name 
of  the  Summit  pf  Veliaf  9  and  meditating  on  ihe 
catalogue  of  romatt  Kvronhies,  which  I  was  then, 
perhaps  not  without  fome  fentiments  proper  to 
the  day,  imending  to  propofe  to  your  confidera- 
tion;  the  thought  ilruck  me  that  I  was  then 
feated  near  the  very  fpot  of  Puilicola*s  houfe, 
and  of  his  grave;  than  whom,  in  all  the  long 
hiftory  of  Rome^  there  feemed  to  be  none  more 
proper  to  be  propofed  as  an  example :  efpecially 
to  the  noble  youth  of  that  country,  which  is  at 
prefent  the  chief  feat  of  liberty,  and  perhaps  alfo 
of  fortitude  and  benevolence. 

*  Thztpzrt  of  the  Palatine  hiUf  which  is  immediately 
above  tht  imftrcal  rock,  and  confequentlv  hangs  over  the 
fouth-welt  angle  of  the  r^man  forum.  It  is  now  a  little 
neglefted  and  ruined  terras,  at  the  end  of  oae  of  the  retired 
walks  in  ihtfaruefe  gardens*    . 


VALERIUS 
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VALERIUS  PUBLICOLA. 


Wi 


ITH  what  pleafure  does  the  good  Plviarch 
enter  on  his  char^der!  placing  it  betveea  the 
beloved  charaQers  otffuma  and  Camllus ;  and 
remarking  at  the  very  beginning  of  it,  that  Vale^ 
rius  Publicola  was  defcended  from  that  Valerius^ 
who,  together  -with  Iferfilia^  was' the  author  of 
the  nconciUmcni  and  union  between  the  romaus 
and  fabines.  i  He  probably  sdfo  was  one: of  the 
roman  ambafladors,  who  brought  the  offer  of 
the  crown  to  iVv^4^t       < 

DuRiNO  the  reign  of  Tarquin^  Publicola  was 
very  eminent  both  for  his  eloquence  and  riches ; 
the  firft  of  which  helemplbyed^with  greiaa  integrity 
and  cooiage  in  defimce  of  juftice,  though  under 
(b  tyrah^cal  a  govtemment;  and  the^xafther  in  r^>i 
lieving  with  great  liberality  and  love  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  ^erfons  in  diftrefs.  The  needy  had  always 
an^eafy  accefs  to  hiih;  nor  were  his  gates  ever 
Ihut  againU  t\ie  petitions  of  perfons  of  low  eft^te. 
Thus  was  he  in  point  of  fortMne  doubly  happy ; 
fbr.not  tinly  was  his  former  wealth  juftly  ac-i 
quui^s:  but.conftatitly  employed  alfo  to  tho  moft 
lioble,  thewifeft,  ai^dthe  beft  of  purpofes;  acit 
"0  3  cording 
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cording  to  what  is  faid  of  another  great  perfon  of 
antiquity, 

TtUtqot^  ii  XpMfi.n^  CUV  r«  sucAtf •    . 

PUBLICO  LA  wa^  the  firfi  perTon  wh9  jotM^I 
BnUus  in  the  gloriow  defign  of  delivciing  lat 
country  bom  that  bloody  ufurper,  U0d9r  Whtfife 
^caimy  it  groaned,  being  nodiing  dauoied  atihe 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  that  great  enlerpriseu 
Indeed,  in  aU  matters  of  cbnflid,  tiuwdi,  asA 
oppofition^  he  zWkys.  behaved  himblf  with  iha 
greateft  courage  9luirefoliltton;  though  the  works 
of  charity  and  peace,  of  perfiiafion  and  conde- 
fcenfion,  were  his  favourite  employments* 

Air  sin  die  cxpulfion  of  the  iyrdnt,  IfMic^U 
willingly  yielded  the  principal  rank  and  power  so 
the  new  conitaio«apwealifa  to  BanAus.  He  expft6toil 
indeed  4o  ha«^  been  chofien  by  the  people  c<^ 
league  to  Bwius^  in  his  firft  confulfhip;  but 
Aj&ugk  dir^ippointed  in  attaining  that  honoitis 
which  be  had  fo  well  merited,  yet  he  contiuicd 
firm  in  the  caufit  of  the  republic;  a6kiveiii^prer« 
Sag  all  opni^iracies  againft  ii,  and  in  fruftnrttng 
aH  attempts  for  Ae  re-eftablilhment  of  the  tyraaa* 
For  to  his  noble  and  benevolent  mind  tyranny 
was  always  an  ofcjeiS  of  the  gitateft  averfion* 
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But,  how  can  I  attempt  to  defcri]>e  his  great 
9^4  S994  works,  )vhen  afterwards  he  was  advanced 
tq  t^^fupreme  magiftracy?  fioth  m  foreign  and 
iri  4omef|ic  jtffairs,  his  behaviour  w^s  fvirely  moft 
BQJ^J?,  as  well  a$  moft  ^able. 

Against  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  wis 
a&ive  in  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  he  fre- 
^HfjHly  returned  covert  with  hpqpm^I^  VPVnds; 
^4  a^  r^iA?rkable  for  his  ppn^i^  ^  fqr  }^$  ^qu- 
I3!g€,  f«m?  very  iappprtaflt  yj^ojr^s  bf iijj  9.Btir?ly 
mih^  f<>  Wf  gre»x  frttl  in  gwwlljijp, 

:  In  n^oa^iipnsi  h/s  vas  e^^Iy  gr^ap  for 
«t  lh»t  ^ery  (iiw,  i^hi^p  the  rfttnanf  V|th  ^r^^t 
.«iiJ6i:»Hy  co»i4  fcarcp  ;^Miw4  ^VW  ^te  Wi^U  <?f 

iyit^fi^\^^  oij^in^  for  tbw  »^  «0P^  ^^nps  of 
-BfiftK  «$  ft  vii6|or)^ might  be  f  $pa^e^  to  produce^; 
PmfinfMf  4h^t  fojr^ulablc  wjd  ^iHfiM^  awagq- 
^ift-of  i?^«e,  l?ein^^yhi$fljeanf,  W^djgreailyby 
Tpfp^  iq  ]nis  chs^'^^ef,  reppncile^s  and  iqade  a 
.  frj(en4  to  the  republic.  If^d^^f  the  x^egotiations 
of  JPntfic^la  yrprp  f^  an  jaknoft  jrse&IUhle  weight ; 
9Qt  Qi^ly  qtk  a^couni  of  his  gr^  abilities  and  wif- 
dom  by  which  they  were  forwarded ;  but  much 
more  on  account  of  the  nature  of  that  principle, 
im  v^ich  thfy  yf^c  formed  ai^  founded  ;--^he 

G  4  principU 
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principle  of  jujlice^  For  to  obtain  for  his  cqun- 
trymen  their  juft  rights^  he  made  no  difficultj^  of 
giving  up  what  they  had  ufurped  on  their  neigh- 
hours.  In  fuch  noble  negotiations  he  could  with 
hpldnefi?  and  fuccefs  make  even  his  antagonift, 
thfs  great  gind  generous  Porfennap  judj^e  of  the 
roman  caufe. 

As  to  domeftic  affairs,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that 
he  mull  have  acquired  great  and  genend  efteem 
and  love,  by  his  generoqs  care-in  honouring  the 
memory  of  Bruius^  and  in  rewarding  the  braveiy 
of  Codes :  haying  for  the  latter  of  thefc  provided 
public  honourable  allowance  during  life;  and 
having  honoured  the  death  of  the  fonher,  by  the 
Jirft  funeral  oration  which  perhaps  was  ever  fpoken 
in  any  country.  His  oration  at  the  funeral  of  Bru- 
ius  is  certainly  far  more  ancient  than  the  famous 
grecian  funeral  orations  either  of  Ljifias  or  De^ 
fnojihenesj  of  Plato  or  Pericles.  This  his  exam- 
ple was  conftantly  followed  by  the  greatftft  men 
of  Rome^  during  many  (ucceeding  ages;  who,  as 
Dionyjius  obferves  to  their  honour,  did  not  con- 
fine thefe  encomiums  to  militairy  merit  only;  but 
ufed  them  conftantly  at  the  burial  of  all  perfons, 
who  in  any  other  manner  had  been  remarkable  be- 
nefa£iors  to  the  public. 

I N  Velation  to  the  government  in  general,  the 
id^as  of  Publicola  feem  to  have  been  thefe*   As  he 
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liad  joined  to  overturn  thfe  tyrant's  power  from  a 
principle,  pot  of  oligarchickl  pride  and  ambition, 
but  of  fincere  love'td  the  public ;  fo  now,  in 
nlodelling  th^  new  commonwealth^  in  which  in'« 
deed  he  became  the  principal  legiflatof,  he  to6l 
icare  to  prefervc  the  real  liberty  of  tHc?  people. 
yhterius  Puhiicola  (fkys  Fibres)  ex'jimmo  jhdio 
chhixus'efi  ad  augtndUm  liheri  fopiitimajefidtcifi. 
He  revived  the  juft  aiid  huniarfi' iiiftiititibns  of' 
ISerifius  Tullius^  which  had  befeit  ilippriefled  dur- 
ing the  reigh  of  Tarptini  he  was  the^uthbr  of 
feveral  newltw^,  wMch  moderated  the  power  6f 
ihe  nobility,  and  were  full  of  charity  tbthe  poor, 
and  of  mercy  even  to  offenders.  He  abated 
greatly  the. pomp  of  his  own  office;  Iniakhig  it 
mild  and  popular :  be  abridged  the  po\(rer  of  it  ^ 
alfo  by  feveral  lAftitiidbiiff;  partictdarly  by  taking; 
from  it  tlie  manageiheint  of  the  treafury,  of  whicb 
he  delivered  the  care  to  other  commiffioners^  tbft 
quacftors  ekaed  by  the  people. 

In  a  word,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch^  he  fettled 
l!he  government  of  Rome^  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  lifted  in  a  great  meafure  inviolable  for  above 
four  hundred  years.  Certainly  during  that  long 
fpace  of  time,  not  one  drop  of  roman  blood  was 
died  in  any  of  the  moft  violent  feditious  tumults 
or  faQioiis  contefts  of  diis  city. 
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]]]^  through  ht$  i;oura^e  and  cp^duQ,  apd  viAQ. 
riou$  (l^rp^gh  his  miniftry  an4  legiQati^n  j  after 
bavifig  himfclf  retcived  fome  of  the  hcmows  dn^ 
la  fuch  public  fcrvicc5:^vi?.  foijr  cpfifal%ip|i, 
aiui  two  triiiofphft  fuHUqh  coi^p^utcd  ^se  cfip 
of  his  belbved  people,  into  the  hajp^s  of  th^lc 
vbo  were  to  fwcceed  him  in  bjs  high  ofl^ces;  ap^ 
50a  :4iiedfuUof  boooursaiulof  days.  \{p  icjyi^dy  after 
j4  Ufcf  \mVi  (pent,  in  the  ^tta^nn^ent  of  ef  ery  tbiiig 
t^at  is  great  or  d^firfUe;  ^mnuch,  fn  filvtarck^^ 
a^dg^K»t|  fas  any  vian  i*  ^w^W?  p|f  fu?h  attain* 
iTi^ntg  here  belov. 

Ji^9H  pu^  \i  to  Inj  ^^ef:^l^  cfpeqially  by  a 

4ft,  4w  *»PpW^  Pf  *i«,  Wfft)lf  am)>  than  A?,*i<i 

was,  according  to  Plut^rt^ft  y^  cooQd^rabk: 
But  this  was  expended  by  him  during  the  times 
4)f  pi^bUc  quiet^  (htefly  i^  worl|;,s  of  privatje  c^a- 
ixVjf  i  <9^  dufiog  i^  p«iblk  t^i^le^  on  ^1^ 
jpuvi$p9  ^f  the  hW^^y  Turwn^  w  wo?l?s  of  puh- 

Jic  fpiril.  , 

H|t  ^tjprwds^  p^effod  ^r  Cppic.few  y^r^^  the 
higheft  offices  of  ftate  ii^  the  new  rep^bU?^  bv^ 

^  Evf^Mif  nv  }iK  nXimiry  /Ss^fXiMfitMis  rri  rv^  Ptftui*    See 
ithe  bcgmniog  of  his  life  in  Pluturcb. 

the 
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(]ie  poveny^  mi  whidi  fae  died,  ih<>v$  al^pve  i4l 
ttungs  how  liule  lie  ^imed  at  ^raifing  a  fprMum  liy 
Ids  labour  for  |he  commoii  weal.  His  n4n4  i% 
deed  was  full  of  far  more  noble,  far  more  bi«pp^ 
ideas.  Ou%  cftX«  rn)  vavratc  xftrftStsXs^evit  xm  «^%h- 
mve«v  iev^7nc«e{^ffi|  4^^Xf>W^'ri4r.     AhV  «'9i  rii  |MX|M 

^0y  #rff^<  tRdc^Vf  pT7  tffA«f i«;  qK.4  To^  l(#?tnvW9^ 

Jk  rel^tipnto  IwjJelf,  be  VMi  Ulp?  S^rgitt^  by 
f^  Ipve  of  temp?>;aace  made  c^y  i».  ly^s  pov^ityt 
^^  tp  bis  £^ly5  tbe  great  ^i  isA^,I^Ty% 
yi^h  be  bequea^  to  h»s  4e(pe&d?P^f  W^^^^ 
iainjys  w«n  «3ii|^^d^fing  jtjbing?  merely  w  a  Jwy*f 
aiveview,  farflWFje  ;^d?^#tagfPM«  ^Q  tbe^i  »ltjir 
matelyt,  than  would  have  \^^^  ik^  ifii^pi^e  pf 

fome 

\  The  defcendants  of  tulticola  formed  three  branches, 
ftdik^U^  MsfaJ^f  and  ViJeiiii  vAAf^  A»r  federal  centum 
rie3  comlmipd  to  he  ^ftoemcd  frlvee  of  ttie  mpft  9pblc  ,f»- 
milies  in  /{^m^;  and  on  account  of  their  own  merit,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  great  pro|(enitor,  were  almoft  conftantly 
in  |H>fieffioii  otf  &tteot  the  graauft  ofices  m  the  ftate. 

Ev^a  in  nfMle«n  4mv  a  branch  of  ithe  {amily  A  /W  - 
ftiU  to  fubfiA  vfkmat  fplendoi,ir :  their  modern  Xttle  is  th?X 
pf  the  tth€4t  ot94^m  Cujti.    ThQT  arc  at  th^  «ay  w>U 
leffiB4of  anpble  p?4ace,  aindof  a^^d^e  ^  ten  tho^b^ 
|iou9fb  ftpiSiW.pcr  Wi«ip#    tt  i?  certain,  lh?$  ^^^ijj 
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fome  few  more  acres;  which,  by  a  meaner  con- 
duft,  he  probably  might  have  accumulated,  and 
bis  next  heirs  might  as  probably  have  mortgaged 
orfdd; 
# 
His  death  not  only  drew  tears  from  his  friends 
and  noble-fpirited  children,  but  became  the  ob- 
jeft  of  national  forrow.  The  people,  fenfible 
how  greatly  they  were  ftill  in  his  debt,  for  the 
many  fingular  fervices  which'  he  had  rendered  to 
them,  decreed^  that  a  public  mourning  fhould  be 
obferved  for  a  year  in  his  memory^  and  that  his 
body  (hould  be  honourably  interred  at  the  public 
charge.  ^  A  place  of  fepulture  alfo  was  granted 
within  the  city  to  him,  and  to  all  his  defeendants ; 
on  the  very  fpot  of  Velia^  where  he  had  fo  gene- 
ixmfly  facrific^d  his  houfe,  iYidiinohle  edifice,  at 
lead  it  was  thought  fuch  in  thofe  times,  to  the 
fcontentmcnt  of  the  people, 

'  To  that  fpot,  if  you  pleafe,  wc  will  now  take 
our  wdk;  it  is  fcarce  half  a  mile  diftant  from  thi& 
place. '  I  am  fure,  that  you  in  particular,  dear  fir, 
(in  faying  this  Crito  itddrelTed  himfelf  to  the  eldeft 

middle  of  the  tenth  ccntary  this  family  had  conftantly 
horn  the  name  of  Vmlerii  PublicoU.  It  i$  faid  alfo,  that 
in  thdr  archives  are  prcfcrvcd  feveral  deeds  arid  ancient 
tccords,  by  which  it  appears,  that  they  are  really  of  tha 
'valerian  blood;  and  that  iaa  church  a^oining  to  their  j>a« 
hfcce  there  are  fome  old  infcriptions,  which  feem  ftill  fur- 
ther to  corroborate  their  claim.  This  church,  which  i| 
huilt  on  ground  belongiftff  to  them,  has  been  known  thefe 
many  ages  by  the  name  of  Sau^a  Maria  in  PublicQlis. 

of 
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of  tlie  young  gendemen)  will  not  be  averfe  to  pay 
this  refped  to  the  memory  of  fuch  a  patriot  and 
kgiflator:  mypupil  alfo  will  cany  with^mthither^ 
in  his  imagination^  all  the  poetical  and  claifica! 
offerings,  the  elegant  defcription  of  which  he 
Ihowed  me  lad  night  as  tranflated  by  him  from 
JEfchylui^  proper  for  honouring  the  place  of  foch 
afepulchre;  the  fepulchre  of  Puilicoia^  whofe 
memory  is  almoft  as  fweet  and  lovely  as  that  of 
Numa  himfelf. 


"TlpivyLBveiQ  %oaQ 


0f pMV  «Tc;  V£Xpoitfi  jxciXixrifpitf* 
BoC^  r  al^  ayyv^g  A^uxov  ivxorov  7^^ 
Tijc  T  ftvS£/x8p78  ^ayiiM,  vttfi^aeg  ftcAi* 
Aij3«7iv  vSpf^oig  "map^evH  'mifiyviQ  lura* 
AxttpftTov  n,  f4i)rpoc  ayquKjnco, 
IIoTOv  waXoMC  «ft?r€Xa  ytnog  roSe* 
Ti)c  T  any  ev  (PuKKoiai  ^Mihary^  fiioif 
Say^C  iKoiog  naftog  iu»im  vapa^ 
AySe  n  vkmra  vaii^ofu  yatag  renytr 

H  4^iAoc  ayv^'  H  <piKog  0%dpc  ra^H' 
4itK  yof  x«x£vdcy  ifdi)* 

iEscH.  PaaSiE. 

Accipt^  SanQe  Cinis^  pietatis  nunera  noftra! 
Infcrias  gratas  accipt^  SanSc  Cinis! 
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L4C  iiiitfur  puttm  canieniis  dti  viert  vaccm  ; 

Laifitfcmque^  fmns  ptr  tua  bufici  merwrn : 
Sittum  pUitfeMp€r  tiridi  /  &  qua  hcida  mells 

Suati  i  rare  roft  ftduUJiif^t  apis* 
Terra  Hbi  ^mnipartnsftrtt  omhiafecuUJlomm} 

Vifginm  tunas fOM  tihijundu  aquas. 
Sthe,  Chan  Cinu  /  Salve  ipjius  herbafepuhkti, 

Qudfecttta  tihij  longaqnt  paria  jnies^ 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.    ilL 
THIRD  DArS  CONVERSATION. 


H£  following  day  being  Sunday f  the  courfe 
of  Criio's  ledures  was  fufpended,  and  Continued 
fo  the  whole  week  enfuing :  fof  Ihe  young  gen- 
tlemen  were  defirous,  before  Crito  adv^ced 
farther  in  the  toman  hiftoiy,  to  em{>l6y  fotne 
days  entirely  in  their  private  itudi£s ;  and  C6  i-e- 
frefh  their  memories  with  feveral  paftlculats,  by 
turning  over  fbme  books  of  Livy  and  Dionyjius 
Halicarnajfeus ;  both  of  which  auAors  they  had 
diligently  and  thoroughly  ftudied  before  they  left 
EngliMnd. 

CRITO  took  the  fame  opportunity  of  digefting 
and  corre£ling  Jiis  papers.  In  evety  day  alfo  of 
this  interval,  particularly  on  the  two  Sundays,  he 
pa(ted  feveral  hours  in  theihoft  retired  and  humblft 
devotion,  ptaying  for  the  bleflihg  of  heavfeA  on  hii 
preifent  underuking :  for  ihi  work  in  which  \a  wai 
now  fo  happily  engaged  was  fuch,  that  Ke  could 
with  humble  confidence  call  it  a  holy  work. 

Though 
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Th  o  UGH)  in  thccourie  of  dxefeleQures,he  knew^ 
tfitt  he-flioitiiibe  obl^cd  to  be  almoft  pefpetually 
fpeaktng  Qf  fame  pf  the  innumerable  wars  otRome^ 
yet  he  hoped  never  t6  be  fo  slbfard  a$  to  pretend  to 
make  any  military  obfervations  on  them.  Though 
reflcftiotts  on  the  nature  of  the  roman  gorcf  nment^ 
on  the  changes  of  it's  cqnftitution,  and  in  general 
on  whatever  is  called  it's  policy,  vfon\d  fometimes 
recur  to  hi^  memory,  in  confequence  of  his  having 
(brmei^Iy  read  the  beft  ancient  and  modern  stiithofs 
on  thefe  fubje£ls;  yet,  as  was  obferved  before, 
he  did  not  intend  to  dwell  on  fuch  refIe6tions  : 
indeed  his  heart  was  continuaUy  growing  more 
and  more  cold  and  averfe  to  all  politicalSinditSm 
He  was  averfe  alfo  to  the  thought  of  unneceffarily 
difplaying  during  thefe  converfations  any  of  his 
little  acquifitions  either  in  folid  or  ornamental 
learning :  his  heart  was  too  well  purified  and  fan£ti* 
fied  to  admit  that  vanity  and  fblly.  What  then 
was  his  iincere  defign  ? 

The  romanhiAory  is,  in  all  places  of  education, 
the  generj^l  .ft udy  of  all  young  men.  I  n  reviewing  it 
with  his  young  friends  here  at  Rame^  he  earneftly 
wijhed,  that  he  could  in  the  leaft  degree,  and  in 
the  bumbleft  manner,  be  an  afliftant  to  them  in 
adapting  and  dircBing  that  Jludy  to  the  bejl  and 
wifejl  purpofes  of  a  Chki  ST  I AU  Education. 

If 
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If  R6llin\aA  di^  and.  beenr  buried  atj^ou^f^ 
Criio  would  probably,  before  he  began  this  courfe 
of  ledures,  have  frequently  taken  a  folitary  walk 
to  his  grave :  and  there,  by  the  fide  of  his  tomb, 
have  filently  prayed,  that  a  jTpark  of  the  celeilial 
fire  of  love,  which,  warmed  and  illumined  the 
heart  of  that  good  man, ,  might  alfo  defcend  pn 
him,  however  unworthy  of  it. 


On  the  Monday  fennight  following,  this  com- 
pany met  again  on  the  Capitoline  hill ;  near  that 
fountain  which  is  adorned  with  two  coloffal  flatues 
of  the  Tiber  and  Nile^  and  with  a  porphyry  llatue 
of  Rama  triumphans  kdlcd  between  them« 

Close  behind  this  fountain  rifes  a  lofty  build- 
ing (Refidenza  del  Senatore  Romano) ;  from  the 
top  of  which  i&  an  extenfive  profpefl  of  alt  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Rome ':  particularly  of  mount 
Aventine^  and  the  Tiber  winding  at  it's  feet.    - 

This  building  is  chiefly  modern ;  nor  is  it  ex- 
a£Uy  known  what  ancient  ftrudure  flood  in  it*s 
place :  though  fome  antiquarians  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  the  times  of  the  lower  empire  this  was  the 
place  of  the  athenian^   or  public  hall,  where  the 

Vol.  I,  It  learned 
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learned  men  of  Greece  and  ^Rome  then  nfed  to 
recite  their  ccmipcfitions. 

The  only  parts  of  thh  building  which  are  an- 
tique are  fbme  remains  of  a  wall  to  the  left*, 
built,  of  large  tHurtine  (tones ;  and  fome  arched 
vaults  under  it,  vhich  are  at  prefent  a  fet  6f  , 
ftables,  but  formerly  were  nothing  le(s  than  the 
iabularia  populi  romani. 

Some   few  yards  diftant  from  this  building,         | 
half  way  down  the  hill  in  the  way  to  the  Forum^ 
ftands  die  marble  portico  of  the  temple  of  Conc^d.         \ 

I 

At  a  fmall  diftance  alfo  to  the  right,  rifes  the 
weftem  fummh  of  the  Capitoline  hiH,  commonly 
called  MofUe  CaprinOj  which  is  covered  at  pre* 
fent  with  many  houfes  and  fmall  gardemb 

Oil  tfaefe  parts  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  the  ccim« 
pany  paffed  this  morning;  walking  leiihrely  from 
fpot  to  fpot,  and  converfing  on  the  levera(  objefts^ 
which  prefented  themlelves  to  their  view. 

W 1 1 H  great  clafficd  pleafiire  they  ferveyed  the 
profped  towards  inount  if  t^m^me;  and  pointed  out 
to  each  odier,  though  at  a  conliderable  diftancci 

«  Petbaps  part  of  the  Cafkdm  fubftmOioiti^  iMntioaci 
by  Lhfy^  lib.  vi,  c.  4, 

the 
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^  place  oh  Ae  fi4e  of  the  Tii^^\  where  Pt^rfin* 
na's  camp,  the  theatre  of  the  fortitude  of  S^aevola^ 
was  probftUy  fituated,  and  on  the  other,  where 

Abneddw  in/crrnm  pro  lihtrtatc  ruehant  : 

Pontcm  audebat  qua  vtlUre  Coclts^ 

Qudjluvinm  vinfilh  innaht  Clalia  rufiis. 

Nor  did  they  omit  to  take  notice,  that  this  lail 
zBL  of  courage,  according  to  the  fame  ancient  opi- 
aions  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Pliny^  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  Clttlia^  but  to  Valeria^  the 
daughter  of  Valerius  Puhlicola. 

I  ttAvf  often,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  younfg 
gentlemen,  wiflied  to  perufe  fome  well-written 
hiftbry  of  about  twenty  of  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
vixt«^0U8  £untlies  of  ancient  Rovu ;  ia  which, 
Qiany  virtues,  particularly  magnanimity  and  pa^ 
If  ioUfin,  fttm  to  have  been  hereditary  during  fe- 
yen)  pifntsmo^  and  in  fever^l  different  bran- 
ches of  theiE  truly  noble  pedigrees. 

UORATWS  COCLS:S  was  defcended  from 
ome  of  the  tluree  tforaiii^ytho  were  fo  famous  in 
the  hifl^y  of  th&  preceding  century.  S^ewl^ 
left  a  fanuly^  which'  proved  afterwards  fruitful  in: 
great  and  good  chara£lers.     But  of  all  the  illuftri* 

*  See  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  ^^tC^verfatioo. 
H  2  ous 
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ous  boufes  of  ancient  Ro'nte,  no  one  was  ever 
more  truly  glorious,  or  more  defervedly  beloved, 
than  that  of  the  VaUrii.  The  defcefidants  of  that 
boufe  feem  indeed  diligently  to  have  followed  the 
footfteps  of  Publicola ;  and  thus  to  have,  become 
a  family  of  true  heroes,  always  friends  of  the  peo- 
pic,  and  protectors  of  the  public  liberty. 

W I T  N  E  s  s  the  two  fons  of  Publicolay  Titus  and 
Publius ;  who  nobly  fell  at  the  battle  of  Regillum^ 
fighting  in  defence  of  their  country,  in  it's  great 
and  laft  ftruggle  againft  the  tyrant  Tarquin.  How 
different  from  the  t-wo  degenerate  fons  of  BnUus  f 
A  third  fon  of  Publicola  died  in  battle  on  this  Ca. 
pitoline  hill,  in  defence  of  his  country  againft  the 
fabine^  Htrdonius. 

Witness  alfo  the  brother  oi Publicola^  Mar^^ 
cus  Valerius ;  who  in  the  fame  baulc  of  Regilium 
expired,  though  affeftionately  defended  by  his 
brave  young  nephews.  In  feveral  former  cam- 
paigns he  had  difplayed  great  condud  and  courage/ 
Nor  was  he  lefs  a  proteftor  of  the  public  in  the 
fcnate-houfe  than  in  the  field:  being  in  battle 
brave,  lAit  in  council  mild  and  humane.  If  be 
had  any  failing,  it  feems  to  have  been  that,  oniy^^ 
of  too  great  generofity  and  benevolence. 

WiTN/kSS   - 
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.:WiTN£S6alfg  the  Venerable  name  ofiJfjTim 
Valtrius^  ahe  other  brother  of  Publicola..  .He, 
even  in  his.fevfntieth  year,   did  not  decline  the 

,  fieryice  of  his  countiy ;  bilt  nobly  took  the  field, 
with  the  courage  of  the  youngeft  captain,  as  well 
ks  with  ihe  prudence  of  the  xnoft  experienced  ge- 
jieraU  In  his  high  office  of  diftator,  he  endear 
«^Oured  to  tneditate  with  great  integrity,  amidil  all 

'  the  fiercenefs  and  fraud  of  the  contending  parties ; 
aj>4  amidil  all  thofe  cjangerous  diflfentions,  whicl^ 
then  arofe  from  the  contumacy  of  the  people,  and 
from  the  cru.el  pride  otthe  young  nobility. 

SoM£  few  days  ago,  I  employed  along  morn- 
ing in  the  ftudy  of  part  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  books 
of  Dionyjius  Halicarnaffcus ;  in  which  books  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  diifenfions  is  recounted  at  large. 
In  the  afternoon  I  refrefhed  myfelf  with  afolitary 
vralk  in  the  gardens  of  that  convent  on  the.  Cctlian 
hill,  where  you  know  the  Curia  Hojliliaji  the  chief 
fenate-houfe  of  Rome^  *is  /aid  ta  have  formerly 
ftood.  But  why  dq  I  cajl  that  walk  foliiary  9 
Nevcf  was  J  pr^fent  at  fuch  an  illuftrious  aflem* 
bly,  as  that  which  then  and  there  appeared  to  the 
eye  of  my  mind.  Full  of  ideas  of  my  morning's 
fludy,  I  faw  in  imaginatbn,  alrapft  a^  ftrongly  as 
in  any  dreani,  the  roman  fcn^e  piflembled ;  ajid 
^11  the  great  men  of  thofe  times  rifing  one  after 
^notbpr  to  deliver  their  opinion^  jn  thofe  ,ijppor- 

.    H  3  ^     \A\\\    : 
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tant  debates,  I  was  ftmck  with  particiilar  vene- 
ration at  even  this  imaginary  fight  ttf  thafc  grayr* 
headed  fenatofk,  who  were  grown  old  in  the  dvtt 
and  military  fervice  of  their  countty,  Aitb  as 
Manius  Valerius  ;  Tojthumius;  Servilius ;  Mi- 
nuiius ;  Lartius^  who  was  the  firft  dilator,  an€ 
who  in  that  high  office  fet  fuch  an  example  of  mos 
deration  and  mercy,  as  became  a  law  to  sdl  fats 
facceSbrs  for  four  centuries ;  and  laftfy,  die  tK- 
ceWcnt Menenius  Agrippa^  the  P^ac£*Mai^£R* 

LooRiKC  on  the  confular  bench,  I  faw  with 
grief  the  feat  of  Valerius  Publicola  empty.  Nor 
cotild  I  help  reflediing,  how  foon  and  how  lenfibly 
the  great  importance  of  his  chara6ler  wait  fek  by 
the  public  aft^r  his  dpath ;  though  all  thefe  pa^ 
triots,  whofe  venerable  names  I  have  jufl  men-* 
tioned,  particularly  Menenius  Aprippa^  feemed 
to  have  laboured  to  fupply  his  lofs  by  imitating 
his  virtues.  If  Publicola  had  furvived  a  few 
years  longer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  weuMl 
ha,ve  completed  his  legiflation  by  the  inflitution  of 
feme  wife,  juft,  and  merciful  law,  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  debtors  and  creditors ;  and  thus  have 
totally  prevented  the  firft  rife  of  all  thefe  troubles. 
So  wife  and 'good  a  legiflator  wotild  certamly  have 
laboured  with  the  greateft  diligence  tp  remedy,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  that  dreadful  andmofl  dangerous 
diftempcr  of  the  flatc,  internal  dHcord.     Nothing 

indeed* 
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iad^  g^ves  u$  a  ftrfnige?  prpof  of  the  (iw* 
prisiiBg  wiUom  of  the  r0man  kgjiflatov^  iVuiM 
aii4^atf9  TiUiiusBg^i^blic^;  orof  ihofefMp 
j^QUcoijaitorf  VaUrm^  Larti%s^  ftnd  AC^«<nH»; 
ihan  the  GOAfi4efiua%  tb^t  i^^ms  V9S  eii»bl^  by 
it's  coitftitaiioMl  ftrenigA  49m  tA  twm  iSbc  fom*r 
iofii«fi^  aiidbyiht^«ffiftiiiue^ilfmildaftdiitfd^ 
f  eniedifis  apiKlbd  iiy^^  th^  htmr^  to  baar  Umt  dmd- 
fal  diftooiper  £0  icwgy  jKttfaottt  (aUiag  ioto  the 
convulfions^  freneyi  juid  agCHtt^  of  a  civil  wan 
For  have  not  many  republics,  both  in  ancient  and 
lOMdem  tmth  been  totaBy  4eftroy<d  -by  diffen- 
fiofi^  appMendy  lob  vMtTm  %»A  \f£s  dangerous 
<hanli)efe? 

Another  fcene  of  the  fame  political  nature 
4hen  fucceedol  ito  my  iqiagiiiaiionu    1  imagined 
0nyMS  prefiont  ai  thofe  debates  of  the  roman  ie- 
5tikte»  which  were  occa£oned  a  few  years  aftec-  489 
vardSy  by  the  madnefs  and  pride  of  Cpriolanus  On 
one  fide,  and  the  violence  of  the  new  tribunes  on 
dflie  odier^     In  this  roy  lecond  enthufiaftic  vifion, 
how /great  was  my  joy  to  fee  again  the  white- 
headed  Manius  VcUrius  rifing  to  deliver  Hs  opt- 
nion,  while  the  whok^fenaie  was  wrapt  in  ^'^ 
4oep6ft.and  nofl  attentive £lence.     Hi&fpeech, 
fuitable  io  Ms.great  age ancLaharader,  was  £^\  of 
itf ifdom  andgoodoefs.  Mmtngiifiivuini  I  tiftened 
mth  goeat  jptealuce  to  his  ftroag  and  deep  nflec^ 

H  4  tion^ 
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lions  on  the  excellency  of  that  form  6f  govern- 
ment which  is  compoundfed  of  the  regal,  atifto- 
cratic,  and*  democratic  powers :  But,  how  was  my 
iieart  moved  by  the  cither  parts  of  his  onition, 
in  which,' 'e7«svrtf£^«Tr«Tii(  •(jiovoutQ  nisp^voc'he  la« 
mented  the  mifery  of  the  prefent  confiifions ;  tears 
of  fincerity'in  the  mean  time  flowing  down  his 
aged'cheek^f  Scarcely  was  there  a  dry  eye  in  tht 
-whole  afletnUy.  Even  the  hard  hearts  of  A f pint 
and  Ooriohinus  feemed  to<  be  moved. 

-Bii'T,v Whither  is  my  Ikiicy  leading  mci?  Pardon 
me,  my -dear  young  friends,  thefe  trafifport^  of 
imagination,  which  perhaps  may  feeni  a  kind  of 

madnefs. 

SvcB  an  amahilis  infaniaisj  I  hope,  veiy  ex^ 
cufable,  replied  Crito^s  pupil ;  at  leaft  in  perfont 
of  our  tii^e-  of  life,  while  treading  this,  daffic 
gfound,  ,      .     . 

O  M  Thurfday  laft,  I  took. a  morning's  ride  wiAi 
my  tutor  over  that  part  of  the  Campagna,  which 
we  fee  now  in  this  profped,  to  Bovilla^  and  to 
-/ome  other  ruined  towns,  which  lie  between  ihai 
high  hill  of  Monte  Alb  ana  j  and  the  road  leading 
.towards  Antium.  During  that  ride,  I  recoHefted^ 
not  without  fome  oi yownpatriotic  indignation,  the 
))iftQry*  of  Ceriolanus',  )viho,  at  the  head  of  the 
....  Volfcian 
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Volfcian  army,  ravaged  all  that  part  of  his  own 
country  with  fire  ^nd  fward.  Sed  tu  ex  tuo  cdiio 
menu,  LatiarisfanSe  Jupiter,  cujus  illelacuSy.  ne^ 
mora,  ^nefqti^'hoc  ne/ario  feeler  e  macular  at,  ad 
turn  ffuniendum  oculos  aperuifti*.  By  the  daggers 
of  the  traitorous  volfcians  he  received  indeed  the 
due  puniihtnent  of  his  own  treafon  to  Rtme. 

From  the  antian  road  Ve  turned  our  horfet 
back  tofi^ards  this  city.  About  the  time  that  we 
'.caoie  within  Tight  of  it's  wsdls^  my  tutor  pointed 
ouc  to  me  an 'ancient  building,  ftanding  in  the 
Campagna^  at  a  fmall  diftcuice  od  our  left;  telling 
.me,  that  it  was  imaginedi  to  be*  the  remains  of 
ihe  famous  temple  of  Fer^nd  Mulieiris;  where 
the' mild  axidmeek  virtues  of  the  ^oma^  matrons 

♦  C/V.  pro  Milonem       ,^  r     .      .    .  • 

f  ^uando  la  via  Latin  a  nu>dema  fla  perunird  con  la  mo- 
^cma  via  che  conduce  ad  Albano,  e  a  Marino  a  tnan'dcflra  tra 
i  colti  remangpno  alcone  ruinedi  maufolei ;  xna  il.ptu  degifd 
d'effer  vedato  fi  c  un  piccolo  tempio  ben  confervato :  cof-.  ^ 
tnitto  pulitantente  de  terra  cotta ;  del  ^uale  tra  tanti  fcrit- 
xori  delle  antichita  di  Roma,  fuori  di  Ficoroni,  neQ'uno  ne 
'}ia  pailato.  £  queflobel  tempio.;  d'ottimo  dlfdgno ;  di  for- 
ma quadra,  con  puliti  comicioni, .  e  finetre,  c&e  davano 
lume  al  di  dentro.  Avendo  mifurata  la  fua  di/Unza  da 
Roma  da  pie  del  Celio,  donde  fe  dice  cominciare  fino  al 
fito  di  queilo  tempio;  e  giuftamente  lo  fpazio  di  4  mi^iia; 
ondc  pud  ffiudifs^rfi,  che  quedp  Aa  it  celcbre  tenapio  aclla 
Fortuna  M61iebre,  che  dagli  ^ntichi  fcrittori  fi  ha  eflerc 
ftato  a  4  miglia  delta  via  Latins,  ^dificato  per  h  nota  ftoria 
di  Coriolano  quivi  accampato  contro  la  patria,  e  mitigato 
>dal]a  madre,  e  dalla  moglie. 

£s  c  H 1 N  A  R  D I  DefcnfUone  delP  Agro  Romaw^  nuor^a 
fUUionc  daH'ABATE  Vejnoii,  page  a8i« 

delivered 


1 
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ddiviCfed  tkeir  comitry  from  ihat  iminineni  de- 
Arudion,  which  neither  the  polky  of  the  feaate> 
nor  die  'power  of  the  roman  army  coul^  avert. 
We  rode  up  to  k  with  great  pleafure. 

How  greatly  did  I  then  wifli  for  the  oocnpany 
of  this  our  .noble  young  friend^  who  would  have 
explained  to  me  all  the  archke&ural  beauties  of 
that  dqgant  ftrafiUire  j 

Recollecting;  alfe  the pi^refque  ftory^  of 
nrfaiefa  the  fpot  of  that  tlemple  is  imagined  to  haire 
been  the  fceiie,  I  refolved  to  purchaic,  as  foonas 
I  was.KOirned  to  R^nne^  a  ptdure.on  that  fiibjeft^ 
nNrfaich  I  had  heard  to  he  on  fide*  I  ihave  finice 
lioug^it;  and  mufteacneftlydefire  this  oucyoung 
noble  friend  to  accept  of  it;  as  a  companion  for 
the  painting  which  is  already  in  his  coUeftion,  on 
the  fubjcQ:  of  HtrJiUd  meditating  between  the  r^ 
mansziiAfahintSi 

1  THEN  gave  due  attention  to  the  inftruftions 
of  my  good  tutor;  who  favoured  me  there  with 
feyeral  exalted  refleftions  on  the  wifdom  and  pie^ 
of  the  ancient  romam*,  who^  though  heathen, 
were  grateful  enough  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
their  deliverance,  by  building  a  place  of  w^rihip 
and  ihtlitUting  ah  anniverfary  thankfgiving  on  the 
fpot 'where it  was  obtained. 

AccoRP- 


to  me  afterwonb  at  our  lodgings  AMy  piito  of 

ftoiy. 

Eu  T,  howiiappy  nuftiyioii^e^  deat  fiff«  (m  fiiyiog 

this,  he  wrnedito  the^ULcft  6f  4us  y<9iuQg^iieMJU) 

io  recidleft'diat  iht  vU  frsmaf^hUk-i^  lUs  iAiy^ 

Aniin^ibt  uneof  that  uMeftAed  iMriitQiit  vA 

ttn]><eifal  dejcfixoft  cf  ^fyiek  iv^udbdeiotreiii  to  be 

panradleled  ist  the  roman  UAory^  was  optaed  by 

the  patriotifm  of  the  vaierixm  hmSi^.   For  it  was 

among  the  altars  ere0ed  on  this  Capitolint  hill, 

arid  irhich  were  then  findung  iwitb  inee^fe  and 

lacriifces^diat  Ftf/eriihifaefiftfir^f  Pttli^V^  was 

Aiddenly  ftmck  *fdtk  that  ouMion  of  faJQd  md 

with  liie  idea  of  that  nipodtcmt,  n^hkh  aleae  was 

a.Ue  lo  fav^  Rmte&am.  die  fury  of  C>«m]{afm5. 

Y<>u  reniember,  itear  fir,  the  dmAl^er^ihiir 
ranmn  lady  as  deicribed  by  Sh^ifpiare. 

^--^The  nahle  Jifitr  «/  PubUoola, 
The  moon^f  Roane,  ch^e  as  the  tcicU 
Thafi  iurilei  by  ihefirD^/tmmfiurtfiJim^ 
^  And  hofigs  on  Dian^aictoi^/e :  dwr  Vkknhk 

AVith  tUs  cbarsldfr — how  ^miich  more  amiable 
&M  ihaiof the snafculine  ccuiaige  d  hex  nieee I 

^^ValeriA 
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i— Ka^^rwf  ibeim  ta  haVepafTedithrough  all  thcian- 
^7^(m#  yatrs  of  yooUi :  £or^  SiS:Pl7itarch  obferves,. 

/Sim  jLt*i  j<«TflMcr%uvf iv  to  yf v©^.  *Sh^  Was  now  an 
elderly  roman  matron,  and  in  the  higheft  repu- 
tation *bptl^>  for  goodnefs  and  wiOom.     E^dt- 

^1^^/^  i^oifJtdcv  isfr  TV 'r.^fA;f v8$*  From7£V5;)iHl  fhe 
led  tfa0  wlide  boAyjoi  the  'rotftizn.  roatyQ;n9;  and 
mfith'thdrvktubus  Vplimniaand  excellent  Veturia 
at  theiniicAd^  boldly  advanced  in  pjoceflion  even 
to  the  tamp 'of.  the  enemy, 


•  -In  ¥e^'din^iuhe,i»a^irrg  defcriptioa.given  by 
Divr^JiBi^t  the  words:  and  adions  of  thefe  roman 
ladie^^-^^bfer  fcm;i£ta»e^drDpt  from  mihe  eyes  on 
the  page :  -  the  filial  T>iety^  <j£  CoriolannA  was  ftill 
mor^  afFefting.  Oo^  nrug  i^Epeav  etrxtv  wfHiiov^  «c« 
ftya(r%£0-^«i  (JL^^repti  vpog  rcig  euvrn  yovxtri  xuAiOftcvifv* 
For  the  fake  of  this  inftance  of  filial,  tenderncfs, . 
•may  all  his  former  crimes  be  forgotter^! 

Pardon  me^  dear  fir,  for  this  emotion !  But 
really  the  vbice  of  nature  in  the  eighth  book  of 
Dionyfius  is  far  more  moving  than  all  the  fenato- 
rial^k)quence"of  the  fixth  and  fevejidu 

TiiE  ftyle  of  Dionyjiusf  in  that  ftory  feemed  to 
me  very  different  from  his  ufual  manner.      I 

'    imagined 
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I         .   imagined  my felf  reading  fome^rdfi'poctti*.    For< 

f  as  Coriolanus  may  in  feveral  refpe£b  be xbniitleFed 

as  the  Achilles  of  fais^  times^  fo  do  the  ideas  and 
expreiUqns  of  ihis  his  hiftorian  feeih  in  feveral 
places  very  Homeric.     In  other  places  I  imagined 

'  that  I  difcovered  fome  imitltion  of  Sophocles.    In- 

deed, that  whole  ftory  feems>  naturalily  fuited  to 
the  genius  of  a^  tragic  poet. — Permit  me,  dear 
fir^,  while  walking  in  this  Atheh^pum^  to-exprefs 

i  wy  wifhes,  that  the  focratic  Etnripides  had  wrote 

on  that  fubjeft.  How  nobly  would  he  peFhaps 
'  have  opened  his  tragedy,  by  a folilbquy  of  Foi/eria 
on  this  Capitoline  lull,  before  the  temple  6f  Jtkpir 
tevy  and  concluded  it  with  an  aecoujit  of  her 
being  cftabliflied  prieftefs  of  the  nfi\i  temple  of 
fortuna  Muliebris !  .  » 

According  to  the  chronological  tables,  this 
might  have  been  poflible  :  for  jEfchylwi  was  con- 
temporary with  Coriolanus^  and  hoxhSapkotles  iir\A 
Euripides  flourifhed  in  the  following  century.  Bu| 

.•Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  here,  as  a 
foecimen  of  this  exalted  flyle^  the  few  followvig  lines  of 
xac  fpeech  of  Vetnria^ 

IfU»4  ftiv  ^aifet  Tan  ^ooKtrw  x«i  «oXiri9«nr  Tifin  ■  ■  fAMrm  ^^ 
TtXtvrw  ovp^i^o^vq,    tVK^jitan   a^avarof    oiaa*  .m^    uris  \cffm  xgu 

HX  0  xmray^^i^  won  ai^vff^  mit^rat  rvy  i/buir)  tv  v  ^aw 
miatfUHt  Mat  fuutofiof  ky^tat  fiiou 
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m  tmb  Jbfme  ifsa  then  too  finall  a  flate  to  drwvr. 
^bit^$tmnttmnoi^grecmmwntu9i:  lib  aikenim. 
fq&t  iraiild  at  that  timr harvte  eondcfceildedb  toliav^^ 
tmnedi  bn  oyes  fasthar ; 

— Et  ^i^im^uktt&qiie  et  qnmrerc  Tibrrnu 

On  die  mpmion  of  tbe  naiMt  of  the(i&  three 
gttic  poift€,  the  ooavetfittion  vandered  a  wbiic 
kom  Rtme  to  Greece.  Thas  digreffion  vas  tho 
Biovt  excafeaUe)  as  Greece  was  in  it'a  bigh^ 
l^ory,  diuring  the  peridd^  on  thebiAory  of  which 
^  company  %»ei«''  now  entenag^  that  is^  durii^^ 
Me  ctntwy  that  iMeiyemed  between  the  times  of 
Coriolanus  and  Camiltus ;  or^  accofding  to  the 
grecian  chronology,  between.the  battles  of  7Aer- 
mcfybe  and  Leufira. 

To  dse  namee  of  ihefe  tragic  poets^  Criic?f  pa- 
pi  added  dat  of  their  thciM  contempomy,  Pin- 
dar :  he  obferved  alfo,  that  philofophy  as  well  as 
poetry  was  then  removing  frpm  Afi(i  Wnor  im^ 
Proper  Greece,  for^during  this  eewtury^  ^f^ 
l^«(«s.flottnihed  in  the  iflaivl  of  Coi>  Dmocritas 
at  AHer^y  and  Meton  and  Sttcrates  at  Athens. 

Mis  two  young  friends  alfo}  on  this  occafioOt 
mutually  complimented  each  <)iher^  the  alder  by 
the  rdpe£iful  mention  of  the  names  of  FarrhafiuSf 

PhiiiaSf 
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Phidias^  and  Zeuxis ;  the  younger  by  enlarging  on 
die  pratfes  of  Ltonidas;  of  Arijiides^  md  hts  pu« 
pil  Cmon;  otBraJidaSj  Tkucidides^  Nicias^  and 
the  athenian  TAra/yhtlus. 

Aft£r  the  yonng  gentlemen  had  for  fimie 
time  expatiated  vith  much'  pleafure  on  diefe  gtf- 
cian  charaBers,  their  attention  was  by  Crit^  re- 
called t6  the  roman  hiftory* 

Thoucr  Rome^iziAh^^ during  Mm  ctfttnfy^»2» 
deftitute  of  t)iofe  arts  and  fciences  with  which 
Gr^c^was  then  fo  fplendidly  adorned;  yet  in 
refped  to  the  far  greater  objed  of  our  pr^ent 
ftudies^  1  mean,  the  number  of  it's  virtuous  cha- 
rafters,  furely  this  city  wasnot  then,  in  the  leaft,  in. 
feriour  toany  of  the tnoft  famous  ^reczan  republics^ 
Neidier  Athens  nor  Lacedemon^^ren  while  then  in 
their  greateft  glory,  could  boaft  a  family  mote 
tlhifhious  in  patriotic  merit  than  the  Paiiij  the  r^ 
man  Htradidtt.  That  JBunily  was  famous  indeed 
on  this  ipot,  k>og  before  the  foundation  of  this 
city  w«s  laid  by  Romulm ;  but  about  this  time  (hey 
iMKgto  to  life  CO  the  higheft  offices  in  the  new  w- 
fublic,  and  to  become  companions  in  glory  10 
yow  defenredly  admired  VaUriL 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cmo/tfTmi,  C.  FaHmt 
in  company  with  L.  Valerius^  nephew  oiPublicoU^ 

ajftto- 
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diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  profccuting  the  conful 
Cajfius^  for  having  attempted  to  undermine  the  li- 
berties of  his  country.  The  Fabii  were  indeed  at 
firft,  you  know,  not  very  pojfular;  but  by  force 
Mjf  merit  they  foon  fully  acquired  the  aflFe6Uons  of 
the  public.  Genus  Fabium,  fays  Livy^  popular c 
nulla  nififalubri  reipublicct^arU^  injigne fptEtacu- 
lum  erat^  exemploque  civibus. 

If  we confider  their  civil  virtues,  how  amiable 
are  the  fcenes,  of  the  conful  M.  Fabiusj  opening ' 
bis  houfe  as  an  hofpital  for /his  wounded  foldiers; 
and  of  the  conful  C.  Fabius^  labouring  to  reconcile' 
the  contending  parties  of  the  ftate !  Ncque  bella^ 
nequc  ullam  aliam  priorcm  curam  egit^  quam  ut 
inchoaretur  concardia^fpcs. 

I N  regard  to  their  military  merit,  you,  my  three 
^oblc  young  friends^  will  gladly  recolleft,  that  in 
that  great  battle  againfl  the  etrujcans^  quo  dit 
omniumromanorumy  qudplebis^  qua  patrum^  eximia 
virtus  fuity  Fabium  nomen^  Fabia^ens  maximitni'- 
tuit.  The  three  confular  Fabii  then  fliowed,  in  the 
greateft  dangers,  the  greateft  fraternal  affe£Uon  to 
(each  other;  as  well  as  the  greateft  courage  and 
zeal  in  the  caufe  of  their  country*  Ut  decetprg- 
cereSy  pugnando  potius  quam  adhortando  accende^ 
b^nt  miliiumanimos. 

*  With 
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With  fimilar  rapturous  awe  you  will  alfo  re- 
coiled: the  (blemn  ^cene  of  the  march  q£  the  three 
hundred  heroes  of  this  fame  family  to  the  fortrels 
of  Cremera;  and  perhaps  compare  it  in  your  ar- 
dent imaginations  with  the  noble  fate  of  the  three 
hundred  Spartans  at  Thermopyltt.  The  death  of 
Zeomdds  indeed  happened  but  three  of  four  years 
before  this  affair  of  Cremera ;  and  'pbffibly  might 
be  the  model  of  heroifm^  Which  the  Fabii  imitated 
ill  this  aSion, 

That  folemn  march  of  the  three  hundred  476 
Fabii  was  along  this  very  valley,   which  is  now 
diredly  before  your  ejts ;  land  which  leads,  as  you 
fee,   from  the  Capitol  and  Forum  to  the  place 
>where  once  ftood  the  Carmental  gate : 

Quo/ijum  rapiiis^  Fabii  ? — - 


;'  A^TKit  fome  pauft,  Crito  proceeded,  as  foU 
Ip^t,  Ikdflrcffnig  hittifeff  to  his  pUpiU  ; 


r 


.yai..i.  1  ciNcm- 
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Y< 


CINCINNATUS. 


OU  were  lately  obferving  ta  me,  that  fcvcral 
books  of  the  romaii  hiftory  feem,  like  feveral  of 
the  Iliad,  each  to  contain  the  ttfiqtut^  of  fome  dif- 
ferent hero.  Following  the  order  of  time^  ""you 
are  now,  my  dear  political  friends^  come  to  the 
«p/^eMv  of  Cincinnains :  a  hero,  whom  you  may 
imagine^-with  more  propriety  than  ever  could  be 
imagined  of  Diomed^-^io  have  received  from  the 
goddefs  of  Wijdoni^ 

^^yi^vot  wu  iflfmt^  ty^.  hA^o^  ES8A0N  apptr^^ 

CiKC  I  MEATUS  was  d^fcended  of  the  qoblc 
QuifUian^  family,  ^d  was  brother  to  the  excellept 
QuifUius  Capitolinuf^  fix  times  confuU 

He  was  originally  poflefled  of  a  landed  eftate 
of  feven  acres.  Of  thefe  he  facrificed  tfil^ee  to 
friendihip,  having  loft  them  by  being  furety  for 
450  ^  ^^^^-  ^^  afterward^,  ift  tjbc  fifty^fevqutb  year 
of  his  age,  was  ftiU  mpre  reduced  by  a  cruel 
fine,  to  which  he  voluntarily  fubje&edhimfelf,  in 
order  to  fave  the  life  of  his  fon;  his  fon,  you 
know,  being  at  that  time  tried  and  condemned  for 
a  crime,  of  which  he  was  two  years  afterwards  . 
found  to  have  been  totally  innocent,  and  the  wit* 
nefs  againft  him  to  have  been  perjured. 


\ 


] 

I 


.  emqiNNATU&,  Iiefore  U»wfad«vcnfo,  ^ad 
UiV^d.  XBk  tbie^  m^  Uacoeleis  manner ;  mn  di9oy  n^n 
f(f^o  gVfi'ffkfff^'^  ^rcndcns.  Ho  now  retired  (I  re-' 
i^W^Hfr  the  woffds.  of  Livy)  divcnditis  omnibtts 
hi^h ;  ^  tra^  l^iberimr  vtlutrckgci^s^  if^  4^vi(f 
ftteJcWi  ^t»r^  Vt^i^« — Qwpiior  jugemm  QoUbc4 
«e^n»j  V^  pT<^.  Qumtia  vpafnt^r^  contra  eim 
ip£ymhcmniy  t^i.nunc navalia/unt.  The navali^ 
>Ci«pr<JM>g  to  JOtmflto  and  E/cMn^di^  ^Kere  fituat^ 
U  th9  ibot  of  0KWH  JvcfUin^  near  /A^  bendii^ 
erf  t^^c  7ihr^  whkk;we  fee  in  ^  pro%>eQ  b^fove 
iMk  Tbe  ftoML  pf  Cmcinno^.  was  w:^  (ibe  o>faer 
jbptei  9j^  k  ia  fiwd^  on  the  veiy  fpot  where,  the 
fQi9rJrc»ciJiia%s.  kave  now  tfeeir  garden-grounds. 

.  F^o  H  Ib^t  p]j94e  Ctnfiinnatm  wa3  fooa  called  to 
l)|p^  CQ9fM]|hiip;  you  aU  knoW)  in  what  manner, 
jmA  viijtbl  whal  i?e^et,  on  leaving  hi^  beloved 
^mbk  agtki^kiire.  Yqu  alfo  muft  rememhes» 
fH^frnkisy^  muck,  better  dian  myfelf,  with  mhan 
^fQi(k  digoky  and  authority  \ic  in  that  high  office 
M9qp^S^<l  ^  fedUioaa  of  the  JDtate;  with  what 
JAtcg«ity»  patieneO)  mildneS^  and  m,ercy  he  pre. 
Ii4ejd,  imih»  higbff 4  tribunab  of  juikice ;  with  what 
fiHtHMic  fctf-deaial  be  rei^iiied  the  coatii^uatio^  of 
llMCcwbUKi^iSttf  anojfcher  ye^i  and  with  what 
C^tpMttmeni  ho  m^nied  lo  his  cottage,  and  to 
Jbia  tt&al  dby«)kboiiT  ya  that  field. 

X  z  FijoM 
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From  that  fame  field  he  was  two  years  after- 
456  wards  in  the  fame  manner  called  to  the  diftator^ 
Ihip.  On  this  occafion  he  named  for  his  magijUr. 
equitumj  TarquiHusj  a  youth  of  virtue  and  poverty 
fiimilar  to  his  own.  H^  then  exerted  his.  great 
fnilitary  abilities ;  faving'  the  roman^  conful  and 
legions  then  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  at  Rocca  del 
Papa ;— you  may  fee  the  fpot  in  that  part  of  this 
profpeQ,  near  the  mountains  of  Albano ; — and 
inaking  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  prifoners  of 
var.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph ;  and^  be^^ 
fore  three  weeks  were  elapfed,  refigned  the  dida* 
torfhip,  which  he  might  have  legally  pofljeiFed  for 
fix  months.  The  fenate,  afhamed  that  fo  great  a 
man  (hould  pafs  his  old  age  in  poverty,  prefled 
faiin  to  accept  what  quantity  he  pleafed  of  the 
lands,  which  he  himfelf  had  thus  con<}uered  fmm 
;  4he  enemy ;  together  with  money  and  cattle  fitffi- 
cieht  to  ftock  then^.  Many  of  his  friends  and  re* 
Rations  alfo  would  have  made  him  confidemble  pitr 
fents  :  AvTi  wovt^  uyt&^  (feys  Dionyjius)  ri^B^,sm 
Mvisiioif  Tov  ttvSpa  ivrotm.  But  he  would  not  accept 
of  any  thing  from  the  public,  except  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  unjuft  fentence  againft  his  fon;  or 
any  thing  from  his  family  or  friends:  AAA*n:mv«« 

mr)}Xd€9ffXiyficrofuKpoy£X€iyo%Mpiov,  Hturorfmnsfyc^ 

During 
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During  the  following  twenty  years  we  find 
Cincinnatus  frequently  engaged  in  affairs  of  ftate^ 
and  .^ways  a£ling  with  great  love  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  with  great  juftice  and  mildnefs  to  par- 
ticulars ;  faving  the  lives  even  of  thofe  furious 
tribunes,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  contrary 
party  to  himfelf. 

He  was  now  upwards  of  fourfcore  years  of  age, 
when  be  was  again  called  from  his  cottage  to  the 
diftatorfhip.  Give  me  leave,  asufual^  to  read  to 
youonthisoccafion,  mydearfellow-ftudents,  fome 
more  lines,  which  I  have  extrafted  from  the  an- 
cients ;  and  noted  down  on  my  papers  for  this  pur* 
pofe.  Cum  cufiSi  laudibus  haisd  immeritis  cum  one- 
rarentj  &plustnillofcnilzanmo^  nonconfiliimodo^ 
fed  ttiamvirtutis  ejfc  dicer ent  qudm  in  omnibus aliis; 
frtcatus  Deos  immortalcs  CinoXxiXi^xVL^ncfcncHusfua 
in  torn  trcpidis  rebus  damno  dedccorive  reipublicc^ 
effet^  diBator  d  confute  dicitur :  ipfe  deinde  C.  Ser- 
vilitim  Ahalam  magijirum  equitum  dicit.     Li  vy. 

But  as  to  the  wifdom  and  refolution  ftiown  by 
Cincinnatus  even  at  thofe  years  in  that  office )  and 
his  fpirited  conduft  in  that  Forum,  in  fuppreffing 
the  plot  of  Malius ;  there  can  be  no  occalion  for 
me  to.refrefli  your  mempry.  Nor  fhould  I  have 
troubled  you  to-day  with  fo  many  particulars  of 
fo  well  known  a  charafter,  if  it  had  not  been  for 

I  3  the 
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Aie  fake  of  a  parallel,  whicli  I  think  you  riMly  v«ry 
eafily  form  in  yotir  tmagini^oas  between  Ai* 
f^manhtTOj  zxAhis contemporary Ariftiies^  If 
Cicero  had  executed  his  defign  of  writing  the  ro^ 
man  hiftory,  in  how  noble  a  manner  wonW  lie 
probably  bave  painted  fuch  a  parallel  ?  Their 
€hara3:ers  indeed  were  remarkably  Jiinilarihimajfy 
refpefts* 

£ach  was  Yemarkable  for  his  patience  in  -rfi 
Verfity,  as  well  as  for  his  moderation,  tc^enn  tk^ 
vated  to  the  higheft  ftations  of  honour  and  powtfP« 
£ach  exerted  in  the  caufe  bf  his  country  'gl^ 
military  conduft  and  courage.  Eiicb  >pra8ile4 
conftantly  the  nobleft  civil  virtues;  teftip<^iilii| 
jiiftice  with  mercy,  and  fiftnnefs  with  mitdiilife. 

Each  died  full  of  gloiy ;  neVer having  aet^jffeil 
^toy  pecuniary  rewards  for  his  fervices  *o  tte 
public  :  but  perfevering  to  the  laft  in  contentiift»)ft 
and  frugal  poverty.  Each  Ihowed  by  bis  example 
that  the  great  qualification  for  doing  good  is  not 
wealth ;  but  that  noble  and  happy  temjifer^f  mindf 
which,  requiring  no  fuperfluities  at  home,  lerfvA 
the  man  at  full  liberty  to  ferve  his  feUcTw-creata^s* 
"For,  as  P/tt/arcA  obferves,  **  tlwt  man  is  unfit  Iblr 
igreat  ads,  who  aims  at  little  objeHs ;  nor  CmlSb 

•  At  the  time  of  the  death  «>f  JrifiOity  CineimMHuM  was 
about  forty  ycarj  of  agc» 

relievo 
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relieve  the  mauler  needy)  who  lumfelf  tmeds  maiiy 
things/*^  The  tndft  beneficent  of  all  beings  the 
bounteous  Creator  and  Supporter  of  the'univerle^ 
wants  not  ^ny  Aing  for  himfelf :  and  in  prc^or- 
tjon  as  the  virtuous  man  leflens  hia  own  wants,  he 
more  and  more  refemble^  Him,  who  is  the  God 
of  all  peifei&ion,  and  of  all  happinefs.— -But  kt  us 
return  to  our  prefent  fubjed. 

From  this  great  iimiUtude  in  the  charafieirs^f 
Arifiides  and  Cmcinnotes,  you  perhaps,  -my  dear 
young  friends,  may  be  inclined  to  induIge:youN 
felves  in  the  pleafing  imagination,  tha\  the  gto-" 
rious  virtues  of  the  athenian  were  poifibly  the 
models  on  which  xhtronian  hero  humfaJy  foimed 
his  0wn«    Nor  will  it  upon  exandaatiM  be  found 
^merely  a  groundlefs  fency,  that  the Y^^^miu  of  this 
early^itge  knew,  and  peihaps  imitated,  the  merits 
-of  the  gruiaii;s.    For,  not  now  to  take  notice  of 
the  numerous  inftances  recounted  by  youf  &vou- 
rite  ^tmytfiuSi  of  the  perpetual  connexion  be» 
tween- Greece  and  Romt^  which  fobfifted  in  fev*- 
ral  refjpeCU,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion ;  It 
is  highly  pnotrable,  .that  the  glory  of  the  CiTt  o* 
Aa*H£N  s  at  the  times  of  the  battles  of  Salamis  and, 
"^^  iPUtma  was  fpread  over  sdl  the  rtgions  of  the  then 
'khown  world ; — certainly  over  iW  the  grcciiOf 
^colonies  in  lialy^ 

I  I  •H2t»»> 
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vpyage*  How  extenfive  mud  have  been  the 
ftbilitieS)  how  indefatigable  the  induftiy  of  thffe 
iravtlkrs!  Within  the  f{>ace  of  one  year  they 
colleiEled  the  beft  part  of  the  legiflative  wifdom  of 
txtetct^  In  the  next  year,  after  their  return  to 
^^offht^  "With  the  affiftance  of  fome  other  r&maH 
ienator$5  they  fo  excellently  digetled  thefe  noble 
Itiaterials,  aUki  fo  judicioufly  interwove  them  with 
the  beft  part  of  the  roman  law,  as  to  form  a  code 
-^that  of  the  twelve  tables-^hx  fuperiour  perh^^s 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  which  the  woiid  ever 
few. 

Fremani  (mnts  lictt^  dicam  qutyd  fentioi  feyt 
Tully  on  this  fobjeft.  Bibliothecas  mekercule<m^ 
ilium  fhihfaphoTum  unus  mihi  vidctwr  duodecim 
tabularum  libellus  fuperare.^^ilwinluiik  pr^JUt^- 
tint  nofiti  majdres  prudentid  caUris  gentibus^  hm 
facittimi  fMtUigetisj  Ji  cum  illorum  Lycurgo,  & 
IDwi'coiife,  ®  Solone  nofiras  ieges  conferre  volu^ 
ritis.  Incredibih  enim  efij  qudm  Jii  amiie  jf« 
titile^  pettier  hoc  nojlrlfm^  incondiMn. 

Tub  philofopher  HeraclituSj  in  his  third  lettet 
to  Hermodorus^  makes  ufe  of  ftill  mc^re  ."fttange 
expreffions.  "  May  the  gods  qS  Italy  receive  you 
^  kindly!  I  dreamt  that  I  beheld  all  the  ditdema- 
•*  of  the  world  make  thieir  addrefs  to  your  laws^ 
*  and,  trfter  iSat  pcrfian  maniter,  adore  them^ 

*«  they 
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^  they  being  pitted  high  ^cve  kll  the  iseft* 
^  Wheft  you  are  dead^  your  ^ch%  ihadl  beara 
^  gtnercl  fway^*** 

Express  IONS)  Hill  m^re  ftrangely  verified  \ff 
the  event.  F<A  fifom  the  twelve  tables — wbidi 
were)  according  to  Liiy^  fofOes  tmnis  publici  pri^ 
^Mifuep&is^-^-'SiMedAat  reman  civil  lav,  which 
governed  the  whole  roman  world;  and  which  hap 
contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  regulating 
iof  all  the  modem  ftates  of  Chrifftehdom.  So  that^ 
BS  Kennet  obferves,  %he  old  fancy  6f  die  romans^ 
afedut  the  eteniky  of  their  commandi  is  not  fb 
ridiculous  as  at  firit  fight  it  appears;  fince  by 
'^ir  admirable  fsdAions  they  are  fiili  likely  «6 
Tulc  for  eVet. 

Vetiv  unwifHng  efnght  X  «o  be,  replied  CrvtaV 
^upil,  -to  abate  tie  noble  plekfiires  of  ydur  ima- 
gination in  a!ny  the  leaft  article :  yet,  in  relation  to 
that  cpiftle  of  Heraclitus^  I  cannot  help  recoUeft- 
-jng,  that,  when  I  wais  at  Ctfw^n%e,  Iheardfome 

9t  ittuftnt  rv;(«f0tf  3ioi,    xou  ituf/jms  iS^tjt*      Oiwf  tf^oxM  mt- 

iunrm  r^  j9i|u  rm  TUfmti  tynXunvtu  ro  fofia  vfoffwuntt  aom*     oi 

'Mttf  ei  mM  fd^  «)Mvf  HrirtfTMNn.  Vid*  AUni*s  Greek  EpUUcs, 
and  Hf  Sufk€n$*s  Poofis  Philofopbica,  See  alfo  StanU/i 
JPhilofiJphcfj,  fol,  edit.  p.  740, 

4lf 
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jof  the  literati  of  that  place  exprefs  great  doubt  of 
it's  being  genuine.  But  however  this  may  be, 
^  yet  in  the  catalogue  of  all  the  worthies  of  ancient 
Rome  there  are  furely  no  names  more  truly  vene- 
rable, than  thofe  of  the  three  ambafladours  to 
Aihensii  and  of  the  other  afliftant  compilers  of  the 
twelve  table's ;  particularly  Hermodorus^  and  mod 
i^the  decemvirs^  or  romaH  archons,  ofthefirfl; 
cycar. 

^  Wh  E  N  I  walk  in  this  tabularium^  around  which 
place  thofe  tables  were  firft  fulpended,  I  frequent- 
ly think  of  the  great  dignity  of  a  legiflative  cha- 
Tafter/and  with  pleafure  forefee  th^  honours  which 
♦you,  my  two  dear  young  friends,  will  probably  fome 
years  hence  acquire,  as  members  of  the  two  great 
legiflative  aflembHes  of  our  country.  May  it  be  your 
happfinfefs  and  your  glory,  in  fome  future  time  of 
peace,  to  1>e  the, promoters  or  ^fliftants  in  fome 
really  Wife  and  juft  reformation  of  the  cngliJhlx^X 

.At  other  times,  whil^  from  this  place  I  am  view- 
ing that  forum,  far  other  thoughts  and  refleftions 
prcfent  themfelves  to  my  mind.  I  fee,  in  imagina- 
tion, Apfius's  tribunal  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
Virginia.  How  could  he,  who  was  fpeftator  and 
•fellow -labourer  in  the  glorious  work  of  the  twelve 
tables,  become  himfelf  fo  vile  ?  Jf  fuch  be  the 
aftonifliing  corruption  of  mind  produced  by  pride 

and 
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and  power,  may  hcftvert  gfacioufly  continue  mc 
in  a  private  ftaction  I  .t 

Im  recolleding  the  black  hifkny  of  the  third 
year  of  the  romdn  decemv  irate,  another  painful 
Obje&  prefents  itfelf ;..  Imean  the  chanugter  of  Q^ 
Fabius}  grown  degenerate,  not  only  froia  the  viri 
tues  of  his  anceftors,  but  alfo  £ikmk  tfaofe  J^hicb 
'^  had  adorned  his  own  youthful  years,  ffunc  virum 
egregium  dim  d^mi  Mtlitiitfuey  decemviraius  €oU  %  -  * 
legaque^  ita  fftutavcrant^  vt  Affi  qvdm  fuijimilis 
mallet  if e^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hiftory  of  the  fame 
tiinfe  prefents  us  with  feveral  noble  chafa^ers^ 
Not  only  that  of  the  brave  52Vaw,  murdered 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  fame  decemvirs ;  but  alfo  of 
daytAvws^^fiio^  thdughuncle  to  v^j^j^iiii,  oppcled 
him  in  all  his  wickadnefs.  Mone  of  the  tbrefe 
"ctUnian  traveliers^lMMe  of  the  illfuftrious  j2^mr 
iian  family,  panodk^fOf^^diait  ufurpatioa  and  ty:. 
Tanny«  Ast  haw  grea)t  timftyoar  pleafiire  be,  my 
^eaoryouAg  friend^  in  recollefdng^  that  your  ^Td- 
ratii  and  Walerii  were  '^btti  again  the  deliverers 
of  Rome  I  For  the  two  principal  inftruments  in 
attempting  and  perfie&ing  this  reftonuipn  of  tfie 
puhlicriiberty,  were  thofe  two  ndUs  frieiKts^  Hc^  447 
ToUus^  grdndfon.oi  CacUs^  and  Vahiimi  g!t4ini^ 
fmofBublicolat     ^  '.:c;iT     .-    / 
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1 7,  repUod  Crito^  you  ^vffy  o*  youf  a\»lQ|MJmi 
to  Livy's  hiftory  of  the  foUovrii^'yejLWi  yw  wiiX 
be  rewarded  by  itill  more  pkaiure  of  the  fame 
oobte kind.  YoiiyiW findtfe^  Fabian ^gaiiy foon 
Kcovermgilwkboooui::  you  will  find  s^othef 
ber6  foctt  iffing  m  ^  (2*^^^*^  £u»Iyi  t^ 
young  Ciiimiia<tib5,  who  WM  indeed  a  feiti,\|KOfdtiy 
of  fiicb  a  fiei^ier.. 

• 
At  ihe  fiuoe  time  ap]pes»Fed  a  happy  ^laeii  of 
the  moft  exalted  fmuxe  fomiJy-hMoifiaii  m  iki>grt0t 
hcufe  of  the  Comclii.  Permit  me  to  ufe.  die  OQbl0 
woVds  of  Livy  on  this  fubjeft.  Cornelius  Cojfus 
^imia.  tmvL  fuU  pvtchrifudine  corforis^  anma  ac 
viriiuSf  fur  meviorque  geiKii^^  f uoi  ^mftlifimm 
^.eefttm  mQj^$  ^^iufqm  rtlipkit  pofiitris^ 

U^0n^C^piklMPmovi9^^^ 
piter  Ftretrius:  bad.  beoa  ftiU  i^maining,  wijdl  wkat 
pleaiVire  wouMyov^.  my  y^wng  frknd^j.  haye.  mit 
vifiti^  i^  9tpA  under  it;s  n>of  bave:  coii.Y«fed  on 
ti«s  cban^w  of  ComtHm  €$J^x  t  Bnfteven  Ac 
fituatlon,  of  <b»t  ttmfi^  ia  imce;vtam.  Acoqrdiag 
19  ^  opinkmof  your  IcsamedraBtiquaf  ia%  it  maft 
probably  ftoodo^^ the  waftera fumiait  of  ibis  hSL 
V9  tbafc  plaoe»  if  you  pfoafe^  we  will  naw  take 
oqt  wittk.  I0  the  way  we  may  coaYcde  man 
Ulgely  Qtt  the  glorioua  daraaera  of  thefe  y^wi^f 
romans.    Their  virtues  indeed  gieaily  Kfrefk  an4 

relieve 
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Yetteyeriiie  mind^  wearied  with- the  ftudy  of  the 
hiftory  of  ihdr  mifefable  tknds.  For  xnileraAte 
fiirely;  may  we  call  their  times,  not  only  on  atconiu 
of  the^requent  famioes^ .  which  thai  diftrefed  thi# 
city ;  and  of  that  long  peftilence,  which  for  fe* 
veral  years  coniiniied  ta  depopulate  thefe  ftceets; 
•^being  ccmtemporary,  and  probably  of  liie  OauMi 
Mtutre  with  the  pl^foe  of  Atfumy^hvii  ftiU>  moce 
on  account  of  thofe  peipetual  feditions  and  warsi 
iriucfa  are  by  far  the  greaieA  plagues  and  pu» 
AiflnMnu  of  tD»fcind. 


l»  cTpffin^  dMi  yfi^%  ihe  ecuLverfa^on^  of  tUs 
^mpany  wa«  iAMrropt^d  by:  their:  aeeidentillf 
meettng  l&frr  anotfter  ik%  of  tteir  young:  comury** 
im^vpAUi^mitfl&^mft^  who wwecmployeil like 
ihoiiftly^  iannkiug  the  tour  ckf  Oie  antiqi^iiscof 
J{P4i^  Tii4yhoweYQribe»p«rtedi|gai%  aCb^rhavw 
i^  laado  to^reemem  to  dine  all  together  on  ibe 
sionQWi  b£ifi^cuiQofthade&iond»ysofPF(^ifl^ 
fiMT  fchooK  They  were'  to  dine  at  the  lodging! 
f»f  the  youugdl  ^  noUeft  of  thiacompisuiy.' 

Wi  cannot  but  be  deeply  fenfihbi,  laid  he.  ti| 

€tdi%  as  Ibon  a&  this  other  company  %ir^{e  gomt 

«lliftf  figbt^  k^  your  hind  intcMkuis  in  ihusdwel- 

.  lip&fill  di«  |>tii&a  of  thefe  jrm^  romanu    But 

iM^  XMi  for  our  fak^s,  fo  kindly  turn  your  attention 

to 
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to  that  objeE;  we  furely  ought  to  be  verjr  giauif 
whenever  in  our  finall  private  ftudies  of  the  r^^ 
man  hiftory,  we  meet  with  any  thing,  which  wc 
think  muii  be  agi:eeable  to  you. 

£  A  R  I.  Y  this  morning,  while  I  was  endeavouring 
^  to  prepare  my felf  for  your  lefture  by  turning-  ov«t 
the  fourth  book  of  Livy^  I  found  there  a  contem- 
pQrary  ohanider,  which  no  doubt  is  far  preferable 
Ip  that  of  either  of  thefe;^ott/A5.  I  mean  the  ve* 
nerable  Mamercus  jEmzlius.;  under  whom,  idurihg 
his  firft  didatorihip,  young  Cincinnatus  and  Cojfus 
began  to  fign^lize  themfelves,  being  probably 
much  aflifted  by  his  inftrudions  and  example* 
Glorious  as  his  firft  di&atorlhip  was,  yet  his  feedn4 
was  not  inferiour  to  it.  I  am  fure,  fir,  you  ate  6f 
tfaatt>pinion$  though  this  his  fecond  diftatorflup 
wai  employed  in  ^works^  of  peace,  not  of  war;  and 
though  it  was  followed,  not  by  ^  a  triumph,  but  by 
an  ^njuft  fentence  againft  him:'  For  I  found  by 
^3^  Xitythismdkwng^  ihzijEmlius^  having  done  his 
4uty  to  his  country  in  an  aflPair  which  might  have 
confiderably  a£Be£Led  the  pubHc  liberty,  was  oh 
thataccomit  by  ^  oppofite  fa&ion  heavily- fined^ 
and  degraded  from  his  rank :  fed  hanc  rem  ipfa  in- 
fvitf •  (mimo^tulity  >  cuufam  fotius  ighdfninut  intuens^ 
^fuim  igMminum^  He  even  defended  his  perfecuK- 
tors  from  the  univerial  indignatioii  both  of  Senate 
andpeoplci  wbich^  onaccotmt«f^founjuft;<iiid 
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fliameful   a  fentence,    broke,  out  againft  them, 
to  the  great  and  dcferved  danger  of  their  lives* 

Ik  bis  third  diftatorfhip,  to  which  I  with  plea^  4^3 
fare  found  that  he  was  named  hy  Corntlius  Cojfus^ 
then  advanced  to  the  confular  power, — ^perhaps  a 
happy  omen  of  the  future  conne6iion  between 
the  Cornclii  and  the  ^miliiy^jEmilius  faved  this 
city  from  a  very  formidable  inVafion ;  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  the  perfidious  and  bloody  enemy; 
and  then,  like  ytmr  venerable  Cincinnatus^  ftft 
chdicuvitfcxto  dtcimo  iit^  rtddito  in  pace  imfcrio^ 
quod  in  htllo  trtpidifqut  rebus  acceferat. 

In  the  following  pages  pf  the  fame  fourth  book  • 
(^  Livy  I  difcovered  another  charader;  which, 
thou^  not  of  high  rahk  in  fame,  yet  feemed  to 
contain  very  great  real  merit.  In  relation  to  fame 
indeed,  as  well  as  to  other  honours,  how  often 
may  be  found  in  the  inferiour  ranks  perfons  of 
much  fuperiour  merit  to  any  of  the  moft  exalted 
names  in  the  firft  or  fecond ! 

The  charader  I  mean  is  that  of  Tempanius. 
The  bravery  of  that  veteran  in  the  field  of  battle 
feems  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  celebrated  heroes. 
But  his  noble  modefty,  and  generofity  towards  his 
unfortunate  commander,  will,  I  am  flire,  far  more 
endear  his  memory,  both  to  you,  and  to  your' 4^9 
good  pupil,  than  any  of  his  military  heroifms. 

VoL^I.  K  But 
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But  why  (hould  I  endeavour  to  feieCt  one  ot 
two  examples  of  patriotirm  and  military  fortitude 
in  that  age,  when  the  great  bodies  both  of  the  no- 
bility and  commons,  feem  frequently  to  have  been 
a}l  inflamed  with  the  fame  fpirit  ? 

How  nobly  did  all  the  equeftrian  order,  as  well 
400  as  all  other  inferiour  ranks,   exert  themfelves  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fiege  of  Veii ! 

How  glorioufly  did  the  whole  fenate  beKave 
in  the  following  times  of  utmoft  diilrefs  and 
danger ! 

CRITO's  pupil  now  pointed  to  the  cyprefi 
grove,  which  (lands  on  the  northern  angle  of 
mount  Palatine-,  and  obferved  to  hts  young 
friends,  that  it  was  from  that  fpot  (according  to 
the  poetic  defcription  of  Livyjfuprdadem  VcJlcPi^ 
no3i5  JtUntioj  audita  i>ox  eraty  clarior  humand^ 
Gallos  dicens  adventare. 

This  folemn  quotation  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
converfation.  The  youngeft  of  the  three  friends 
recolleaed  the  piBurefque  profpeas,  which  he  had 
lately  feenontheftioresof  5en/^a//i^;  along  which, 
thofe  Gauls^  the  type  of  the  armies  of  Alarick^ 
marched  in  their  defcent  towards  the  fouthern  paru 
of  Italy.    The  eldeft  fpoke  of  Chiuji^  where  the 

raihnefs 
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Infiinefs  ot  the  Attt  young  roman  ambalTacipurs 
occafioned  the  moft  dreadful  dangers  to  their 
country.  The  whole  company  then  drew  thchr 
,  thoughts  hearer  Rome^  to  the  field  of  Alliaj  and 
to  die  road  kading  from  thd  Anio  to  the  Collinc 
igate  J  at  which  gate  Brennui  entered  the  city^ 

How  Ttioving,  faid  the  eldcft  of  the  ycting  gen^ 
tlemen^  is  Liv/s  defcriptionof  the  bravery  of  the 
reman  garrifon^  whkh  then  defended  thrs  Capita^ 
iine  hill !  Hie  ttltd  ad/ptSaculumpofiti  occidentis 
patriae  Nihil  tamtn,  tot  onerati  atque  obruti  ma- 
lisjltxtruni  animos ;  qilin^'  etji  omnia  Jlammis  ac. 
Tuifds  ^qiUta  viiiffcnt^  quamvis  inopcm  parvumqut 
qmm  tcntbant  collem^  libcrtati  reliHum^  virtute  dc' 
Jcnicrent^ 

^LaudabjlbUs  their  {patriotic  fortitude  was,  re- 
plied Crtto,  yet  furely  the  pitty  then  praftifed  by 
L.  Albinus  and  C.  Fabius^  was  not  left  venerable^ 

Ivi  converfing  thus,  the  company  were  now  ar-* 
ti  ved  at  the  door  of  a  little  garden  near  the  Strada 
Tarpea;  they  entered  it,  and  found  the  gardener, 
cultivating  in  peace  bis  melons  and  lettuces  on  the 
very  fpot,  where^ 

Infummo  cufias  Tarpda  Manlius  arxis 
Stabai  proiemploy  &  Capitolia  cttJaUntbat. 
.    K  2  '  With 
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With  filfcnt  cameftnefs  did  die  young  gcndc^ 
men  hafteii  to  the  brink  of  that  famous  precipice. 
When  they  had  paffed  fome  time  in  furveyirig  it% 
Crito  fat  down  on  the  gardener's  bench;  and,  after 
*  a  ihort  paufe,  addrefled  himfelf  to  his  pupil  in 
the  following  manner* 

Yesterday  li^had  the  happinefs  of  paffing 
fcveral  hours  in  fome  of  the  ftudies  of  my  profcC- 
fion*  One  of  my  employments  was  the  perufal  of 
a  French  fermon,  illuftrating  the  do6lrine,  that 
good  works  conferno  merit  on  their  performer  J  except 
when  they'  are  the  confequences  of  a  good  intention^ 
•—Indeed,  without  this  indifpenfable  requifite  of 
a  fincere  good  intention,  no  heavenly  virtues  can 
fubfift  one  moment;  no  faith,  no  hope,  no  cha- 
rity :  or  can  any  aftions,  however  fplendid  or 
numerous,  truly  merit  praife,  whether  we  find 
them  in  a  chriftian  or  in  an  heathen  charaden 

Let  us  apply  this  do6trine  to  the  hiftory  of 

that  famous  man,  who  juftly  gained  the  greateft 

glory,  and  juftly  fuffered  the  moft  ignominious 

♦  Great  Quantities  of  ruins  have  been,  in  length  of  time, 
accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the  ^arpeian  rock,  and  houfes 
Uuilt  on  the  nibbifh ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  depth  of 
the  precipice  is  much  diminifhed,  though  flill  conftderable. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  towards  the  Cmmp^ 
Marzq^  (near  the  Cifiertian  hofpital  by  the  Tor  del  SfeccbiJ  is 
another  precipice,  of  much  greater  depth,  and  which  on 
that  account  has  been  miftakcn  by  feme  writers  for  the  fpot 
of  the  Rvfet  Tarpeia. 

punifhment, 
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punifhrnenty  on  the  fpot  where  you  now  ftand^ 
YoU)  my  dear  pupil,  never  could  read  that  Uftory 
without  a  tear,  or  fome  heartfelt  generous  concern 
for  him* 

I  p  indeed  we  look  on  the  long  and  fplendid  cata- 
logue of  the  good  a£lions  of  ManliuSj  we  ihall  find 
many  of  them  worthy  of  the  braveft  hero;  many 
of  them  worthy  of  the  mod  benevolent  faint. 

Many  noble  fears  could  he  (how  on  hi«  bread  ; 
and  many  marks  of  honour  could  he  reckon^ 
which  were  beftowed  on  him  by  the  roman  gene* 
ralSf  as  proofs  of  his  great  military  merit.  Eight 
civic  crowns  had  he  gained,  by  faving  the  lives  of 
eight  of  his  countrymen  in  battle.  But  the  mod 
famous  of  all  his  heroifms  was  that  aft  of  bravery 
g>n  this  fpoU  by  which  he  preferved  his  country 
itfelf. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  his  own  expence,  and 
even  by  the  fale  of  his  own  edate,  he  had  releafed 
xiear  four  hundred  poor  debtors  from  the  miferies 
of  imprironment  and  confifcation. 

Such  were  his  noble  a£lions  both  in  peace  and 
war.  But  how  difmally  does  the  fcene  change, 
when  we  are  unwillingly  obliged  to  lay  /open  the 
motives  of  thofe  anions  I 

K  3  F^ow 
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From  natural  conftitutiohy  and  from  ambitian^ 
Be  was  very  brave ;   yet  his  intentions  were  very 
mean.   He  (aved  his  country  from  the  enemy ;  hvUt 
was  defirous  of  enflaving  it  to.himfelf. 
/ 

Hi  6  largefles  to  the  poor  were  very  munificent  i 
but  futi  of  oitentation,  and  void  of  r«al  charity. 
They  were  calculated  merely  to  draw  the  popular 
favour  to  his  ambitious  defigns ;  and  to  ruin  tbofe 
truly  great  men,  againft  whom  his  heart  over- 
flowed with  that  pafiion,  which  at  firft  is  called 
mnulation,  but  which  frequently  de^nerates  by 
4egre(^s  to  envy  ^^^  meannefs,  malice  and  viUaii^; 

LriTTLE  reafbn  have  I  to  apply  this  do^ine  to 
any  perfon  of  this  company.  May  youryouthful 
hearts  always  continue  as  honeft  as  atpr^fent!  Anil 
fuHer  me  to  add  my  earneft  prayer,  that  no  root 
of  pride,  that  mod  dangerous  paflioni  may  ever 
be  found  in  them  I 

But  let  us  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  dif- 
agrceable  fubjcft :  let  us  leave  this  Tar f  dan  rock ; 
nor  even  deign  to  vifit  the  ntighbouring  fpot  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanliusi  on  which  the  temple  of  Juno 
Montta  was  afterwards  erefted.  Let  us  turn  all 
our  thoughts  to  that  rtman  worthy,  who  was  by  far 
the  greateft  hero  of  his  times,  and  whofe  a^ion^ 
and  defigns  were  both  equally  laudable. 

Satiwo 
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Sayi  N  Q  this,  be  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  led  the 
company  out  of  the  garden  4own  the  Clivu%  Cafi- 
tolinns  towards  the  Forunk.  He  flopt  at  the  great 
portico  of  the  temple  of  ConcorJL 

Here  CnVs. poeticjJ  pupil  began  to  invoke 
the  manes  of  Camii^lus^  His  companion^  alfo 
pxpreffed  their  eameil  defire  of  s^ttending  to  Crito's 
leQure  on  that  glorious  cbara6ter.  ^ut  he^  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  place  was  too  public  for  reading, 
and  that  their  converfation  pn  thefe  fubjefts  had 
been  this  morning  carried  to  ?i  very  unufu?il  length, 
defirad  his  pupil  to  accept  the  fpllowing  p^per,  to 
be  perufed  by  him  and  his  two  friends  at  their 
leifure  in  their  own  lodgjqgs. 

Accordingly,  defcending  from  the  Capitol^ 
they  vifited  the  neighbouring  ftreet, .  where  once 
were  the  Bujla  Gallica-,  and  thence  returning 
home,  cqnyerfed  in  the  vay  with  pleafure  on  the 
other  fcenes  of  the  YA^ryoi  Camillus^  which  they 
had  lately  feen  :  particularly,  the  fields  by  which 
they  had  pafire4  the  day  before  their  arrival  at  Ron^e^ 
apd  vfi  which  Vcii  is  by  iojtit  authors  faid  to  have 
flood*  But  with  far  n)ore  fatj^faflipn  did  they  re^ 
cpllefl  thoCe  placps,  wjier.e  the  goodnpfs  of  this  hero 
vi^s  ftjll  mor^  ^Uuftrjous  thstn  \i\s  fortitude ;  the 
beautiful  hills  of  Tufculum,  onwhich  they  had  fo 
often  looked  with  pleafure  from  ^the  roman  Cam- 

K  4  fania^ 
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fania;  and  that  other,  ifpoffible,  (till  (atleaftby 
nature)  more  beautiful  hill  of  Monte  Fiafconi^ 
anciently  Mons  Falifcorum^  from  which  they  had 
lately  admired  the  fertile  plains  of  Vittrbo^  and  the 
noble  Vulfinian  lake ;  regions,  which,  though  fo 
beautiful,  Camillus  would  not  acquire  to  his  coun^ 
try  by  injuftice  or  cruelty.  £am  namquc  vir 
JanSras  &  fapiens  veram  ejfc  Jciehat  viSoriam^ 
yuafahdjlde  (^  integrd  dignitate  pararetur  *^ 

In  pa^ng  along  the  ftreet  of  the  Corfii  Crito 
ftopt  at  a  bookfeller's  fhop,  The  young  gentle^ 
men  went  to  their  lodgings :  and,  as  Toon  as 
they  were  arrived  there,  immediately  fat  down  tq 
the  perufal  of  the  following  paper. 


CAMILLUS, 

Quern  virum  ant  heroa  lyrd^  vel  acri 
Tibidj  fumes  celebrate^  Clio  ?-^ 

W  HO  beft  defervcs  to  be  ranked  immediately 
after  the  venerable  charaSlers  of  Numa^  Brutus^ 
and  Publieoh  ?  Who  fo  proper  as  Camillus  to 
be  joined  to  this  noble  triumvirate  of  the  moft 
exalted  patriots,  and  almoft  founders  of  Rome  f 

t  Vid^  FtORi,  lib.  i.  c,  ta. 

CAHIL- 
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CAMILLUSj  on  bis  entrance  into  the  admi* 
luftration  of  public  affairs,  found  bis  country  en« 
gaged  in  long  and  heavy  wars  with  the  neigbbour^ 
ing  nations  ;  particularly  with  that  of  Vtiiy  at  that 
time  the  principal  city  of  all  Etruria  *,  and  in 
power  (though  when  ftanding  fingle  by  itfeif) 
equal  to  Rome.  Camillus  entirely  fubdued  this  ^^^ 
obftinate  enemy,  and  implacable  rival  of  his 
cojuntiy,  Euf.  yet,  in  the  midft  of  the  hear  and 
glpryofibjsconqueft— -aconqueft,  inbisopinion^ 
as  juft  and  necelfary  as  it  wasimportarit — ^he  could 
^ot  forbear  fhedding  tears  of  compaffion  on  it*t 
ruJQS  ;  with  the  fame  generous  fenfe  of  humanity^ 
which  Marcellus^  and  Scipio^  and  all  the  other 
(rue  heroes  of  all  countries  and  times,  have  con- 
ftantly  ihown  on  the  likf  occafion. 

In  the  redu&ion  of  the  other  enemies  of  hii 
country  Camillus  was  ftill  more  glorious  ;  for  he 
fubdued  them,  not  only  by  his  military  conduft 
and  courage,  but  far  more  by  the  weight  of  his 
^odnefs  and  mercy  to  them.  He  faved  tl^^em  from 
deftruEipn ;  and  thus  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  molt 
efie6i^al  manner,  fecured  and  ftrengthened  his 
own  country;  leaving  to  ^1  future  generations 

th^  great  glory  and  benefit  of  fucb  %n  example. 

• 
f.  Civius  antxquiffima,  Italiap^ue  ditiffima^    Eutrofiut. 

^  Permit  . 
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.  ff  Pejimm?  me,  my  dear  pupil,  here  to  lay 
*^  down  my  pen  for  fome  few  moments ;.  and  to 
<^  examine  in  your  chronological  tables  whether  I 
«<  can  find  any  grecian  worthy,  conteniporarjf 
^  dLudJimilario  this  true  roman  htro. — Widijoy 
^'  let  me  add,  that  I  find  Epaminondas  to  have  be^n 
<^  his  cofUemporary.  ^othCamillus.dxxdEpaminon'^ 
^^  das,  with  true  magnanipity,  preferred  juftice  to 
W  viftory;  and  both  have  confequently  left  a 
<•  name,  far 'more  truly  glorious  than  that  of  any 
••  of  thofe  conquerors  of  the  univerfe,  which 
^  Rome  or  Greece  foon  afterwards  produced*" 

As  to  the  internal  factions  and  parties  which 
then  divided  this  city,  Camillus,  though  a  patrician^ 
was  very  far  from  ever  being  an  oppreffot  of  the 
commons.  He  hated  all  that  fcene  of  ftrife  and 
difeord.  He  is  faid  always  to  have  preferred  ftrift 
juftice,  and  his  real  patriotic  duty,  to  any  vain  po- 
pularity ;  and  to  have  been  firm  in  re&fting  the 
feditions  of  this  people,  who  were  almoft  always 
» turbulent  againft  their  own  government,  or  ava-> 
ricious  and  ambitious  in  their  defigns  againft  the 
neighbouring  nations.  lerefemper,  aid  damifedi* 
tiones,  aut  /oris  btlla.  He  is  faid  aifo  never  to 
have  ihown  any  jealoufy  of  any  particular  per- 
fon ;  but  always  to  have  chofen  thofe  as  his  affif- 
tants  and  colleagues  in  high  oflBce,  who  were  like* 
ly  to  be  moft  ferviceable  to  the  public.  Unhappilyt 

wo 


ve  muft  ovrn,  he  vas  io  liis  early  years  too  fenfi- 
ble  of  his  own  great  merits;  and  iMs  circum- 
ftance  was  fvifficient  to  convert  great  part  of 
:the  general  admiration  of  his  virtues  into  hatred 
and  malice  againft  him.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
degree  of  merit,  v/hich  pride  will  not  deftroy .  On 
!the  other  hand  the  ingratitude  of  the.  romans  vas 
certainly  xneft  inexcu&ble ;  for,  withatl  the  mean 
iand  mjferable.envy  of  an  athtnian  deiaocracy,  tl^ey 
pa^ed  fentence  of  banifliment  on  this  their  grea€ 
benefaQor,  and  in  all  other  refpefts,  this  unhappy 
pircumftance  excepted,  moft  worthy  mail. 

However  this  may  be,  the  bibhaviour  of  Ca-^ 
inillus^  on  this  occaikm,  mofi  certainly  .deferves 
our  great  attention.  For  he  went  not  to  feek 
<^fuge\and  prote&ion  among  the  enemids  of  th^ 
Aate,  and  to  offer  them,  like  Coriolanus^  his  im- 
pious fer vices  againft  his  ungrateful  country.  On 
leaving  Romcj  he  proftraied  himfelf  before  the 
temples  on  the  Capitolinchill}  praying  to  heaven, 
(hat  ill  recompenfe  for  thefe  his  undefcrved  fuf- 
ferings,  he  might  foon  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  hear, 
chat  the  romam  had  occalion  ^;s  earneftly  to  defire 
bis  recall,  as  they  had  voted  his  baniOnnent- 
And  in  this  he  did  nptfrom  re&utmeot  wi/h,  that 
^y  calamity  might  fall  on  his  country ;  but  was 
only  defirous,  that,  in  fuch  caij?,  he  .might  have 

.the 
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the  high  pleafure  of  being  her  deliverer,  even  att 
the  price  of  his  own  blood ;  and  thus,  in  the  moft 
glorious  and  heroic  manner,  take  this  noble  re- 
venge for  all  her  injuftice  to  him.  Thus  did  he 
put  in  pra&ice  the  excellent  do&rine,  which  Plato 
was  aX  that  very  time  teaching  in  the  fchools  of 
Athens ;  ^^  that  an  honeft  and  good  man,  however 
ill  ufed  by  his  country,  preferves  always  in  his 
heart  a  mediator  in  her  behalf;  and  feeks  all  op* 
portunities  of  doing  her  the  greateft  fe'rvice  in  his 
power,  whether  it  be  by  life,  or  whether  it  be  by 
death*." 

O  MY  dear  pupil,  how  often  have  we  regretted, 
diat  the  virtues  of  Rome^  in  thefe  ages,  were  not 
more  known  to  \}^t  contemporary  }DiSionzxis  and 
philofophers  of  Greece  !  If  Plato^  on  \xujicilian 
or  Italian  travels,  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
anions  of  Camitlus^  in  what  glorious  colours 
would  he  have  painted  fuch  a  chara&er!    How 

•  Th^  behaviour  of.  the  atbeniau  Ariftiiet  was  ftill  more 
noble  than  that  of  Camillus.  Being  banifhed  from  AtbemSf 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  temples  in  the  AcrofoUs^  and 
prayed,  that  the  atbenians  might  never  fufFer  for  their  in- 
juftice to  him^  or  fee  that  day,  whioh  fliould  force  then  to 
wiih  for  his  recall.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  invaiion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  happened  during  the  banishment  of  Ari^ 
ftiies^  as  the  gallic  invafion  did  during  this  of  Camillms  ;  and 
that  both  thefe  heroes  behaved  on  their  recall  with  (imilar 
greatnefs  of  mind,  though  perhaps  that  of  the  grecian  wtt 
always  fomewhat  fuperiour^ 

happy 
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I  ^^PPy  ^^^  would  Xtnophon  have  been,  during  his 

[  retreat  at  Scillu^^  in  defcribing  the  amiable  be- 

I  haviour  of  a  Camillus  under  banifhment ! 


B  u  T  let  us  not  wander  from  the  fubj e£L  Scarce 
liad  Camillus^  with  thefe  exalted  fentiments,  par 
tiemly  and  quietly  retired  to  his  place  of  exile, 
when  the  gauls^  like  an  unexpe6led  irrefiftible 
inundation,  overwhelmed  all  the  roman  territories* 
Rome  faw,  almoft  in  an  inftant,  all  her  legions 
funk  and  fcattered  before  the  enemy  ;  her  ram- 
parts deferted ;  her  inhabitants  flying  from  her  in 
the  height  of  defpair  on  one  fide,  and  the  barba- 
rians pouring  in  at  her  ^ates  on  the  other;  all  her 
fenators  and  magiftrates,  moft  venerable  for  age 
and  dignity,  maflacred  in  the  midft  of  the  Forum ; 
and  ^11  the  buildings,  on  fix  out  of  her  feven 
hills,  in  the  utmoft  defolation,  in  ruins,  and  in 
flames. — In  this  extreme  diftrefs,  where  could 
ihe  turn  her  eyes  for  afliilance  ? — She  called  Ca- 
millus to  this  moft  dangerous,  and  almoft  def- 
peraie  fervice.  He  obeyed  thc/fummons  with  the 
greateft  alacrity,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
greateft  modejly ;  a  modejly^  greatly  improved  by 
his  late  advtrfiticu 

He  marched  to  Rome  with  all  expedition ; — > 

The 
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The  young  gentlemen  had  proceeded  tlius  far 
in  the  perufal  of  Crito's  paper, — ^whcn  a  large  par- 
cel of  books^  confifting  chiefly  of  the  hi  dorian^ 
and  biographers  of  ancient  Rorat  and  modern  Italy  ^ 
which  they  liad  lately  parchafed,  being  brought 
home,  their  lefture  was  for  fome  time  fu^>endBd^ 
This  paufe  gave  an  opportunity  to  Crito's  pnpil^ 
-^who  among  thefe  books  had  bovight,  as  a  prefemt 
for  his  tutor,  the  magnificent  quarto  edition  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  in  gredL-^to  obferve,  on  open- 
ing the  firft  volume,  that,  as  all  ftudents  in  iuf- 
tory  mull  agree  with  Plutarch  in  the  great  fianili* 
tude^d  parallelifm  of  the  times  of  Camillus  and 
of  ThtmiJlocUs^  he  imagined,  if  a  young  poet 
H^ere  attempting  to  defcribe  the  fpirit  of  this  marcb 
of  Camillus  to  RofM^  he  would  with  joy  endeavour 
to  copy  fome  of  the  grand  ideas  of  that  grtcian 
tragic  poet,  whofe  name  they  had  mentioned  this 
morning  in  the  Capiioline  Ailutnam.  I  mean, 
faid  he,  Mfcfiylus's  defcription  of  the  approach  of 
the  greciansy  under  the  condud  of  Thtmifiocles 
and  AriJlidcSi  to  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  white 
all  Athens  lay  before  them  involved  in  fmokc* 


--Tlctpviv  f  PjX8  xAu£/y 


TlolKi^y  fiovir     Q  'accthg  £AXffv«y,  ire, 
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TleuSuc,  ywMnucg^  9f«v  re  ««rpo9<tfv  fStf 
Gtjiue^  Tff  Vfoyoym*     Nuv  vrf  j  wavrwv  tfyijy*-"— 
Ec*  ^'  ASiivw,  ^'  «wp3fj»0*  moXiC* 
Av^pofv  7tf(  cvrtfVi  £pK^  e^iv  M^etki^. 

iEsCHYLl    PeRS^, 

The  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  had 
bought  fome  of  the  Venetian  hiftorians,  obferved 
alTo,  that  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Italy  fomething 
might  be  found,  vtryjimilar^  and  perhaps  fupe- 
riour  to  this  noble  behaviour  of  Camillus.  I  mean, 
faid  he,  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  when  Venice^ 
a  city  that  once  feemed  rifing  to  rival  the  ancient 
^lory  and  power  of  Rome  and  of  Athens^  was  on 
a  fudden  reduced  to  almoft  as  great  diftrefs,  as 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Camillus^  or  as  Athens  in  that 
t)f  Themijioclts  and  A  riftides*  With  what  pleafure 
did  you,  dear  fir,  (fpeaking  to  the'  youngeft  gentle- 
man} during  our  ftay  at  Venice^  vifit  the  fenate- 
houfe  of  that  republic,  on  being  informed,  that  it 
was  adorned  with  the  hiftory  of  the  chief  heroifms 
of  that  nation,  ^^inicd  by  Titianj  and  others,  the 
principal  mafters  of  the  Venetian  fchool ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  britijk  houfe  of  lords  is 
adorned  with  thofe  rich  tapeftries,  reprefenting  the 
vidories  over  thejQ&ani/l  armada !  But  how  parti- 
cularly wcre^ou  (turning  to  Crito's  pupil)  pleafed, 

oil 
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on  finding  in  the  middl(i  of  that  grand  fena:toria! 
chamber,  and  immcldiately  fronting  the  ducal 
throne,  a  large  pi£lure  repfefenting  this  delivery 
of  the  Venetian  ftate  by  Vittor  Pifani  I  and  that 
great  and  good  man  joined  with  the  doge  Cornaro 
in  a  folemn  religious  as  well  as  triumphal  pro- 
celfion,  on  that  great  occaiion ! 

But  liet  us  return  to  Camillus  ;—- 

He  marched  to  Rome  with  all  expedition.  He 
attacked  the  vi£iorious  gauls  in  the  mtdft  of  the 
ruins  of  this  city.  He  conquered;  and  had  the 
particular  bappinefs  and  glory  of  feeing,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  he  himfelf  returned  from  ba- 
nifliment,  his  country  alfofaved;  and^  her  liberty 
and  laws,  her  power  and  reputation,  her  fecurity 
and  even  her  exiftence,  all  reftored  by  his  patriotic 
valour. 

CAMILLUS9  after  thefe  great  fervices  to 
the  public,  continued  ftill  the  famej  noble  and 
exalted  patriotifm  during  all  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Far  from  ever  finking  below  his  former 
behaviour,  though  he  lived  five  and  twenty  years 
longer,  the  glory  of  his  virtue  was  increafing  even 
to  the  laft.  He  confidered,  doubtlefs,  how 
fliameful  it  would  be  in  any  character,  but  how 
particularly  fo  in  fuch  a  charader  as  he  himfelf 

had 
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had  acquiifed  ever  to  cfeafe  or  remit  in  his  utmoft 
endeavours  for  the  public  good,  fo  long  as  the 
laft  breath  of  life  fiiould  remain  in  hi&  breaft. 

In  the  following  year,  by  rebuilding  the  city, 
he  became  it*s  fecond  foutider :  by  his  reverential 
care  in  reftoring  the  religious  rites  and  ruined 
temples  of  his  country,  he  almoft  equalled  the 
piety  of  Numa.  Indeed,  both  the  virtues  and  the 
abilities  of  feveral  of  the  beft  kings  and  beft  con- 
fuJs  of  Rome  feemed  to  be  revived  in  the  charafter 
oi.Camillus.  Of  all  the  fortunate  events,  which 
ever  happened  to  this  city,  furely  there  was  none 
greater,  than  her  being  blefled,  at  fuch  a  time, 
with  fuch  a  foiK ! 

I F  it  had  not  been  for  his  dutiful  afliftance,  pro. 
bably  ih&muft  have  funk  for  ever:  fince  even 
after  the  violence  of  the  gallic  ftorm  was  pad,  th^ 
feas  ftill  continued  to  run  very  high ;  and  the  fhip 
of  the  fta&e — ^to  fpeak  in  your  favourite  horatian 
ftyle^^was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  fragility  by  the 
late  hurricane,  as  now  to  be  fcarce  able  to  bear 
the  lead  gsde.  In  fteering  and  refitting  fuch  a 
wreck,  Camillus  exerted  the  greateft  prudence. 

Nor  was  his  magnanimity  abated  by  the  length 

of  fuch  labours,   or  by  the  approach  of  old  age. 

Vol.  I.  L  Fre^ 
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Frequently,  evtnthen^  did  CamZ/vs  lake  the  field 
in  defence  of  his  country ;  and  behaved  there  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  as  in  the  height  of  the  noble  ardour 
of  his  youth.  In  feveral  important  battles  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  in  which  the  roman 
armies  began  to  give  way,  he  caft  himfelf  out  of 
his  litter,  in  which  he  was  confined  by  age  and 
ficknefs,  and  recovered  the  viftory  out  of  the 
enemy's  hands.  To  conclude  all  his  military 
merit,  he  marched  out  of  this  city  at  the  age  of 
fourfcore  and  three  years,  to  rcfift  the  ganh^  wha 
were  again  returning  hither  with  sui  anny  much 
more  formidable  than  that  of  Breiwui ;  and  b/ 
their  total  defeat  he  preferved  Rome  from  the  rt> 
turn  of  all  her  former  dreadful  calamities. 

The  other  labours  of  his  declining  years  wire^ 
that  he  feveral  times  faved  the  allies  of  Rome  from 
ruin ;  that  he  reclaimed  feveral  cities  which  were 
on  the  point  of  revolting  from  her,  send  by  his  me* 
diation  widi  the  fenate  averted  their  punifhnieht* 
As  to  the  domeftic  aiBurs  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  ftill  continued  to  bear  up  in  all  the  ftorms  of 
fa£Uon  with  the  fame  prudence  and  firmnefs,  with 
the  fame  impartiality  and  noble  intentions,  aa  in 
the  vigour  of  his  manhood.  He  at  laft  had  the 
happinefs  of  being  the  inftrument  of  a  great  re- 
conciliation betweex^the  contending  parties :  and 

on 
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en  that  account  had  the  honour  of  ereCting  the  3^4 
temple  oi  Concord^  fituated  between  the  forum 
and  the  capital  *•     He  confecrated  it  almoft  in  his 
laft  hour :  a  worthy  monument  of  his  love  to  all 
the  members  of  this  country ;  and  of  his  gratitude 
to  heaven^  for  having  crowned  his  long  and  glo-  • 
liotts  life  with  fo  truly  noble  a  conclufiom 
* 

*  The  noble  |^rt!co  of  the  temple  of  C§ncori^  which  it 
to  thu  day  remaining,  bears  the  following  republican  iar 
feiiption:' 

SlWATUS  POPULVSQVX  RoMANtt 
mCBNDIO  COKSUMPTUM  KBtTITUB&Uim 

Probably  the  original  temple  of  Cmmlllui  Wjas  burnt  in  the 
conflagntion  of  the  Cafitol  during  the  miferabie  civil  war* 
of  Marius  and  Sjlh »  and  thus  rebuilt  before  the  confuUhip 

9fTMlIj. 
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CHAP.     IV. 
FOURTH  ,DAY'S  CONVERSATION, 

JN  EAR  the  place  where  the  riVer  Anio  joihs 
it's  fmall  ftream  to  that  of  the  Tibcr^  ftands  |hc 
acch  of  PpMf  Salario,  being  the  moft  entire  of 
any  of  the  ancient  bridges  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome • 

It  was  in  this  place,  that  Titus  ManliusTorqua-r 
ius  nobly  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  in  full  front  both 
of.the  roman  and  gallic  armies.  Moft  glorious 
indeed  was  the  fpirit  of  tliat  young  hero.     With 

3^0  the  greateft  generofity  he  had  lately  defended  the 
caufe  of  his  father, — acerbitas  cnim  patriae  nihil 
avertehat  animum  ejus  a  pietate ;— and  here,  foon 

358  afterwards,  he  acquired  fcarce  lefs  glory  by  his  for- 
titude, as,  champion  in  the  caufe  of  his  country. 
His  modefty  alfo,  and  obedience  to  his  fuperiours, 
were  not  lefs  laudable.  Injufu  tuo^  imptrator^ 
nunquappugnaverim^  dixit',  non^  Ji certam  viQo- 
riam  ctrnerem. 

The  three  young  englijh  gentjemen,  during  their 
fhort  morning's  ride  from  Rome  to  this  bridge^  had 
been  engaged  in  earneft  difcourfc  on  this  charafter 

of 
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of  Torquatus.  Here  alfo, — after  having  paffed 
fome  time  in  perufing  the  infcripdons  engraven 
on  each  fide  of  this  bridge,  in  memory  of  the 
brave  Narfes  ♦j — ^they  refumed  the  fubjed. 

MaSe  viriute^  acpietate^  inpatrtrnpatriamqutj 
TiU  Manli  !  faid  Ctito's  pupil,  in  a  kind  of  rap* 
turous  foliloquy ;  for  in  what  part  of  the  roman 
hiftory  fliall  we  find  recorded  two  more  noble  and 
truly  laudable  a6lions  ?  Let  us  not  then  obfcure 
the  glory  of  thefe,  by  recolle&in^the  fad  fcene  of 
thy  tribunal  in  the  fields  of  Capua*  On  that  fub- 
je£l  let  us  be  filent :  for,  how  exalted  foever  thy 
intention  might  then,  as  always,  have  been ;  and 
however  filled  with  that  fpirit,  which  thy  jcontem- 
porary  countrymen  efteemed  as  the  perfeftion  of 
patriotifm ;  yet,  furely,  that  aQion  itfelf  was  of 
To  terrible  a  kind,  as  to  be  painful  to  all  perufers  of 
thy  hiftory,  and  particularly  fhocking  to  youthful 
minds.  Far  from  that  fcene  let  us  turn  our  thoughts, 
and  apply  all  our  attention  to  thefe  former  parts  of 

♦  The  upper  part  of  this  arch  was  repaired  by  Nar/es  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Juftinian ;  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  piers  is  manifcftly  far  more  antique. 

One  of  the  infcriptions  here  engraved  is  in  vesfc :  the 
other  is  as  follows :  Imferante  J).  N.  ^iifflmo  ac  triumphali 
JmJUniano^  P.  P.  Aug*  Anno  38,  Narfes^  wir  gloriofiffimus^ 
ex  prtepofito  facri  palatii  exconf,  atque  patricius^  poJimiSorlam 
Gothkam^  ipfis  l^  eormm  regibut  cehhritate  miraoili  confli3u 
publico /uperatis  mtque  proftrath^  libertate  urbh  Ronae  scto^ 
tius  halite  reftitutd^  PoHtem  nfi^e  Salaria^  Hfl^^  ad  afuam  a 
mefandiffimo  Totila  ^yranno  ieftruBum^  purgato  JlnmiHii  al*veo^ 
in  meliQnm  fiatum  qnam  quondam  fue  rat ^  renrvavk^ 

L3  thy 
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tliy  heroic  life,  which  are  far  more  fuitahle  for 
our  ftudiesand  imitations;  I  mean^  thy  moft  es« 
emplary  dutifulncfs  to  thy  father,  and  thy  bravery 
for  the  public  fervice  in  this  place. 

How  ytry  Jimilar^  continued  he,  after  {bme 
paufe,  turning  to  the  eldeft  of  his  two  companions, 
was  this  heroifm  of  Torquaius  againft  the  gcllie 
Golidh  on  this  bridge,  to  that  of  your  Valerius  Cor^ 
*u5,  in  the  Pomtine  marihes,  twelve  years  after-^ 
wards !  In  reacting  with  you  lately  the  defcriptioA 
of  both  thefe  famous  fingle  combats,  how  fre* 
quently  did  we  rccoUea;  feverial  fuch  heroic  fcenes 
in  the  Iliad !  In  the  iEneid  too  are  feveral  def- 
criptions,  the  hint  of  which  feems  to  have  been 
taken  from  fads,  which  Virgil  found  related  to 
the  roman  hijlory^  the  fubjeft  firft  propofed  for  his 
epic  pen.  How  ftrongly  does  the  fatal  biri^  which 
afiiftcd  jEneas  in  his  laft  combat  with  Turnus^ 
refemble  the  raven  of  Valerius! — But  trifling 
is  the  plcafure  arifing  from  fuch  critical  conje&urea 
as  thefe,  in  comparifon  of  that  noble  happinefs, 
which  I  faw  beam  from  your  eyes,  my  dear  friend^ 
while  perufing  in  the  following  pages  of  Lif^y  the 
aihiable  chara£ter  of  the  fame  Valerius^  when  ad- 
vanced by  his  own  merit,  and  by  that  of  his  faimily, 
to  the  confular  and  di&atorial  power.  How  much 
more  pleafing  a  piElure  than  that  of  the  tribunal  of 
Torquatt^  !  Non  alias  militifamHiarior  duxfvit^ 

omnid 
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tmnia  irUer  infimos  miliium  haud  gravate  munia 
obtundoifaSis  trot  Valfriui  benignuspro  re*,  diBis 
haud  minis  libertaiis  clicwt^  qudm  fua  dignitatis 
memor.  Still  more  exemplary  was  his  behaviour 
in  the  great  fedkion  in  the  year  A.  C.  339,  when 
he  was  appointed  general  againft  the  rebels.  Om^ 
ncs  caritaie  cives  compUxus^  ad  colloquium proceffii. 
Cogniio  ei  extemplo  haud  minor  ab  adverfariis  verc^ 
cundiaj  qudm  abfuis^lentium  datum.  Deos^  inquit^' 
immortaUs  ab  urbe  projicifctns  ita  adoravi^  fup^ ' 
plexqut  veniam  popojci^  vt  mihi  dt  vobis  concordim 
fartm  gloriam^  non  viBoriam^  dartni.  Egofum 
M.  Valerius  CorvuSf  militesj  cujus  vos  nobilitatem 
ieneficiis  ergd  V059  non  injuriis^ /en/ifiis  ;  nullius 
Juptrbm  in  vos  legis^  nullius  crudelis  fenatus* 
aonfuUi  tuSorj  in  omnibus  mcis  impcriis  in  me 
Jevcrior^  qudm  in  vos  ♦. 

T  AM  much  obliged  to  you,  replied  the  eldeft  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  for  your  politenefs  in  ad* 
dreffing  to  me  this  encomium  on  the  family  virtues 
of  the  Valerii.  I  hope  I  was  not  tedious  yefterday 
on  that  fubjed.  As  to  that  book  of  Livy^  of  which 
you  fpeak,  it  was  indeed  with  great  pleafure  that 
I  perufed  it  with  you  laft  week.  In  re(le6iing  fince 
on  it's  contents,  a  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  on 
-  which  I  fhould  be  glad  of  your  opinion.  That 
heroic  bravery  of  Valerius  Corvus^  in  the  Fomtine 
madhesi  of  which  you  are  now  taking  notice,  and 

^  LiviMff  lib.  vii.  C«  40»     ' 
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the  great  general  viftory  then  gained  by  the  remans 
in  confequence  of  it,  feem  to  be  the  true  finifhing 
ftrokes  of  that  long  gallic  xvar^  vhich  had  con- 
tinued to  lay  wafte  all  thcfe  parts  of  Italy  for  near 
forty  years : — for  it  was  in  defence  of  their  coun^ 
try  againil  the  invafions  of  the  gaulsy  that  both 
TorquaPus  and  Valerius  Corvus^  both  Camillus  and 
his  worthy  fon  *,  exerted  their  noble  fortitude. 
Yet  dreadful  and  deftruQive  as  that  long  gallic 
war  appeared,  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be 
juftly  thought  to  have  really  been  very  ferviceable 
to  Rome.  It  cut  the  roman  power  indeed  down  to 
the  very  root;  but  the  confequence  was,  thatinfome 
very  few  months  it  fent  forth  much  ftronger  fhoots 
than  ufual.  Ab  ipfo  duxit  opes  animumque  ferro. 
The  fame  invafion  of  the  gauls  feems  to  have  oc- 
cafioned  great  revolutions  in  the  other  ftates  of 
lialyj  even  down  to  the  extremities  of  Apulia.  I  n 
this  it's  violent  progrefs,  it  feems  to  have  cleared  a 
way  for  the  revival  of  the  roman  power;  and  cer- 
tainly foon  after  that  northern  inundation  ceafed, 
we  may  perceive  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the 
hiftory  of  Italy.  Majora  cito  bella^  (3  viribus 
hojlium^  C?  longinquitate^  vel  regionurfi  vel  tempo- 
rumfpatio^  qui  bus  bellatum  ejl^  dicentur.  In  truth 
Rome  then  began  greatly  to  extend  it's  dominion, 

•  Many  were  the  proofs*  of  the  military  merit  of  this 
worthy  fon  of  the  great  Camillm  \  nor  perhaps  fewer  of  his 
generofity  and  other  virtues.  See  particularly  his  noble 
orqtion,  while  pleading  for  mercy  to  the  Latinet.  Livy, 
lib.  viii,  chap,  13. 

which 
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ivhich  till  that  time  had  been  hardly  larger  than  the 
modern  Campagnadi  Roma.  Within  ihe  fcanty 
boundary  of  thefe  plains  had  it  been  confined  for 
upwards  of  four  hundred  years;  for,  until  the  time 
of  Valerius  Corvus^  even  that  neighbouring  hill 
of  Tivoli  was  a  garrifon  of  the  enemy. 

Is  it  not  alfo  remarkable,  continued  he  after 
fome  paufe,  that,  at  the  very  period  in  quejlion^ 
both  the  roman  and  macedonian  powers  began  to 
extend  themfelves,  from  their  ancient  narrow  li^ 
mits,  to  that  vaft  dominion  which  was  called  the 
empire  of  the  world  ?  To  that  point  the  mactdo^ 
nian  power  advanced,  with  a  rapidity  fcarce  pa- 
ralleled in  the  hiftory  of  mankind;  it  was  the  ra- 
pidity and  blaze  of  a  comet,  but  it's  duration  was 
fliort.  Rome^  on  the  contrary,  grew  more  gra- 
dually to  it's  great  height;  and  confequently  con- 
tinued it  mufch  longer. 


The  young  gentlemen  now  remounted  their 
horfes,  and  returned  to  Rome.  In  their  way,  the 
youngeft  of  the  company  fpokewith  great  pleafure 
of  the  excellence  of  the  fine  arts  in  Greece^  during 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  when  Apelles 
and  Lyfippus  be^an  to  flourilh.  The  eldeft  re- 
peated with  rapture  feveral  favourite  pafTages  in 
the  Olynthiacs,  and  other  orations  o{  Demojlhenesc 

but 
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but  Criio^s  pupil  turned  the  converfation  to  the 
amiable  charader  of  Timoleon.  He  wiflied  alfics 
diat  bis  tutor  bad  been  prefent  to  have  given  tbc 
company  a  proper  and  worthy  idea  of  Ari/lotU^ 

On  their  arrival  at  Romci  they  met  feveral  of 
their  young  countrymen;  and,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, pafled  the  remainder  of  the  day  with 
them  in  great  cheerfulnefs  and  gaiety.  In  the  af* 
lemoon  they  had  the  pleafure  of  receiving  by  the 
poft  fome  frefii  news  papers  from  Englanif  and 
of  congratulating  each  other  on  the  glorious  arti« 
cles  contained  in  them.  The  englijh  nation  was 
indeed  at  that  time  vidorious  both  by  fea  and 
land,  in  every  quarter  of  the^globe;  and — ^whatis 
hr  more  truly  glorious  than  aiiy  vidories — ^was 
daily  ihowing  to  the  world  an  unexhaufted  fuccef- 
fionof  heroes^  diilinguilhed  for  real  military  filertf* 

/ 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  afternoon,  Crito's 
pupil  propofed  to  the  company  to  make  a  vifit  to 
an  ^ft  in  the  Campo  Marzo^  who,  agreeably  to 
orders  received  from  London^  was  working  in  clay 
a  defign  for  a  bas  relief,  to  be  fculptured  on  the 
ifionument  of  general  Wolfe.  To  this  propofal  the 
company  unanimoufly  and  immediately  agreed. 
They  paiTed  half  an  houif  with  great,  though  me* 
lancholy  pleafure,  in  the  work-fiiop  of  the  artift; 
and  then  feparated* 

The. 
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Tub  three  young  gentlemen,  to  whom  thefe 
papers  chiefly  relate,  were  engaged  that  evening 
to  a  concert,  in  the  palace  of  a  cardinal,  truly 
eminent  for  his  politenefs  and  learning.  But,  as 
it  was  not  yet  time  to  go  thither,  they  agreed  to  take 
a  walk  firft  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Uontc 
Cav^/Zo,  which  were  then  open  to  the  public; 
their  Owner  being  in  die  country. 

Within  a  deep  recefs  in  thofe  gardens  is  a 
large  alcove,  fhadedby  feveral  aged  plane-^trees, 
and  rendered  ilill  more  cool  by  a  fountain  Iplay- 
ing  before  it.  In  the  fame  alcove  alfo  is  an  or* 
gan,  which  plays  by  water-work  ;  being  fet  to  fe* 
vera!  pieces  of  church-mufic. 

In  this  retirement  they  found  Crito  fitting  alone^ 
and  reading  a  new  englijk  pagnphlet,  entitled^ 
^^  An  abridgment  of  the  dying  tlioughts  of  the 
^*  reverend,  learned,  and  holy  Mr.  Baxter. 

On  the  folemn  fubjeft  of  death  he  had  indeed 
been  ftudyirig  and  meditating  all  that  day*;  and 
had  that  afternoon  finifhed  a  fermon,  the  leading 
thought  of  which  had  occurred  to  him  about  a 
fortnight  paft,  on  £after-eve,  while  he  was  taking 

^  See  t&c  Twelfth  Day's  Converfatioiu 

afo- 
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a  folitary  walk  near  the  Lateran  Baptijlery.  In 
this  fermon  he  bad  with  great  pleafure  interwovea 
feveral  extra£Ls  from  the  pious  compofitiona  of 
bifliop  Ken. 

CRITOj  on  feeing  his  young  friends  approach^ 
rofe  from  *his  feat,  and  met  them  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  benign  tranquillity ;  fuch  fweet  tran^ 
quillity,  as  plainly  proved  how  much  of  that  day 
had  been  pafled  by  him  in  devotion. 

They  informed  him,  that,  at  the  concert  to 
which  they  were  going,  the  folemn  Paffion  Ora- 
torio of  Metajiafio  was  to  be  performed ;  and  af- 
fured  him  that  he  would  be  very  well  received  by 
his  eminence. 

Accordingly,  with  great  pleafure  Crito  at- 
tended them  thither.  The  concert  lafted  till 
about  three  hours  in  the  night;  that  is,  in  cnglijft^ 
till  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock* 

As  they  were  returning  home  at  that  time,  Crito* $ 
pupil  propofed,  that,  inftead  of  going  direftly  to 
their  lodgings,  they  fhould  firft  take  Oitfrefco  for 
half  an  hour,  according  to  the  italian  cuft'om  ia 
that  warm  feafon  of  the  year.  He  added,  that  he 
imagined  the  Forum  Romanum  would  not  be  an 

unpleafing 
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unpkafing  plkce  to  vifit  forfuch  a  purpofe;  or 
liniuitable  to  that  noble  and  happy  melancholy^, 
with  which  the  minds  of  all  the  company  feemed 
to  be  overfpread.  ' 

The  fun  had  now  been  fet  feveral  hours;  the 
moon  too  was  finking  near  the  edge  of  the  hbri- 
:zon5  when  they  entered  that  venerable  place.  The 
high  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  hill  caft  a  gloomy  - 
fhade  on  the  whole  Forum^  and  over  all  the  an* 
t:ient  temples  furrounding  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
i\\t  moon  (hihing  on  the  arched  ruins  of  mount 
Palatine^  and  on  the  cyprefs  grove  with  which  it's 
funimit  is  crowned,  added  not  a  little  to  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  fcene.  Not  a  breeze  was  ftirringj 
every  thing  was  moft  folitary  and  ftill. 

tioYTor^uinqut^  animosyjimul  ipfajilentiaterrtnt! 

Awful  as  this  grand  fcene  is  at  prefent,  faid 
the  eldefi  t)f  thefe  noble  yoiiths,  yet  how  much 
greater  fublimity  attends  it's  idea,  when  we  refle£b 
on  that  defcription  of  it,  which  we  read  laft  night 
in  Livy^  B,ndin  Plutarch's  Mk  of  Camillus!  It  was 
around  this  very  area,  in  which  we  are  now  walking, 
that  all  the  roman  fenate,  particularly  thofe  moft 
venerable  for  age  and  dignity,  then  fat,  in  quiet 
and  folemn  «x^c€lation  of  death ;  dxeiTed  in  their 

robes^ 
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^obeSy  asd  feated  in  their  chair$  ofQMey^fumfM 
filentioy  mltuquc  hominibus  augu/liore;  M.  Fabio^ 
ponHfice  maximoj  carmen  devotionis  pracinente. 
Surely  we  ought  to  be  more  (truck  religiane  Aujui 
loci^  than  even  with  that  yefterday^  of  the  Capitol. 
«— But  what  an  efFed  muft  this  awful  place  have 
had  on  the  minds  of  the  ancient  romani  I  This 
place,  which  was  their  houfe  of  parliament; 
walhed,  and  as  it  were  confecrated,  with  the  blood 
of  their  whole  fenate;— of  the  whole  body  of 
their  magiftracy,  who  had  here  devoted  themfel ves 
to  certain  death,  rather  than  furvive  their  country : 

Egregiiqut  animiSf/ortunotique  lahrum  I 

Vs  N  £  R  AB  t  E,  replied  this  young  friend,  as  was 
the  death  of  thefe  veteran  patriots,  yet,  thank  hea< 
ven,  there  are  not  wanting. inftances  of  as  noble 
fpirit  in  young  men.  It  ought  indeed  to  grieve 
one,  fuch  as  myfelf,  to  think  that  his  mind  is  fo 
little  exalted;  when  fomany  perfons,  of  our  own 
youthful  age,  have  ihown  as  ardent  a  love  of  their 
country,  and  as  great  fortitude  and  contempt  of 
death,  as  ever  adorned  the  grayed  head.  It  was 
clofe  by  this  very  fountain,  the  murmurs  of  which 
alone  break  this  midnight  filence,  that  Curtius^ 
859  i^^^j^^^num/ortijpmusj  alios  feniores  tardiore/que 
€9^emplofuo  cafiigavit,  nihil  ejft  prttiojius  ojlendcns 

juvcntd 
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juventd  &  virtue:  in  hoc  ipfo  loco^  JtUntio  faSo^ 
tcmfla  deorum  immortaliumy  quu^  kuicjoro  immi^ 
ncfU^  Capitolinmquc  intucns  (3  manns  nunc  inctz^ 
lum^  nunc  in  paUntes  terra:  hiatus  ad  deos  tnsnes 
^orrigensj/e  devovit :  in  hoc  ipfo  hcoy  equo  fudnt 
poterat  maxime  exornatoy  armatusfe  infpecum  m* 
iMfit.  What  pity  it  is  that  his  moft  noble  cqueCf 
trian  fiatue  in  this  attitude,  whic^  now  adorns  the 
walls  of  the  Borghefe  Villa^  was  not  preferved  in 
fome  public  building  erefied  on  this  fpot,  adper^ 
petuamreimemoriam^  pcrpetuumque  juventutis  in^ 
citamentum  / 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  ftoiy  of 
Curtius,  replied  CritOj  yet  certainly,  in  general, 
the  dodrine  of  meeting  death  in  the  caufe  of  pub* 
Uc  beneficence, — that  of  meeting  it,  not  only  with 
firmnefs,  but  with  alacrity  alfo,  is  moft  truly  nobte 
in  itfelf,  as  well  as  moft  highly  ufeful  to  mankind, 
Happy  is  it,  that  there  are  to  be  found,  in  the 
Kiftory  of  the  worlds  fo  many  encouraging  exam* 
pies  of  it,  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries.  What 
multitudes,  both'of  old  and  young,  have  in  this 
caufe  poured  forth  their  blood !  How  frequently 
have  both  the  leiamed  and  the  ignorant,  the  hea- 
then  and  the  chriftian,  with  this  fame  intentionit 
willingly  entered  the  gates  of  death !  This  waa 
the  dodrine  of  the  greek  and  roman  philofophy  ^ 
this  has  been  confirmed  by  chriftianity,  upon 

much 
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jnuch  ilronger  .and  nobler  arguments,  and  by 
touch  higher  examples. 

^  It  was,  in  particular,  a  religious  opinion,  re- 
ceived by  the  ancients  with  the  utmoft  veneration, 
that  in  great  dangers  of  the  ftate,  the  impending, 
deftruftion  might  fometimes  be  averted;  if  the 
prince,  or  fome  of  the  chief  magiftrates,  had  the 
noblenefs  of  mind  willingly  to  offer  their  perfons 
as  a  facrifice  for  their  country, '  and  devote  them- 
felves  to  certain  death  for  her  fake. — This  opi- 
nion,  though  plainly  mixed  with  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  fuperftition,  yet  perhaps  in  it's  origin  re- 
ferred to/om^M»w^,  really  mojl  venerable^  as  well 
as  mojl  myjlerious. 

It  might  alfo,  probably,  inpartarife  from  that 
obfervation,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages  and'nations, — That,  where  the  govcr- 
nours  are  fuch,  as  to  be  fiiicerely  willing  to  un- 
dergo all  labours,  dangers,  and  fufferings,  and 
even  to  Ihed  their  blood  for  the  real  welfare  of 
their  people;  there,  the  people  alfo  will,  by  thcfe 
means,  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength,  as  weU 
as  of  virtue,  that  it  will  hardly  be  in  the  power 
of  any  enemy  to  overturn  their  ftate,  or  of  any 
weight  of  advcrfity  to  fink  it  down. 

Many 
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Many  have  been  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  whoji 
from  fuch motives,  have  gladly  devoted  themfelves 
to  certain  death  *;  but  there  are  fcarce  any,  per- 
haps, who  in  this  refpefl  are  fuperiour  in  glory  to 
the  roman  family  of  the 

DECIL 

SaVikg  this,  Crito  endeavoured  to  refrefh  his 
memory,  by  reading  fome  lines  of  his  notes,  as 
veil  as  he  could  by  moonlight.  He  then  put  his 
papers  again  into  his  pocket ;  and,  leaning  his 
arm  againft  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Staiorj  fpoke  as  follows : 

If,  my  dear  fellow-travellers,  btir  intended 
journey  to  Acnevenium  fhould  take  efFeft ;  let  us 
not  omit,  while  entering  thdX  famnite  country^  to 
Tecolle6i  the  fortitude  and  generofity  of  Publius 
JDecius.  Perhaps  our  road  ipay  carry  us  to  Satt'»> 
cula  ;  and  along  that  neighbouring  valley,  wliere 
this  heroj  then  a  tribune  in  the  army,   began  to 

•  C^drui^  the  dthinian ;  Menetceut^  the  theban  \  &c.  But 
the  mod  truly  laudable. of  all  t^efc  charaft^rs  feems  to  be  that 
monarchy  whofe  foirit  Fenelon  ivortliily  places  among  the 
principal  patriot  kings,  in  his  Elyfian  rields:  Eunefyme^ 
t$i  dis  pyliens*  Dans  Uke  pefie  qui  ra*vagcoit  la  terre^  il  de-*^ 
manda  aux  dieuic  d*apaifer  teur  cotere^  en  pay  ant  ptr  fa  mort 
f^ut  tant  dei  miiliers  d*bomme»  innocens*  Les  ditux  Vexau^ 
ttrtnt ;  If  luifirent  irouver  dam  I* autre  vie  la  vraie  rojaut/^ 
dont  toutet  cellet  de  la  tirre  ne  font  que  det  Raines  ombres. 

TSLEMAQUE,   Uxix. 

VoL.L  M  fignalize 
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340  fignalize  his  favourite  virtue,  of  facrificing  his 
own  fafety  to  the  public  welfare.  With  what 
pleafure  will  you  furvey  thofe  woods  and  hiUs ; 
where  by  the  bravery  of  this  one  man,  the  whole 
roman  army  was  favcd  from  a  caudinc  fate! 

Far  moje  exalted  will  be  your  thoughts,  when, 
advancing  further  into  thofe  fouthern  parts  of 
Italy ^  you  will  view  that  plain,  which  lies  between 
the  city  of  NaphSj  and  mount  Vefuvins.  Th^re 
Decius^  thcnconful,  commanded  the  row^inarmy, 
in  conjunction  with  his  famous  colleague,  Titu^ 
Manlius  Torquatus.  There,  io^A  thcfe  illuftrious 
2^7  confuls  voluntarily  offered  themfelves  to  certain 
death,  pro  republican  legionibuSy  (3  auxiliis  populi 
Tomani. 

\ 

DECIUS  alone,  in  JaB^  obtained  that  happy 
and  honourable  lot.  In  his  part  of  that  field  of 
battle,  viftory  beginning  to  incline  in  favour  of 
the  enemy,  he  called  aloud  to  M.  Valerius^  who 
was  then  pomifex,  and  attended  the  army  in  that 
charader^ — >defiring  him  to  begin  inftantly  the 
awful  folemnities  of  his  devotement. 

But  give  me  leave^  for  further  particulars  oJF 
that  afiion^  to  refer  you  to  your  nobly -fpirited 
hiftorian,  Livy.  In  fpeaking  of  thefe  heroes,  my 
ilyle  is  far  too  cold  and  ijanguid. 

I   MUST 
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I  MUST  own,  however,  that  the  great  mixture 
of  heatheniih  fuperftition  in  thefe  cbarafters  fre- 
quently cafts  a  damp  on  my  heart,   which  would 
otherwife  certainly  be  far  more  inflamed  with  their 
virtues.     Yet  let  me  add,  ihat  fuch  virtuous  in- 
tentions, had  they  been  direded  and  fah£lified  by 
a  better  knowledge  and  faith,   would  not  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  holieft  primitive  faints  of 
this  city:     With  what  ardour,  if  they  had  lived  in 
the  times  'of  any  of  the  ten  perfexutions^   might 
the  Torquati  and  Utcii  have  ilruggled  for  the 
Crown  of  martyrdom!    How  far  more  amiable 
alfo  would  the  chara€ler$  of  your  VaUrii  have 
^foeen,  if  we  can  fuppofe  them  thus  to  have  been 
converted  to  Chriftianity  !    Some  of  the  valerian 
family  perhaps  would  have  preiided  then,  not  ia 
'  a  heathen  pontificate,  but  in  the  epifcopal  office 
of  this  city,    and  have  adorned  that  ilation  with 
all  the  virtues  of  a  Clemens  Romanus ;    being  in- 
deed, according  to  their  natural  temper,  fieither 
given  to  Ijtcre^  nor  priding  themf elves  as  lords  over 
God's  heritage ;    but,    in  mildnejs  and  love^   ex- 
amples  to  their  Jlock^   and  of  a  ready  mind  to  lay 
down  their  lives  fcr  it. 

Here  Crito  paufed;  withdrawing  his  arm, 
which  was  reclined  againft  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Jupiter  Stators  temple,    and  earneftly  fixing  his 

M  2  eyes 
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eyes  in  filencc  on  that  oppofite  church,    which 
(lands  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tullian  prifon. 

This  paufe  however  did  not  laft  longer  than 
fome  few  moments*  He  turned  round  to  his  com- 
pany, and  changing  the  fubjeft  of  converfation, 
a(ked  them  fome  kind  queftions  relative  to  the 
care  of  [their  health,  during  their  intended  jour- 
ney to  Naples^  in  this  hot  feafon  of  the  year. 

A  WINTER-JOURNEY  to  Nap  I  €5,  replied  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  would  certainly 
be  far  more  convenient  and  pleafant  that  one  at 
this  feafon.  However,  we  muft  contrive  to  abate 
the  inconvenience  by  proper  care.  We  intend 
letting  out  immediately  after  the  twenty -ninth  of 
next  month"*;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  are  looking 
forward  to  that  country  with  great  pleafure. 

Among  the  many  noble  entertainments,  we 
promife  to  ourfelvcs  there,  the  one  is,  that  pro- 
bably,  during  fome  of  your  leifure  hours,  you 
will  kindly  explain  to  us,  on  the  fpot^  the  hiftory 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  roman  conquefts  in  thai 
country ;  and  the  gradual  redu£lion  of  all  the  fa- 
mous grecinn  republics,  which  then  filled  thofe 

*  June, 

fouthem 
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fouthern  coaflfs  oi Italy.  For  will  it  not,  dear  fir, . 
furnifti  fome  proper  matter  for  your  moral  rejec- 
tions, to  confider,  that  at  the  very  time,  while 
the  armies  of  Gre«re  wcte,  under  the  cohduft  of 
AUxaaidtri^iit  Great,  piercing  into  the  tooft  re- 
mote regions  of  the  Eaft,  the  grccian  colonies  in. 
thefe  weftern  regions  began  to  give  way  to  ano- 
ther power :  Naples  then  becoming  fubjeft  to  the  323 

In  the  plains  oi  Naples^  and  on  the  ufual  ex- 
curlion  from  that  city  to  B^ntvcntum^  we  (hall 
with  pleafure  think  of  your  Decius.  But  will  not 
you  alfo,  while  we  are  Chelti  paffing  near  the  ruins 
of  Caudiumy  recolleft  with  fome .  favourable 
thoughts  the  magnanimity  fhown  at  the  gates  of 
that  city  by  Pojihumius^  and. his  brother-conful 
Veturius  ?  For,  however  perfidious. and  bafe  thc^  318 
condud;  of  the  roman  ftate  might  be  on  that  occa* 
fion,  yet  you  will  certainly  make  the  moft  fa- 
vourable and  juft  allowances  to  the  confuls,  tri- 
bunes, and  other  officers,  who  commanded  in  that 
moft  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Caudine  forks; 
and  who  were  thus  willing  to  atone  for  their 
country  by  their  deaths,  I  remember  the  words 
of  Livy  on  the  fubjeft.  Hi  fuam  certe  libcrave- 
runt  Jidem ;  fuis  capitihus  omnem  tram  hqfiium 
excipientes ;.  cruciatiius  fe  offerentes ;  (3  piacula 
dar^  conati  pro   populo    romano.      pa/lhumum 

M  3  certi 
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ctrte  rdmani  aquahant  dcvotioni  P.  Decii  ctm* 
Julisl 

But  let  mc  not  «ny  longer  interrnpt  you  iii. 
your  prefent  confiderations  of  the  virtues  of  the 
d^dan  family. 

About  twenty-feven  years  after  the  glorious 
death  of  P.  Decius^  continued  CrtVo,— calling  his 
eye  on^the  paper  of  notei, — we  have  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  his  fon.  advanced  to  the  confolfliip  ; 
an  advancement,  probably  in  great  meafure  owing 
to  the  gratitude  and  refpeft  which  the  public  juftly 
bore  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  His  brother- 
conful  was  Marcus  Valerius^  another  hero  of  that 
inexhauftible  fource  of  great  and  good  chara6kersy 
jour  valerUn  family.  In  the  following  ye^n 
they  ferved  together  as  lieutenaht-generals ;  and 
308  a  very'important  viftory, "  which  the  romans^  then 
gained  X)ver  their  moft  formidable  enemies,  the 
Jamnites^  was  greatly  attributed  to  the  bravery  and 
military  merit  of  thefe  two  officers.  Accordingly 
at  the  next  eleftion  Valerius  was,  unanimoufly 
chofen  praetor,  and  Decius  conful,  on  the  foun« 
dation  of  their  own  merits. 

From  that  time  we  find  this  fecond  Dtciui 
continually  at  the  head  of  the  Hate.  In  thofe 
high  ftations  he  continued  to  lead  a^life  of  great 

piety 
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piety^to  heaven,-r-according  to  die  religion  of  this 
c^ty;  iiji  thofe  ages^-^and  of  love  to  the  public. 
5^ere  itday-light,.  I  would  now,  with  much  plea- 
iiire  r^ad  to^yoaihe  fpeech  whic^i  he  ina,de  in  this 
jFpri(m:<r^A4ethiRks  it  were  eafy  to  imagine  him  as  300 
i)OW  befpre  us,*-^pleading  that  the  plebeian  families 
naigbt  be  admitted  to  the  happinefs  tmd  honour  of 
thepriefthood,  and  of  fome  other  offices  of  public 
piety^  as  well  as  the  nobles.  Deorum .  caufd^  in- 
q^4  .exp^itmus,^  (pace  dixfrim  DcumJ  ut  quos 
privaim  colimus^  puhlici  calamus :.  non  ut  patri- 
cios  loco  pellamus^y  Jed  ut  adjuvcmus  illos  nos  ho- 
mints  plebcii  divrnis  quoquc  rebus  procur&ndis^ 
Jicut  in  ccstcris  humanis  pro^  virili  parte  adjuva-^ 
mus  *. 

DuRiKC  the  following  years,  Decius  was  aU 
mod  conftantly  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  great  pub- 
lic bufinefs  with  that  venerable  perfon,  Quintus 
Fabius  Rullianus ;  in  relation  to  whofe  chara3er 
I  fhall  perhaps  trouble  you  with  a  paper  to-mor- 
row morning.     With  him  Decius  had  been  ccn* 

♦  Vide  Li  V.  1.  X.  c,  7.  8.  Three  or  four  years  after  this 
fpeech  tsf  Dtcins^  -and  perhaps  partly  from  a  hint  contained 
in  it,  (he.plebcian  matrons  dedicated  tbiir  temple  tQ  Modifty. 
Hanc  aram,  inquit  Virginia,  Pudkitite  Plebeite  deiico;  'vof-- 
que  hortor,  plebei*».  matrona^  uf  quod  cettamtn  *virt»tit  viros 
in  bdc  ciifitate  tenet ^  hoc  pudicjtia.'  inter  matronns  Jit :  detifqne 
cperam^  Ht  h^c  ara^  quam  ilia  patrtciarum^  ^  quid  poteft^ 
JanBius  ^  a  cafiioribus  ccli  dkmtnr^ 

LiviT,  lib.  X.  c.  23^ 

M4  for; 
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for;  and  now,  during  the  laft  five  years  of  hi$ 
life,  was  lio  lefs  than  three  times  confuK  It  13  to 
be  obfenredV  that  this  almoft  perpetual  colleague^ 
Ihip  was  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  earneft 
folicitations  of  JF^i Jms.— Se  5.  P.  Q.  R.  Jiii  adju^ 
torem  belli  fociumque  imperii  darentj  quoniam 
Tnodofe  oblivifci  P.  Deciipojfe  ?  Neminem  dmnium 
fecum  conjungi  malle :  &  copiarum  fatis  Jtbi  cum 
P,  Decio;  &  nunquam  nimium  hojlium  Jore\ 
The  very  fanre  turn  of  expreffion  as  that  of  the 
fpeech  in  the  Iliad;  which  I  remember,  while  at 
Wejlminjler^  you,  my  dear  friends,  in  feme  of 
your  firft  friendly  ftudies  together,  ufed  highly  tQ 
admirct 

E/  |X6v  i^  CTxpov  ye  KeXevere  wavrov  tXeff^xi 
Ilsag  av  £TeiT^  Oiv^y^Q^  eyu  ^eioto  Aa^oiftify, 
'Ov  vepi  /xcv  vpo(Ppm  xpaSfVf,  xffi  dvfi0*  ayvfvwf 
Ev  mxvrea^i  momo'i^  (ptXet  is  *€  TlaJJiag  A^t)vi)  f^ 

But  let  us  return  to  thefe,  the  much  greater 
heroes  of  Rome.  At  that  time,  you  know,  the 
roman  power  was  greatly  extending  itfelf ;  not 
only  over  the  bloody  fields  of  Samnium^  fouth-r 
ward  into  Apulia  and  Lucania^   but  sd^Q  to  thg 


*  Liviu«,  I,  Xf  c,  ftfi, 

t   liOMER,  lU   K,  V,  241* 
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north,  far  beyond  it's  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
Ciminian  foreft,  to  the  high  hilh  of  Ptrugia ;  and 
even  acrofs  ihg^  -  Apenninc  mountains  *  into  the 
country  of  the  galli-fenoufSp 

There,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scntimm; 
jhis  Decius  commanded  thcleft  wing  pf  the  row^^ij  255 
Gurmy,  as  4ii$  fenior  colleague  Fdiids  did  the 
right.  Tlie  c^iv^iliy  and  infantry  iof  4ie  left  win^ 
being  difbrdered  and  broken  by  the  enemy  ♦; 
Quid  ultra  moror^  inquitDecms,  fBimiiiaxe/atufn  ?  . 
Datum  hoc  eft  noftra^  generic  ut  luendis  pericuHs 
fublicii  piacula  Jimus.  ffac  locutus^  eadem  pre- 
eationfj  codcmque  habku  fe  pro  populo  romano 
dtvovit^  quo  pater  ejus  P.  Decius  4id  Vejerimft 
dcvoveratfp  ^ 

Your  hearts, -tny  dear  young  countrymen,  are 
I  know  continually  burning  to  imitate  thq  cha- 
ra6ler9  of  thofe  among  your  anceftors,  whofc 
names  adorn  the  hiftory  of  your  country:  With 
what  pleafure,  therefore,  with  what  rapture,  may 
you  now  contemplate,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  family 
of  the  Decii^   fuch  a  fon,   copying  the  patriotifin 

*  This  diforder  of  the  roman  legions  was  occalioned  by 
the  way  of  fighting  of  the  cncmyy  in  armed  chariots  ;  pro*' 
bably  the  fame  kind  of  cars  as  thole,  in  which  the  iritons 
ftruck  confufion  among  the  legions  of  Julius  Cafar^  on  the 
fhorc  of  Kent^ 

f  Liv.  X.  28, 
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of  fuch  a!£icbef)  iven  unto  death ;  and  both  their 
inemories  thus  joined  tpgether,  and  cro\y^ne;d  with 
the  fame  glory  I 

Surely,  of  all  the  various  caufes  which  con- 
uibuted  to  the  amazing  grandeur  of  i^oTnr,  none  is 
more  worthy  ^  obfervation,  than  the  incefiTam 
ardour,  which  for  many  ages  continued  to  inflame 
the  feveral  ^eat  families  of  this,  city.;  I  mean  the 
ardour  of  imitating,  if  n6t  isxcelUng,  the  virtoei 
and  laudable  aSions  of  their  anceAors.  Thu^  we 
find)  that  magnanimity^,  firmnefs,  generofity,  pa- 
triotifoi  even  unto  deaths  and  many  other  virtues, 
when  once  entered  into  a  family,  continued  there 
for  many  ;generations*  Such  as  were  the  fathers, 
fuch  were  the  children  and  grand-children  of  the 
Valerii  Quintii^  Camilli^  Fabiij  Papirii^  Decii^ 
and  hundreds  of  others.  No  wonder,  that  the 
world  at  length  fell  beneath  their  feet. 

Though  the  moon  is  now  fetting,  I  cannot 
however  conclude  without  reading  to  you  as  well 
as  I  am  able,  from  this  paper,  an  extrafl  of  three 
or  four  lihes.  from  Tullfs  noble  treatife  Dc  con- 
temnendd  morte. 

Denique  bello  contra  Pyrrhum  regem,  tertius 
Decius  Je  tertiam  viSimam  republictr  prtrhuit^  a 
pattrno  avitoque  in  patriam  amore  non  degener. 

Givjt 
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Give  roe  leave,  dear  fir,  again  to  obfcrve, 
that  however  greatly,  thefe  kexccs  were.inif-le4 
by.  tbe  ignorance  and  barbarous  fuperftition  of  tb« 
Um^l;  y^t^ .  certainty)  the  noblenefs  of  their  in*- 
tiintians,  and  the  exalted  degree  of  their  benevo* 
feftce  towards  their  country,  are  fvich,  as  would 
do  honour  to  charaflers  of  the  .gTeateft  wifdom ; 
to  age^  and  nations  the  moft  enlightened*  For, 
furely,  the  gfe^t  duty  of  beni^kence  has  not  only 
a  claim  on  us  for.  our  whole  time  and  fortune, 
and  for  the  labours  both  of  our  bodies  and  minds ; 
•^t  ha^  a  claim  on  our  blood  aJfo.  Perhaps 
among  all  the  particular  duties  of  beneficencei 
there  is  not  any  one  which  can  make  a  jufter  and 
ftronger  demand  of  this  kind^  than  our  duty  to 
GUI'  country ;  I  niean,  when  we  are  called  to  this 
fervice  on  futh  an  occafiony  as  makes  it  juft  and 
neceffary,  and  confiftent  with  our  duty  to  the 
reft  of  mankind.  Or  is  there  a  more  noble  pa- 
trimony in  any  family?  than  this — of  being  able 
to  count  up  feveral  of  their  houfe,  who,  like  the 
D€cii^  have  performed  fo  great  a  duty,  and  left 
fo  exalted  an  example. 

But  why  fhould  I  thus  dwell  on  the  examples 
of  heathens,  or  on  the  virtues  of  their  confined 
and  narrow  patriotifm  ? 

-Let 
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Let  us 'my  dear  fellow-chriftians,  recolleft 
what  ought  to  have  been  our  thoughts  on  laft 
Eafter-day.  On  that  moft  folehin  day^  did  we 
not  rcfleft  with  great,  and  I  hope  due  pleafure, 
that  all  chrillians,  of  all  denominations,  oi  aU 
countries,  were  at^that  time  celebrating  the  great 
memorial  of  the  paffion  of  That  DIVINE. 
PERSON  *,  who  willingly  laid  down  His  life 
for  thefalvation  bfihc  whole  ruortdf 

O  THAT  we  may  be  enabled  always  to  retain 
Jn  our  hearts  a  due  remembrance  of  his  abundant 
love,  in  thus  dying  for  us ! 

'  I N  our  whole  lives^ '  may  we  (how  forth  out  me- 
mory of  fuch  divine  love  !  May  we  never  decline 
to  fpllow  his  blefled  example,  even  in  oxxt  deaths  { 

As  he  gave  his  blood  for  us,  fo  may  we  alfo  be 
ready  to  give  ours  for  our  fellow-creatures,  if 
ever  a  true  and  rational  charity  (hould  call  us  tQ 
fuch  a  facrifice !        . 

Freely  we  have  received  thefe  things.  Freelyt 
let  us  give  them. 

fi.0909,  aXX*  Ux  ra  tbkvx  t»  ©«b  rx  ^tMrxo^tcTfMvx  wwyxyn  tts  If* 
Evang,  Sti,  Johannis,  c,  ii,  verf.  52. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 

FIFTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION.' 


T. 


HESE  three  worthy  young  men  had  always 
confidered  the  time  of  their  foreign  travels,  to  be, 
if  well  ipanaged,  one  of  the  moll  important  paru 
of  their  education.  Accordingly,  they  never 
willingly. had  fufFered  any  portion  of  this  preci- 
ous time  to  be  wafted  either  in  idlencfs  and  diffi* 
pation,  or  in  application  to  frivolous  and  unim- 
portant objefls.  The  day-time  was  palTcd  by 
them  in  the  beft  methods  for  anfwering  the  nobleft 
purpofes  of  travelling ;  and  feveral  early  hours, 
in  each  morning  were  generally  employed  in  the 
fame  kind  of  ftudies,  which  they  would  have  been 
following,  if  ftill  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge^ 

This  had  been  more  particularly  the  cafe  fince 
their  arrival  at  Ronu^  and  fince  Crito  had  propofed 
10  them  this  courfe  of  leftures.  or  converfations. 
In  order  to  keep  pace  with  him  in  thefe,  they 
found  it  neceffary  to  be  very  diligent  in  their  pri- 
vate ftudies  of  the  roman  hiftory. 

Though 
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Th  o  u'G  H  it  was  late  when  they  parted  laft  night, 
they  again  met  together  very  early  this  moming, 
at  their  noble  young  friend's  lodgings.  They  had 
juft  concluded  the  firft  decad  of  Livy^  and  were 
•  now  refrefhing  their  memories  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
followiag  times,  by  turning  over  fome  books  of 
the  Supplement  of  Frtinjhemius ;  when  the  eldeft 
of  the  company  dSkcdCrito's  pupil  fome  queftions, 
relative  to  the  contemporary  ftate  of  affairs  in 
Greece.  Inftead  of  anfwering  the  queftion,  he 
pointed  to  a  fmall  cabinet  of  coins,  which  their 
young  and  noble  fellow -ftudent  had  lately  pur- 
chsifed ;  and  defired  leave  to  look  on  thofe  draw- 
ers, that  contained  the  coins  of  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whether  in  Greece^  Syria^ 
or  Egypt. 

The  drawfers  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  com- 
pany liftened,  with  great  pleafure,  firft  to.  the  no* 
ble  proprietor  of  them,  who  fpoke  in  a  very 
fenfible  manner  on  the  excellent  tafte  and  work* 
manfhip  of  feveral  of  thefe  medals;  and  then  to 
Crito's  pupil,  who  made  feveral  modeft  and  learned 
obfervations  on  that  part  of  the  grecian  hiftory, 
to  which  this  ferics  of  coins  correfponded.  He 
concluded  by  wiftiing  that  fome  proper  perfon 
in  either  of  the  englijh  univerfities  would,  for 
the  fake  of  the  youth  of  the  place,  add  a  third 
volume  to  Stanyan's  Grecian  Hiftory;  beginning 

that 
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that  third  volume  with  the  acceffion.of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  throne  of  Macedon^  and  con- 
cluding it  with  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  Au- 
gujlus  Ccsjar.  Such  a  volume,  he  faid,  as  he  had 
often  heard  his  tutor  obferve,  would  be  full  of 
very  great  events ;  nor  would  it  be  unadorned 
vifith  feveral  excellent  chara£lers,  bath  of  the  po- 
litical and  of  the  philofophic  kiad* 

He  was  proceeding  o.n  this  fubjeS,  wheniiis 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  reman  hiftory  by  the~ 
following  note,  which  was  brought  to  him  from 
his  tutor. 

«  Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  TROUBLE  you  with  this  note,  to  dcfire  the 
"  favour  of  you  to  make  my  proper  excufes  to 
i*  our  noble  young  friend,  for  not  waiting  on  him 
^*  to  breakfaft,  agreeably  to  his  obliging  invita- 
^  tation.  Happy  am  I  that,  though  I  Ihall  not 
"  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  company  of  my  three 
'^  dear  friends  this  morning,  I  fhall  have  the 
^'  confcious  fatisfaQion  however  to  think,  that  I 
♦^  .am  employed  among  ray  books  in.their  fervjcc* 

"  Emclosed  I  take  the  liberty  of  fending  you 
'*  a  paper,  the  contents  of  which  will  perhap* 
^  be  the  more  acceptable  and  agreeable,  to  you, 

*^  ad 
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^^  as  I  know  you  intend,  after  breakfaft,  to  make 
^^  a  morning's  vifit  to  your  italian  acquaintance 
^  at  the  PalazZrO  Majfimi*.'' 

The  cnclofed  paper  was  as  follows  j 

QUINTUS  FABIUS  MAXIMUS 
RULLIANUS* 

A  HE  hiftory  of  this  great  man  may  perhaps 
be  confidered  by  you,  my  dear  fellow-ftudent% 
as  one  of  the  bell  examples  of  a  long  life,  dili- 
gently employed  in  gi-eat  public  bufmefs. 

AccoRDiNcivY  I  have  drawn  up  this  paper  of 
his  chara6ler,  not  in  my  ufual  manner,  but  rather 

•  The  family  of  the  Marcbefi  MaJJtmi  is  one  of  thofc  few 
families  at  prcfent  in  Rome^  who  fay  that  they  can  trace 
their  illuftnous  pedigree  back  to  the  times  of  the  old  cm<» 
pire»  and  the  ilill  more  old  republic.  \ 

The  Majpmi  claim  to  be  defcendants  of  no  lefs  a  family, 
than  that  of  the  ancient  Fahii  Maximi*  It  is  certain^  that 
they  can  trace  themfclves  back  under  this  denomination  as 
far  as  the  tenth  century,  when,  it  is  well  known,  thcjr  were 
one  of  the  mod  powerful  families  in  Romt*  It  is  indeed  almoft 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  are  of  ancient  raman  blood* 
They  arc«t  prefent  divided  into  two  branches;  th«  Maffi- 
mi  of  Ara  Cali ;  and  the  Maffimi  delU  Colonufm  Thefe  de- 
nominations are  taken  from  the  places  and  ornaments  of 
their  houfes  >n  modem  Rome'y  the  one  being  near  the 
church  of  Ara  Cctli;  and  the  other  being  adorned  with  2 
circular  portico,  fupported  by  (lately  columns  of  the  doric 
order,  the  architecture  of  Baldaxsuire  Pentzzt^ 

The  latter  is  the  palace  above  mentioned ;  and  the  edatc  be* 
longing  to  this  branch  of  the  family  is  at  prefent  about  i50o/« 
ftcrling  per  annum.  The  family  of  Ara  Cctii  is  not  fo  rich. 

ia 
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in  the  form  of  .a  cbrpiiologic&l  t^b1e«:* ;  Oh  the  firft 
fight  of  it,  you  will  iij^mediately.  obterve,  that 
from  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  a  public  cha-' 
rader,  as  curuk  adiUy  to  the  laft  periotlat  which 
we  find  him  declared  princeps^tnaius^  is  a  fpace 
of  no  lefs  than  Joriynint  years.  .You. will  aUbk 
fee  by  it.  the  feveral  great  pofts  of  which  he  w^ 
at  different  tiroes  pofleifed.  Some  few  Hnes  ase 
added  to  thefe  articles ;  exprefling,  briefly,  fome 
of  the  great  anions  he  performed  Jn  thofe  illuf- 
trious  ftatibns.  For  he  was  truly  great ;  not  by 
the  preferments  which  he  got  for  himfelf ;  but  by 
what  he  did  for  the  public  while  poflTefied  of 
them. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  wifh,  for.  the  )>enefit  of 
JEngland^  that  thofe  of  you,  my  worthy. fnends, 
who  fliall  choofe  a  pubUc  life,  may  have  that  life 
lengthened  to  the  fame  good,  old  age,  which,  this 
father  of  the  roman  parliament /attained.i  But^  ' 
whatever  may  be  the  length  pf  life ;  whatever  the 
hei^t  or  number  of  public  honours,  with  which, 
for  the  fake  of  your  country,  you  may  be  bleffed ; 
I  have  a  ftrong  and  rational  hope,  that  you  will 
all  die,  much  more  full  of  virtues^  than  either  of 
honour  or  of  years,  ' 


Vol.  L  N  Chrono- 
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Chronological  Tablc^  iAtf  Life  ^Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus. 

829*^  In  this  year  Fatius  was  AoScn  curtUe 
mdiie :  in  which  ofiBce  of  magiftraicy  he  ieems  to 
have  been  Angularly  a8ive  in  the  difcovery,  and 
confequently  in  the  fuppreffion  of  Come  uMac* 
countable  and  very  dreadful  di(brde«8 ;  which 
then  much  difgraced  the  iannals  of  <he  city. 

323.  In  this  year  he  was  chofen  msgificr  tqui- 
km  by  Papirius  Cur/or. 

Yo  u,.my  dear  friends,  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  miittaiy  hiAoiy  of  that  famous  dti&ator; 
and  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  obferve  ia 
oonverfiuioii^  that  thia  Papirius  wasy  veiy  ikrik- 
iagly^thekiagofPiw^  of  his  times;  iMythiniie^ 
gard  to  his  indefatigad>Ie  perfievoancein  miikasy 
labours,  and  in  the  reapttrkably  ftrift  difciplinc 
of  his  troops«  Thefe  cirpinqftances  cettuaif 
confer  great  honour  on  the  diarador  of  Fabius 
alfo;  whom,  though  a  young  man  at  ^e  time^ 
this  great  commander  thus  chofeas  his  firft  lieiu 
tenant-generaU 

It  is  obferved  by  Livy^  that  Papirius  carried 
his  ftri&nefs  fometimes  even  to  cruelty  j  tiH,  be- 
ing 
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mg  made  fenfible  by  his  own  experience)  tl^at  lb 
veiy  rigid  a  governBient  does  not,  on  the  vhole^ 
produce  any  good,'  even  in  military  affairs;  he 
was  obliged  to  foften  his  temper,  at  lead  in  ap- 
pearance ;  and  to  mix  with  the  feYeiri^  of  Jus  go- 
ir«mm^K  fome  ads  of  mildnefs  and  mercy.  Buc^ 
befefe  this  change  took  place,  he  had  been  very 
near  4eftroyiiig  the  life  even  of  a  Faiius* 

You  know  very  well,  liow  Fahius^  in  the  afb* 
fence  oi  Papirius^  obferving  a  very  advantage- 
Oiu  opportttnity  for  attacking  tlie  enemy,  ventured 
to  difobey  the  didator's  orders;  anddius,  fbrth^ 
fake  of  the  public,  hazarded  his  own  head.  For 
ihM  this  adion  was  the  effect,  4iot  (o  much  o^ 
ymxMvA  ardour,  as  of  real  military  ^oiid«i€k,  ap- 
pears, I  think,  maniMly,  bytliegteatneirsofthe 
vidory  which  he  gained  in  confequeiiee  of  it ; 
and  in  which  no  kfs  than  twenty  fboijifand  of  the 
fimniusj  thQjfe|bitnidiBMe4»nei^es^ofi(o^^,  were 
cut  off.  You  know  alfo,  how  lor  this  adion  JFtf  * 
hius  was  brought  to  the  block  by  the  fevere  di&a- 
lor««4tiecoml  r4)rf  iMRtes ;  amd  fearce  faved  from 
cflRCuckNi  by  die  intre^iies  of  the  whole  fenatei 
peef  le^  mdamiy^f  Rm%e,  H<>wever,  lerme  not^ 
in  favour  of  Fabius^  mifreprefent  ^is  affair :  for 
if  Pj/irms  were  too  fevere,  it  muft  be  owned,  on 
Ae  other  £de,  «hat  the  ai^pa  ^  foung  Pakus 
jvftifiAie^  ftri£Uy  ^«ilckfg.  Jn  iSM 
N  2  certe^ 
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ceriej  (3  in  pace^  opcrtet  ligitifnafcmptr  pati  m- 
ptria.  Obedience  is  certainly  one  of  the  firfi 
and  principal  virtues  of  youth. 

320.  In  this  year, — ^probably  as  a  mark  of 
public  gratitude  for  his  having  expofed  himfelf  to 
fuch  extreme  dangers  for  the  public  fervice,— f  a- 
bius  was  ele£ted  confuL  TM  hiftcMry  of  this  year 
is  full  of  confuiion  and  uncertainty;  but,  ac- 
cording  to  fome  authors  quoted  by  Livy^  Fabius 
gained  in  it  a  frefh  vi&ory,  and  tritimphed  over 
thc/amnites.  He  is  faid  in  this  campaign  to  have 
penetrated  even  into  Apulia. 

319.  In  this  year  of  public  misfortune  and 
.difiionour,  he  was  appointed  m^err^;c,  with  H. 
Valerius.  In  that  office  he  named  for  confuls, 
that  great  general  Pu3/}7m5PAi/o;  andalfo,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  Papirius  Cprfor-,  the  very 
perfon  by^whom  he  had  been  himfelf^  three  yei^rs 
before,  brought  to  the  block. 

313.  HEhimjTelf  isnamed^iS^^r:  PubUlius 
and  Papirius  Cur/or  being  the  confuls  under  him. 
He  g^ns  a  great  yiEtoty  over  thcfamnitcSf   near 

Sora. 

308.  C  HO  s  £  K  tonful  the  fecond  time.  Gaina 
a  great  viftory  over  the  etrufcans  near  jSttfnicmr 

and 
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aind  penetrates  through  that  hitherto,  impaflable 

I  boundary  of  the  roman  power,  theCiminian  fo- 

xeflt,  into  the  interiour  parts  of  Tufcany.     In  a  fe- 

cond  vidory,  near  Perugia^  he  totally  defeats 

the  enemy ;  and  oblige^  them  to  make  a  truce 

with  Rome  for  thirty  years  enfuing.     About  this 

'  time  he  received  the  fenate*s  orders  to  name  a 

I  dilator  to  command  againft  the  Jamnites.  '  He 

I  names  Papirius  Curfor : — mmoriam  JimuUatum 

I  patrict  remittens. 

307.     On  account  of  his  noble  behaviour  in 

.  Tufcany^  Fabius  is  again  elefted  conful^  the  third 

time.    He  gains  great  viftories  over  foufnations, 

the  famnitts^   mwrji^   umbrij  9Lnd  pelignij  /^l  V^ 

the  fpace  of  this  one  yean 

306.  He  is  named  by  the  fenate  jj&r(?con/w/ in 
Samnium ;  and  gains  another  viftory  over  that, 
warlike  nation. 

In  this  our  prefent  compilation  of  the  mod  il- 
luftrious  charafters  of  ancient  Uowe,  I  am  obliged, 
my  dear  fellow  ftudents,  thus  frequently  to  fpeak 
of  their  military  heroifms.  *  Military  merit  ihdeed 
is,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  moft  ftriking 
and  fplendid  part  of  the  roman  hiftory.  The  mi- 
litary virtues  of  the  Fabih  PApirii^  &c.  are  alfo, 
Imuft  own,  worthy  objefts  of  ftudy;  and  will 
i  -  N  3  continue 
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continoe  to  be  ufeful  examples,  fo  long  a^  the 
woild  fliall  continue  €0  deferve  tke  heavy  fcomrge 
and  curfe  of  wars.  Yet  let  me  breathe  a  wtflx, 
that  I  were  employed  in  a  work  more  worthy  of 
my  happy  profeffion ;  that  I  were  converfiitg  yaA 
yon  it  prefent  on  another,  fuhjed :  I  mean^  on 
the  long  p  Ad  IF  re  Hfe,  the  vttttnMc  poverty, 
the  holy  old  age,  an^d  ahnoft  ehriftian  death  of  s 
Pkocien^  the  cdnUmporary  of  Faiius;  Pkod^n^ 
the  fecond  Socrates  of  Athens. 

30^.  In  this  year  we  have  the  Eatisfa^on  to 
finct  Fabius  in  an  office  of  ciml  maigtftracy  ;  the 
e enf or/hi fy  in  which  office  he  was  the  author  of 
a  new  and  very  important  regulation  of  the  gmaA 
legiflative  aflemblies  of  the  romait  people.  What 
this  regulation  was,  I  really  cannot  tell :  for  Livy^s 
account  of  it  is  very  concife ;  and  it  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Haoke  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that,  in  which  it  feems  to  have  been  undorftood 
by  Machiavel^  when  writing  his  Politici  Difcor/i. 
But  however  this  may  be^»-*«nd  fuiely  you  caiv 
not  expeEi  from  a  clergyman  any  explication  of 
fnch  difficult  political  queftions,---you  will  give  me 
leave  to  ehfervt  mitkpUafure^  that  it  was  on  this 
aecmnt  the  title  of  M  AX  IMUS  was  given  to  Fa- 
bius and  his  famrly ;  with  whofe  defcendants  io- 
deed  it  ftill  continues^  though  above  two  thou- 
fand  years  have  fince  elapfec*.     This  high  title 

was 
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was  CQirfcnred  on  him,  even  by  ibe  warlike,  rot 
mansy  not  for  any  of  his  sumerous  miliuury  he* 
rotfimsy  but  for  a  wori:  of  peace^  and  politUal  a* 
bilwfsbm*  Let  me  alfa  add,  ihat  Fa^us  RuHi- 
tfmix.lsceiebrited.  inhiAoTy  (to eihi»r-work3  of 
peace}  and  particularly,  fot  hi«  care  in  pitfarV'^ 
ing  plentj^  in  the  city  and  coonlry  at  Rtme^ 

360.  •  DiSoM"  4e  (bcond  time.  He. has  .the 
happinefe  to  quiet  ^  inf«rrcdkin  ^  diei»«7^ 
by  one  battle  cmtyd 

S99»  It  i$  faid  by  fome  atithors,  that. the  t»ii- 
fttlfitipwas  now  againuaaninoufly  ofibredto  hmic 
but  that  he  decline^^theo&r;  and  in  it's  ftead 
atceptedf  wilh  Papirms  (hrfor^  the  civil  office 
of  curule  ceiile.  The  r^on  given  for  this  con- 
du£l  does  particular  honour  to  his  memory :  for, 
this  ytiar  being  %:yQ»  oi  peace,  be  thought  he 
eould  ^  mtoeigodd  to  tlierpnblic  in  the  curuk 
than  in,  the  conftilar  €:;h£iir ;  and  therefore  prefer- 
red (be  infeciour  ^ce* 

*        ■     *  * 

-  ^97^  Cbosbn  confiil.  In  this  his  fourth  con« 
fuUhip,  his  adivity  in  the  fervice  of  his  country 
ftM  continued,  unabeted  :  for,  dining  the  Ipace 
of  this  yeier^  he  is  faid  to  have  encamped  in  no 
lefs  than  eighty-lix  different  places  of  the  enemy's 
country ;  and  his  bfothcr-conlul  Decius  in  forty* 

N4  five. 
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five;  He  gaitied  alfo  by  his  conduQ;'  a  very  hard- 
fougbt  batUe.  Bat,  of  all  the  tranfaflions  rda^ 
tive  to  this  his  confolfhip,  there  feems  none  more 
wortljy  of  your  attention,  tHan  the  modefty  and 
generofity  with  which  he  behaved,  when  itw«s 
unanimonfiy  offered  him  by  the  whole  afletnbly 
of  the  people;  I  cannot  preteiijd  to  defcribe  it 
better,  than  by  copying  from  Livy  his  ihorufpeech 
on*  that  oc\:SaLfion.  Quid  fe  jam fenem^  ac  perfimc- 
iiim  JaibrMfMS-^laboirumqiu  firamiis  follicitarenif 
Nee  corporis^  rue  animimgortm  rtmanart  cundem^  I 
Qfoftunam  ipfam  vererij  ne  cut  deorum  nimia  Jit 
jam  infty.fS  car^antior^  qudmwtini  humanm  tes^ 
vidtaiur*:  £tft  gkn^fcniorumfuccreviJfe\  &^ad 
faam^gloriam^  yiffurgtuJU^  alias  Ixtum  adfpicere: 
7UC  honores  magnos  foriiffimis  viris  Romte^  ncc  ho- 
noriius  deeffc/ories  xnrosK   *        . 

296.  In  tiiis  yesr  jRiiitts-rwith  that  his  ufual 
modefty,  which  equally  exalts  both  public  and 
^private,  both  manly  and  youthful  merit,  in  ibe 
^  fame  great  proportion  as:^ridfce;and  haughunefs 
dcbafe  it, — pot  only  declined  the  cotifulfhip,  but 
'  even  abfolutely  re/ufed  that  honour.  Notwith- 
fianding  the  unanimity  of  the  people  in  his  elec- 
tion,: and  the  ardent  folicitations  of  the  n6bi- 
iity  in  perfuading  him  to  accept  it,  he  vras  firm) 

\  though 


f 
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though  decent,  in  his  refufal :  and  this  from  a 
principle  of  true  .and  wife  patriotifm.     For  h^ 

'  .  rigfatty  judged,  that  thus  fo  frequently  to  entrtift 
the^aasne  high  offices  of  the  republic  to  the  fame 
perfons,  might  form  a  precedent  highly  dangerous 
to  the  national  liberty.  The  feciirity  of  his  coun- 
try's freedom  he  fincerely  preferred  to  his  own 
exaltation  :  nor  could  his  generous  mind  ftoop  to 
fuch  Jow  and  mean  ambition,  as  that,  in  which, 
during  the  times  of  roman  degeneracy,  a  Marius 
andia  Cafar  vainly  delighted. 
*.,'/*..  '  •  *         •. 

-  »95.  In  this  ftix\  there  being  a  general  and 
gr^m  alarm,  i^9X-xht  etruftensj  famnites^  and 
gaidi  were  uniting  their  forces,  and  marching  to- 
gether to'  the  fifege  of  Rome ;  the'  confuljhip  was 
ardently  and  unarlimioufl^  offered  to  Fabius ;  and 
by  him,  notwithftanding  his  great  age,  willingly, 

•  though  modeftly,  accepted.  Inthis  time  of  gene- 
ral terrdur,  he<took  the  field  with  the  greateft  ar- 
dour; and  turned  that  terrour  againft  the  enemies* 
country,  into  the  inmoft  parts  of  which  he  pene- 
trated. 

It  was  during  the  campaigns  of  this,  hi^  Jijih 
confiiUhipr  that  his  beloved  colleague,  P.  Deciusj 
devoted  himTelf  for  bis  country ;  as  was  obferved 
in  our  converfojion  of  laft  night» 

/'  O  MY 
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-O  MY  (tear  friends,  with  what  pkafui^e,  wheii 
in  England^  hav€  \  obferved  the  noble  rapit«ire 
which  ihone  in  your  cyt^  while  attendii^  to  the 
folemn  funeral  fong  on  fome  of  the  heroes  of 
JfraeU  in  one  of  Handel's  Oratorios !  I  forgeti 
whetheit  it  is  in  his  Samp/on^  or  the  Maccabeus. 

Bring  the  laurel  i  hring  the  bi^s: 

Strew  the  hcrfe;  andjlrew  the  ways:  Sec. 

With  the  fame  noble,  rapture  you  can  now^  I  am 
fure,  form  to  your  imaginations  the  folemn  fcene 
of  Decius'i  funeral,  and  highly  applaud  the  friend* 
ly  and  generous  behaviour  of  Faiius  on  that  occa- 
fion.  Intermjfa  i^nni^m  aliarufi^  rentm  curd^ 
F^ihivLs  coUega:  /unu$f  cun^  ^mni  homtre^  laudi- 
hu/quf  meritis^  cel^rat;  mn^nemtUtismilihim 
lacrymisf 

293.  In  this  yeair,  [Fahus  rofe  to  }be  high 
rank  afid  dignity  oi  frinceps  fenatus  rimani. 

292.  Fahius  Gurges^  the  brave  and  worthy 
fon  of  Fabius  Rullianus^  was  now  chofen  conful. 
Whatever  pleafure  his  father  mi^t  receive  on 
this  occafion,  yet,  Mng  apprehenfifre  of  the  int- 
tural  inexperience  of  y<mth,  he  wifiied,  for  the 
fake  of  his  fon,  as  well  as  of  his  country,  that  tkb 
election  had  been  delayed  for  fome  few  years.    His 

apprehenfiona 
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apprehe&fioM  were  too  well  j\iftified  by  the  evenu 
Voui^  Fabius  was  routed  in  SamniupL ;  and  would 
pmbably  have  funk  under  the  public  contempt  in 
Rcme^  if  he  had  not  been  faved  and  fupported  by 
the  timely  affiftance  of  his  good'  and  wife  father* 
Scarcely  ever  was  there  beheld  a  more  amiable 
feene  of  paternal,  love.  To  recover  his  fon's 
credit}  tbk  prince  of  the  fenate  forgot  all  his  own 
lughdjfiuQr«  Hecondefcoaded  to  (e^^ve^ '  even 
a»  lieutenant,  during  the  reft  of  thq  campaign. 
Ilitliatpoft,  he  privately  directed  his  fon  in  all 
fai»  fniUtary  pseparations,  marche^v  and  encamp- 
mcAits;  til  of  which  were  now  feen  regulated  with 
the  moft  exa&  care  amd  accurate  difcipline.  Even 
in  the  field  of  battle,  notwithftattiding  his  great 
dge,  he  appeared  in  arms^  like  another  Priam*; 
biitwijtbbettfirffocc^.  For,  by hist^rav^,  he 
had  there  ^he  ^pinefe  of  perfonally  Ikying  the 
tife  of  hia  .bdcryed^  I^n ;  and,  by  hi&  condu^  of 
gaining  a  very  ghri^M  viUory  for.  him :  for  on 
Aim  he  ftudioafly  cobtriyed  to  tu^n  aH  the  merit, 
and  aU  the  praiffu 

291.  Fakins  has  the  happinefs  to  fee  his  fon, 
ttov.  pKKConful  in  Sowntim,  bahave  in  a  difpute 
with  the  coDful^.the  yearj^  L.  Pojihummr  w^th 
ill  pcopcor  fj^rii^  wifdomi  and  miration.    He 

♦  Vid.  iEneid.  11.     ^     * 

afterwards 
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afterwards  lias  the  pleafure  to  fee  him  enter  Rome 
in  triumph  on  account  of  the  laft  year's  viSory; 
and  to  follow  him,  -as  his  attendant  and  lieidenant^ 
in  that  folemn  proceffion  to  the  temples^  on  the 
Capitoline  hilf. 

My  dear  friends!  there  is' not,  I  belie Ve,  any 
wifh,  which  your  youthful  hearts- breathe  wilh 
more  ardour,  than  that  before  the  gray  hiirs  ;of 
*  your  refpeftivQ  parents  defcend:  into  the  g^ave, 
-  you  may  be  able  to  gladden  their  eyes  wit^  t!!ie 
fight  of  fofhe  public  honours  acquired  by  your 
merit.  But,  how  uncertain  are  all  publii^  hono&rs ! 
Your  own  merits,  theaffiftance  of  your  parents, 
may  be  all  inefFe6lual  for  the  attainment  of  them :  • 
nay,  Providence  itfelf,  perhaps,  in  kindnefs  to 
you,  may  difappoint  all  fuch  purfuits.  Give  me 
leave  then  to  add  my  wifhes,  that  the  viewaf  of 
all  this  company  may  be  principally  dirc&ed  to 
another,  more  certain,  and  really  far  more  nlbbte 
objeft.  My  valued  pupil  will  better  explain  to 
you  what^  I  mean ;  namely,  thofe  ^ly  triumphs 
of  bentficence  which  attend  his  life,— employed 
as  it  is,  in  an  uninterruptedTeries  of  charitable 
a6lions,  that  mull  convey  the  bigheft  pleiSvre  t^ 
his  good  and  wife  earthly  pkrtnts;-^a6d  thofit 
heartfelt  honours  of  a  virtuous 'confcienc«L>  witk 
which  he  is  enriched  by  his  Heavenly  Fa- 

THER*  .      .  • 

ICRITO's 
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' ;  [CRITO^S-pM^W^  on  cafting  his  eyes  over  the 
preceding  paragraph,  ftarted  at  it*s  unexpeded^ 
contents :  But  he  recovered  himfelf  immedidtelyi 
and  then,  inoreading  it  to  his  two  young  friends, 
fo  altered  the  turn  of  expreffion,  as  entirely. to. 
cmk  the  compUment  to  hiihfelf,  and  yet  retain  all 
the  good  advice  of  his  tutor.  He  then  haftencd 
to  the  perufal  of  the  following  article.] 

289.  In  the  cenfus  oT  this  yeak*,  Fahius  is 
again  declared  princefs  Jcnati{s.  .  In  relation  to 
that  high  dignity,  it  is  remarkable,'  that  it  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  for  three  generations,  in 
the  fabian  family :  bbtfa  the  father  and  fon  of 
Fabius  Maximus  RuUianus  having  been  invefted . 
with  it.  '      '    \i      ' 

286.  DiSator^  the  third  time.  In  this  office 
he  had  die  happinefs  to  :completi2  an  important 
accommodation,  by  conciliating  the  two  great 
and  contending  parties  of  the  nation : — the  fame 
kind  of  happinels,  as  that,  which  crowned  the 
conclufion  of  the  long  and  glorious  life  of  Ca* 
millus. 

s80v  Fahius  is  again  declared  princeps  fcna- 
ius :  his  fon  bbing  now  cenfor ;  and  his  friend's 
ibn, .  jP*.  Duius  Tcrtius^  being  conful.  About 
this  time  Cineas^  the  embaffador  of  king  Pyr- 

'  .  rhuSf 
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rhus^  came  .to  Rome*  The  reman  ftnate,  apoQ 
whom  that  grecian  orator  looked  as  aii  a£Bembly 
of  kings,  mufi  furely  have  aj^peared  ftill  more 
majeilic  in  his  iight,  on  account  6f  the  venerable 
diarafter  of  this  it's  prince^-^tkc  raman  Nefior. 

T«  f  ii^tf  Svo  fuv  ywiMi  fMpdVtty  uv^puxw^ 


After  due  perofal  of  thispaper^  the  youag 
l^eiltleineii  dreffed  diemfelves,  and  wait  oat  to 
snake  their  vifit  at  the  Palazzo  Uajfimu  With 
the  fight  of  the  bufts,  ftatues,  confular  fofces, 
etrufcm  urns,  and  other  antique  curiofities  in 
that  palace,  they  were  highly  entertained.  They 
wece  fliown  alfo  the  aparuneat  cidled  H  Pirn; 
in  which,  till  latdy,  ftood  that  noble  coloflal 
fiatoe  of  king  Pyrrhus^  wUdi  is  now  placed 
fronting  the  flairs  leadii^  op  to  Ac  Mufepm  in 
die  CapiteL 


In  the  aftefnoon^  Criu^'s  fmpA  liavtttg  pm- 
pofed  to  make  an  excurfion  into  tbecouittty  for 

•  Homer,  IL  A.  2iio, 


twa 


f 
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two  or  tluree  daysj  towards  Tivoli  and  Pddaftrina ; 
it  was  with  the  greaAeft  wiUinghefs  thatt  the  com-^ 
pany  met  at  the  venerable  remains  of  the  Porta 
Collaiina.  From  thence  they  took  the  road  to 
Tivoli.  During  the  firft  eight  or  ten  miles  of  this 
journey^  their  difcourfe  turned  on  various  fufa^ 
jeQs,  and  was  enlivened  with  much  youthful 
chearfulnefs.  The  converfation  however,  at 
lehgth,  began  to  flag ;  when  the  youngeft  in  the 
company,  looking  out  of  the  coach-window,  ob- 
ferved,  that  Italy  in  all  refpe&s  feemed  to  be  cal- 
culated for  the  principal  fchool  of  painting :  it's 
cities  being  fiUed  with  the  works  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent painters  and  fculptors ;  and  it's  country  with 
the  moft  noble  icenes  for  the  illuftration  9f  land- 
fcape« 

The  Campania  of  Rome  was  then  indeed  in  it's 
hi^beft  fylendour :  it's  grafs  and  com  were  both 
yet  ^neen;  and  thcfaiine  mountains,  which  mag. 
mficently  terminate  the  diftri^l,  were  ftiU  in  many 
parts  wUte  with  fnow. 

Pleasing  and  grand  as  this  profpeS:  muft  be 
allowed,  faid  Crito's  pupil  with  z  figh,  yet  how 
infcriour  is  it  to  our  dear  native  country !  In  this 
wide,  and  natiically  moft  fertile,  plain,  where  is 
there  to  be  feen  any  thing  like  one  of  our  own 
beautiful  plantations  ?  like  one  of  our  neat  cot- 
tages ? 
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ta^es?  The  natural  beauty  too  of  the  grafs  will 
be  foon  deftroyed  by  the  fummer's  heats ;  and  ihe 
whole  ^^mj^^fiiiK  rendered  uninhabitable,  by  the 
pejlilential  air  attending  them.  Great  reafon 
furely  have  we  all,  to  think  ourfelves  happy  in 
our  healthy,  populous,  ever  verdant  ifland. 

AyrkiUKiji  fv^^A}P9y  wsf  Tttiucrcto  ^si^povf 
Atftrrrov,  ^S  suumoiJ^evov,  vuu  cuxlirov  a^ 

ttSg  rig  «eXAif 

nEPiEr.  V.  1078,  &c. 

But,  particularly  happy  is  the  country-gende- 
man  of  England^  who  eVery  year  fees  fome  new 
plantation  rife  on  .his  lands;  and  what  is  much 
mqre  important,  fees  continually  all  around  him 
his  rural  neighbours  comfortably  clothed,  lodged, 
and  fed :  made  happy  by  thofe  two  chief  inftru- 
ments  of  a  national  benevolent  providence,r-^e 
public  Jiberty,  and  commerce  of  their  country; 
and  in  the  next  degree,  by  their  own  induftry,  and 
the  goodnefs  of  their  landlord. 

♦  Pindar.  Ofymf,  B.  v.  128. 

His 
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His/aiher's  acres  who  enjoys  in  peace^ 
Or  makes  his  neighbours  glad^  if  he  increaje  ; 
Whofe  chearjul  tenants  blefs  their  early  toily 
Yet  to  their  Lord  owe  more  than  to  their  foil. ; 
Whofe  rifing  forefls^  not  for  pride  orfhow^ 
For  future  buildings^  future  navies  grow  ; 
May  his  plantations  fit  etch  from^  down  to  down^ 
Firflfhade  a  county^  and  then  rife  a  town  ! 

May  this  great  happinefs,  replied  Crifo^  with 
a  fmile  of  the  mod  benevolent  charity,  in  it's 
higheft  and  nobleft  degree  always  attend  you,  ipy 
dear  pupil !  And,  ia  imitation  of  you^  may  I 
alfo,  in  that  pleafatit  country-parilh,  the  living  of 
which  your  kind  father  has  lately,  in  the  moft  ge- 
nerous manner,  beftowed  on  me,  be  always  fo 
happy^  as  to  have  fome  little  works  of  plantings 
ftudyj  and  charity  continually  on  my  hands ! 

But  yet, — ^let  us  not  undervalue  the  countlry^ 
in  which  we  are  at  prefent.  Thcfe  very  plains^ 
though  wanting  houfes  and  trees,  yet  otherwife 
how  beautiful  are  they !  How  pleafingly  fs  the 
roman  canipagna  in  many  parts  varied  with  hil- 
locks and  dales  1  and  how  great  a  quantity  of 
com  does  it  even  now  produce;  efpecially  on  it's 
fea-coaft,  which  we  lately  vifited,  near  Corneta 
and  Civtia  Vechia !  Happy,  happy  indeed,  would 
this  country  be,  if — ^to  fpeak  in  your  poetic  ftyle 

Vol.  I*  O      •  — 4hc 
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— the  goddefs  of  Health  could  fhed  her  gracious 
influence  over  it,  either  from  the  place  of  her 
ruined  temple  near  the  Collint  gate;  or  from  that 
fmall  lake,  and  it's  floating  iflands,  by  which  we 
are  now  paffing ;  and  which,  you  know,  were 
anciently  dedicated  to  her. 

If  I  be  not  miftaken,  faid  the  eldefl:  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  it  was  about  that  period  of  time, 
to  which  you  have  now  kindly  led  us  in  your 
leftures,  that  Mfculapius  himfelf  is  faid  to  have 
been  brought  to  Romc^  on  the  very  account  which 
you  mention.  I  have  lately  been  looking  over^ 
at  our  noble  friend's  lodgings,  feveral  antique 
coins,  that  feem  to  have  reference  to  his  voyage 
from  Epidaurus  hither ;  as  well  as  feveral  beauti- 
ful  drawings  of  the  temples,  &c.,  on  his  Injula 
Tiberina^  while  in  it's  fi;ll  magnificence  and 
fplendour.  But  let  me  not  talk  of  thofe  pleafing 
and  amufive  fubje6ls  ai  prefent.  I  Ihould  be 
very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  of  the  real  nature 
of  that  p6fl:ilential  air, — cattiva  tfr2a,-«^which  is  fo 
great  an  pbftacle  to  the  modern  patriots  of  Rome 
in  their  projefts  for  re-peopling  this  country,, 

What  I  have  heard  on  that  fubjed,  in  con- 
verfation  with  fome  naturalifts,  replied  Crito^  is^ 
That  during  the  autumnal  months,  the  low  lands 
along  the  co^ft  of  Italy ^  from  Naplcx  almoft  to 

Genoa^ 
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Genoa^  are  extremely  unwholeforte.  The  low 
lands  on  each  fide  of  our  river  Thames  are,  you 
know,  the  fame  in  fome  parts,  at  that  tlm6  of  the 
year.  But  the  air  of  the  Italian  maf  fhes  i^  full  of 
a  much  more  malignant,  and  even  deadly,  poifoh; 
in  proportion,  probably,  to  the  greater  qUintity 
of  damp  vapours  exhaled  here  by  the  more  violent 
heat  of  the  fun. 

But,  befide  thefe  damps,  there  are  other  very 
poifonous  vapours,  which  rife  during  autumn 
in  feveral  places  of  Italy ^  from  the  burnt  minerals 
of  it's  ftrange  foil.  You  have  h^ard  of  the  dread- 
ful efFeSs  of  the  mofett  near  Naples  :-^fa!vamque 
exhalat  opaca  mephjitim.  Somethitig  fimilal*,  per- 
haps, may  be  the  cafe,  in  the  plains  round  Rome  % 
many  parts  of  which,  though  neither  low  nor  wet, 
are  yet  very  peftilential.  But  look  6n  the  hilU 
round  you  in  this  profpeft.  They  are  all  full  of 
the  reinains  of  extinguifhed  volcanoes;  which 
probably  raged  before  the  flood,  with  greater 
fury  than  either  jEtna  or  Vcfuvius  at  prefent. 
Naturalifts  alfo  tell  us,  that  moft  part  of  the  foil 
af  ihcfe  extenfive  roman  plains,  which  lie  at  their 
feet,  has  pafled  through  the  operation  of  fire. 

But,  however  all  thii  ttay  be,  it  is  certainly 
all  ^rrouT  to  think,  that  the  bad  air  of  (his  coiuitry 
is   totally  a   modern   complaint.      We  find  the 

O  a>  ancient 
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apcieot  hiftorians  continually  fpeaking  of  plagues 
and  fickneffes  at  Rome.  *Some  of  them  call  it's 
climate  calum  grave :  and  I  remember,  that  Livy 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  roman^  who  lived  340 
years  defore  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  exa£tly 
the  very  fame  complaint  of  this  Campagna  di 
Roma^  which  one  of  it's  modern  inhabitants  would 
.  make :  Lu6lamur  in  pejlilenti  (3  arido  circd  iir- 
bcmfolo*. 

It  feems  difficult,  continued  Crito  after  fbme 
•  fliort  paufe,-  to  conceive  how  fuch  a  country 
Ihould  firft  become  inhabited.  When  once  filled 
with  inhabitants,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  they  fhould 
be  able  to  fubfift :  for  the  draining  of  marfhes, 
as  has  been  lately  done  ntdx  Leghorn^  by  that  bene- 
volent patriot,  marquis  Gmon,  the  cultivation  of 
fields,  the  cutting  down  of  woods,  the  fires  in  the 
towns,  and  even  the  breath  of  animals,  when 
not  too  clofely  crowded  together,  will  greatly 
mend  the  air.  This  was  probably  the  cafe  in 
thofe  ages,  when  ihtklatian  plains  were  filled 
with  many  little  nations;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  lofs  of  thofe  nations  was  fupplied  by  a  vaft 
metropolis,  and  it's  extenfive  fuburbs. 

Even  after  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire 

from  *Rome  to  Conjldntinople^  the  Campagna  di 

♦  Vid.  lib,  vxi.  €•  38* 

Romay 
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RoiAa  continued  tolerably  cultivated  and  inha- 
bited, till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centu* 
ry;  when  it  was  laid  defolate  by  the  incurfions  of 
the  lombards  dSiA  faractns.  From  that  period, 
it's  cultivation  greatly  decreafed;  the  air  grew 
continually  worfe  and  worfe ;  and  the  number  of 
it's  inhabitants  gradually  diminiflied. 

D UR I N  G  the  refidence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon^ 
Rome  was  at  it's  loweft  ebb :  it  had  then  no  more 
than  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  Since  the  re* 
tjirn  of  the  popes,  it  has  been  gradually  recover- 
ing itfelf.  By  this  laft  year's  account,  the  num. 
ber  of  it's, inhabitants  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty"  thoufand.  The  country  alfo,  as  well 
as  the  city,  has  pJrobaSly  fomewhat  recovered  it^ 
felf  5  though  not  in  proportion. 

But,  let  us,  if  you  pleafe,  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  times  of  ancient  Rome.  For,  whatever  be 
the  caufe  of  the  prefent  defolation  in  the  Cam- 
pagna^  it  is  certain  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  full 
of  villages  and  towns.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
roman  republic,  every  little  fpot  of  thefe  vaft 
plains  had  it's  particular  owner]  who  lived  on  ijt's 
produce,  and  confequently  was  obliged  to  culti^ 
vate  it  with  the  greateft  induftry.  How  different 
from  the  prefent  folitary  fcene!  It  was  then  ani- 
mated by  a  numerous  people^  (kiiful  in  agricul- 

O  3  turcj 
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turc, — that  moft  ufeful  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  and 
proper  for  undergoing  the  greateft  difcipUnei 
danger,  ^d  toil  of  wan 

-^ , Pattens  operums  parvoque  ajjueta  juvenius 
Auirajlris  tcrram  domatj  aut  quatit  oppida  bdto  \ 

Their  continued  culture  of  thefe  plains  produced 
amon^  them  a  national  (implicity  of  life  and  fru- 
gality; and  confequently  a  fure,  though  moderate 
fupport  for  each  family.  The  further  confequences 
of  this  rqral  induftry  were  ftill  more  noble:  firm* 
nefsofmind;  liberty;  independence;  fuperiority 
to  corruption;  contempt  of  diihonourable  or  un* 
juft  wealth;  a  fenfe  of  generofity,  ofjuftice,  and 
of  religious  gratitude  to  the  givers  of  the  feveral 
fruitful  feafons  of  the  year. 

Sacr4  Deum^  fanBiquc  patrts :  extrema  per  illos 
Jujlitia^  excedens  ierris^  vejligia fecit  t. 


Tius  quotation  from  Virgil^  together  with  what 
Crito  had  been  obferving  juft  before,  feemed 
greatly  to  affeft  his  good  pupiK  He  fat  for  fome 
time  in  filence,  and  thep  turned  his  eyes  with  re- 

•  i£NElD.  ix.   60%. 

-f  Geohgic.  ii,  472. 
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fpcft  and  love  on  his  tutor.  To  a-perfon,  faid  he, 
who  is  to  be  fo  happy  as  to  pafs  his  life  at  home  in 
the  country,  what  an  advantage  is  it,  to  have  fur* 
veyed  in  his  youth  the  inJlruHivetcttit  of  thefe  agri 
R<mdni!  Thefe  very  fields  perhaps  have  feen 


'  pawoquc  potenUm 


Fabricium,  (3  tefulco^  Serrane,  ferentem  *. 

Some  part  of  this  Campagna^  certainly, 

■  duros  Curiorum  efi  pajfa  ligoncs. 

1  DO  not  know,  faid  Crito^  looking  out  of  the 
coaich-window  to  the  right,  whether  in  this  pro- 
fpe^  you  can  diftinguifh  a  round  hill,  which  ftands 
clofe  under  thofe  lofty  mountains  of  Tnfculuv[h. 
That  hill  is  called  Mcnte  Porzio^  and  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  Prati  Porzi.  In  our  return  froai 
Palarjirina  t6  Rome^  by  way  of  Frtfcati^  we  Ihall 
go  clofe  by  it;  and  I  will  then  take  the  liberty  to 
put  into  your  hands  a  fliort  paper,  of  fome  few 
lines,  which  I  copied  this  morning  from  Plutarch. 

♦  VtRC.  Xn.  vi.  843,  Atiliut  S0ranut^  conful  for  thp 
Jirft  time  in  the  year  before  our  Lord's  nativity  267,  He 
was  contemporary  with  Fabricius  and  Curius^  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  Marcus  Jtilius  Regulus.  See  Fmftrius  Haximus.  lib. 
iv«  c.  4«  Or  perhaps  S errant^  in  the  ab^ve  paflage,  is  only 
a  fumame  for  9",  ^inffius  Cincinnatus\  and  derived,  as 
fomc  writers  conclude,  a/erendo. 

O  A  You 
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You  will  have  great  pleafure  in  reading  it  there^ 
cfpecially  as  you  will  recolleft  that  Monte  Porzio 
and  the  Praia  Porzi  were  the  Jabine  farm  of  the 
Cato  family;  and  that  the  Jabine  villa  of  Curius^ 
Af  his  cottage  deferve  the  appellation,  fiood  in 
that  neighbourhood  *. 

If  I  miftake  not,  faid  the  youngeft  of  the 
company,  after  a  flaort  paufe  for  recolle&ion,  I 
lately  found,  in  turning  over  feme  books  of  ro^ 
man  antiquities,  an  account  of  an  aquedUd,  which 
was  built  by  that  public-fpirited  hero,  Curius^ 
^jz  while  cenfor;  the  expence  of  it  being  paid  out 
of  the  profit  he  made  in  his  campaigns  againft 
king  Pyrrhus^  of  which  he  referved  no  part  for 
himfelf.  As  that  aquedu£i  led  on  to  Rtme  from 
the  river  Anio^  beginning  at  a  place  two  oi'  three 
miles  above  Tivoli^  it  muft  probably  have  been 
carried  along  the  fide  of  this  very  road*  I  wifh 
we  could  diftinguifh  any  of  it's  ruins« 

And  I  fhouldbe  happy,  replied  CritOj  could 
I  give  you  any  information  on  that  head :  But  I 
am  afraid,  we  mufl  not  (j/i^n  expeft  to  find,  either 

'  rctvrnf  avn^us  Peit^uv  o  Kotran,  xau  Siaz/xiv^  rtirt  vwpiv  T«y  yuatfor^ 

ItMiuit  iMjts^  ytfOfMv^  (rwy  vaa^9  lraX/<xy  ^  Ton  ffv^'pi^wVkn) 
ruTO  TO  xfi'^^^tov  etvr&*  taxetim,  nqu  rettrmw  n»v  fVauXiy  vxit  (JUira^ 

Tffi^  ^fwiA0w^    Plutarch' i  Life  of  Cat9  the  Cenfor« 

in 
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in  Rome^  or  in  it's  neighbourhood,  any  confider-. 
able  and  certain  remains  of  buildings,  ere£ied  fo 
early  as  the  reptdlican  times.  To  fupply  this 
defe&,  while  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  this  part 
of  the  roman  hiftory,  we  inuft  generally  content 
ourfelves  with  the  landfcape  of  the  country ;  with 
the  view  of  thefe  hills  and  mountains,  plains  and 
valleys,  rocks  and  riverS,  which  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  and  which 
remain  unchangeable  and  eternal  monuments  of 
their  authenticity. 

While  the  company  was  engaged  in  this  con^- 
verfation,  the  coach  ftopt  a^  that  bridge  over  the 
Anioj  which  is  twelve  miles  diflant  from  RomCf 
and  three  from  Tivoli.  It  is  called  Ponte  Lucano  ; 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Efchinardi^  becaufc 
it  was  firft  built  about  the  time  that  the  roman$ 
conquered  JLttcan/tf;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Cvrm. 
J3ut  it  feems  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  imperial 
ages;  moft  probably,  by  that  PlautiuSj  governor 
of  Illyria^  whofe  mafly  fepulchral  tower  is  ftill 
ftanding  at  one  end  of  it :  and  who,  perhaps,  is  the 
fame  Plaviius  that  accompanied  Claudius  Ca:Jar^ 
'on  his  expedition  into  Britain. 

After  having  paffed  fome  time  in  reading  part 
of  the  long  infcriptions,  ftill  remaining  on  fome 
marble  tablets  ereded  before  that  maufole^m,  tlie 

company 
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company  fit  down  on  the  parapet  wall  of  the 
bridge ;  and  while  the  horfes  were  watering,  re- 
fumedtheir  former  converfation. 

There  is  not  perhaps,  faid  CnVo,— <^ning  a 
paper  on  which  there  werefome  notes  for  the  re^ 
frefhment  of  his  memory — in  all  the  long  hiftory^ 
of  Romc^  any  thing  more  ftriking,  or  inftrudive, 
than  the  noblenefs  of  mind,  which  the  ancient 
heroes  of  this  nation  fhowed,  in  defpifing  wealtl^ 
and  it's  attendants,  avarice  and  luxury.  The 
principal  example  of  this  kind  of  roman  virtue  is 
generally  aj:id  juftly  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Curius^ 


C  U  R  I  U  S. 

CURIUS  had  the  glory  to  conquer  Pyrrhus  ;  diat 
brave  defcendant  of  Achilles;  that  moft  warlike 
of  all  the  royal  fucceflbrs  of  Alcxanderihc  Greats 
that  type  of  Hannibal. 

CURIUS  expelled  him  out  of  Italy^  and  re- 
duced  the  whole  of  this  large,  rich,  and  beautiful 
part  of  Europe  to  the  roman  d(Hninion.  That 
dominion  was  then  extended  from  the  moft  nor- 
thern part  of  Tufcany^  to  the  moft  fouthem 
point  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  which  two  points 
were  the  boundaries  of  ancient  Italy.    Yet  this 

very 
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very  fame  Curius^  when  the  roman  fenate,  in  di- 
viding fome  of  the  conquered  lands,  aQotted  four*- 
teen  acres  to  each  of  his  foldiers^  and,  on  account 
of  his  rank  and  merit,  fifty  to  himfclf ;  declined 
that  offer :  faying,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  true 
patriot,  'not  to  be  fully  fatished  with  the  fame  pro- 
'  portion  of  property,  which  made  fq  many  thou<- 
fands  of  his  countrymen  contented  and  happy  \ 

.  Towards  the  end  of  this  week,  my  dear  fel- 
low-travellers, we  fliall  probably  have  the  pleafure  '*' 
of  paffing  a  day  or  two  at  Prcenejle  f.  While  wc 
arc  there  furveying  the  antiquities  of  that  city,  will 
it  not  furnifli  freft  matter  for  fome  amufing  re- 
flexions, .  if  we  recoiled,  it  was  to  thai  place 
Pyrrhus  advanced,  in  his  e^cpedition  againft  280 
R{^mc  ;  and  frcHU  thai  hill  viewed  thefe  plains'  of 
Latium  ?  Great  part  of  our  time  will  be  employed 
in  talking  about  the  exteoiive  ruins  of  the'  fa* 
mous  temple  of  Fortune.  May  we  not  then  pleafe 
ourfelves  with  the  imagination,  ihdXPyrrhus^  pof- 
fibly,  might  on  that  fpot  have  held  a  fliort  conver- 
fation  with  his  friend  Cineas^  on  the  various 
events  of  his  own  life,  and  on  the  furprifing  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  roman  nation  at  that 
time  ? 

•  Vide  Piiftit\  lib,  xviii,  c,  4. — 15. 
•f-  Pr^nefie,  or  (according  to  it's  ancientiiame)  Palaftrina^ 
is  a^out  niue  miles  to  the  Ibuthward  of  T^i^olu 

How 
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How  glorioufly  muft  thefe  bavc  fhone  in  the 
eyes  of  Pyrrhus ;  efpecially,  if  compare4  by  him 
to  the  idlenefs,  luxury,  and  bale  corruption  of 
the  tarentines  !  How  awful  muft  the  temperance 
and  other  virtues  of  a  Curius  or  a  Fabricius  have ' 
appeared  to  him^  if  contrafted  with  the  chara€ler  of 
a  Demetrius^  or  of  thofe  other  diifolute  princes^ 
with  whom)  in  his  former  years,  he  had  been  ac« 
quainted  jn  the  eaftern  courts ! 

What  alfo  muft  have  been  the  meditations  of 
Cineas  on  the  fame  fubjeft !  In  Italy  he  had  pro- 
bably converfed  with  many  learned  men,  of 
.the  italic  or  Pythagorean  feft :  in  Grtece^  and  par-. 

.  ticularly  at  Athens^  he  muft  have  known  many 
philofophers,  of  the  academic,  peripatetic,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Jloic  fchools.     For,   if  I  be  not 

*  miftaken,  he  was  the  difciple  o{  Demofihenesj  and 
nearly  contemporary  with  Theofhrajlus  and  Zena. 
Among  thefe  numerous  philofophers,  he  muft  have 
feen  feveral,  by  their  profligacy  and  idlenefs  dit 
gracing  their  learned  and  venerable  profeflionj, 
feveral  alfo,  fincerely  palling  a  long  life  in  ftudi- 
ous  induftry,  in  ftrift  felf-government,  in  conti- 
nual abftinence,  and  voluntary  poverty.  But, 
what  muft  have  been  his  thoughts,  in  having  found 
the  illiterate  city  of  Rome  at  leaft  as  virtuous  as  the 
learned  Athens !  in  having  feen  Curius  and  Fabvi- 
ciuSf  pra£tiiing  the  moft  auftere  virtues^  though 

AOt 
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ncn  knowing,    perhaps,   what  was  meant  by  the 
word  *  philofophy !' 

What  is  to  be  faid  on  this  fubjeft !  In  general 
indeed,  Virtue,  as  a  Ctbts  might  exprels  it,  joy- 
fully looks  down  from  her  exalted  throne  00  all 
ihc  fete fues^  as  being  her  natural  allies,  or  rather 
her  native  fubjefts:  But,  thanks  to  God,  her 
everlafting  dominion  is  independent  of  their  fup- 
port ;  and  her  univerfal  fceptre  is  gracioufly 
ftretched  forth  over  vaft  trafts  of  the  globe,  where 
they  cannot  boaft  the  having  been  of  any  fervice 
to  her.  Pardon  me,  my  indulgent  fellow-ftudents, 
for  this  rapture.  But,  how  often  have  we  read, 
in  books  of  travels  into  the  moft  favagc  countries, 
inftances  of  virtue,  which  would  not  difhonour 
-  Europe  !  How  often-have  we  obferved  in  fome  of , 
our  tnglijh  villages  a  thatched  cottage,  inhabited 
by  fuch  piety,  devotion,  contentment,  induftry, 
and  temperance,  as  would  highly  become  the  moft 
eminent  feats  of  learning!  I  hope,  that  in  the  coun- 
try-parilh,  the  reftory  of  which  has  been  fo  lately 
and  bountifully  bellowed  on  me  by  my  good 
pupirs  good  father,  I  (hall  find  in  the  families  of 
the  pooreft  day-labourers  many  perfons,  of  both 
fexes,  better  deferving  the  glorious  name  of 
chriftian  than  myfelf. ' 

BCJT» 
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But,  let  us  return  to  oufclaflical  ffudies.  The 
275  triumph  oiCurius^  after  his  viftories  over  Pyrrhm 
and  the  luxurious  tarentines^  prefented  a  fpe£la- 
cle  far  more  rich  and  pompous,  than  Rome  had 
ever  before  feen.  For,— as  Frtinjhemins  obferves 
from  Fldrus^ — in  former  triumphs  the  captives 
were  filbje£ls  only  of  fome  neighbouring  Italian 
ftates;  the  fpoil  confifted  orily  of  the  plunder  of 
their,  plain  inftruments  of  agriculture  or  war,  and 
numerous  droves  of  their  cattle;  or  horfes.  But 
before  Curius's  triumphal  chariot  appeared  four 
elefhantSj  laden  with  their  towers :  a  fight  as  new, 
but  far  more  aftonifhing,  than  the  ffanijh  horfes 
were  at  Tlafcala^  or  at  Mexico^  in  the  times  of  the 
brave  Guatimozin.  The  elephants  were  followed  . 
by  the  foreign  captives,  the  invaders  of  Italy  : 

-----^Incedunt  viBa  longo  ordine  gentes 
Qudm  varia  Unguis^  habitu  tarn  vejlis^  & 

tpiroti^  and  thejfalians ;  gre^ks^  and  maccdonians : 
macedonians^  whofe  kings  had  lately  carried  iheiir 
vidorious  arms  even  to  the  Indies;  but  whofe 
country  had,  evei'  fince,  been  the  fcenc  of  anar- 
chy, and  mi^erJ^  Their  defeat  by  Curius  was  a 
frcih  humiliation.  As  to  the  (poil,  it  confid- 
ed,   not  only  of  thofe   really  noble  treafures, 

♦  ^NEiD.  viii,  72a. 

I  mean 


tarn  vejlis^  ^armis;* 
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I  mean  the  works  of  the  grecian  artifts  in  fculp- 
ture  and  painting ;  but  of  thofe  kinds  of  riches 
alfo,  which  would  nvoft  readily  captivate  and  cor- 
rupt the  rougheft  and  pooreft  minds.  Heaps  of 
filver  and  gold  ;  and  all  the  ornaments  of  luxury; 
which  then,  for  the  firft  time,  made  her  entrance 
into  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Sacra  canunt^funemquemanu  contingere  gaudcnt: 
Illafubitj  mediarque  minans  illabitur  %rhL 
Of  atrial^ 

You,  my  dear  fir,  faid  Crito^  refpeClfully  turn- 
ing to  the  youngeft  and  nobleft  of  the  company*— 
from  a  charitable  motive,  were  lately  propofing  to 
employ  one  of  your  countrymen,  a  ftudent  of 
painting  now  at  Rome^  in  drawing  for  you  a  pic 
ture  of  one  of  the  ancient  roman  triumphs.  Why 
fhould  not  you  fix  on  this  triumph  of  Curius  for 
the  fubjeft?  According  to  Florus^  non  temere 
ullus  fulchrior  in  urbem^  aut  fptciojior  triumphus 
tntraviu  Befides,  it  will  give  your  good  heart  an 
opportunity  to  double  your  intended  benefa6iion 
to  your  poor  countryman ;  by  employing  him  to 
draw  a  fecond  pi£lure  for  you^  as  a  companion 
and  contrail  to  this  firft.  I  mean  a  painting,  re* 
prefenting  Curius^  when,  immediately  rfter  all 

*  iENsib*  21.  246« 

this 
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this  triumphal  fplendour,  he  retired  with  coDtent- 
mcnt  and  joy  to  his  former  cottage.     , 

Hac  limina  viSor 
Alcidesfubiit;  hmc  ilium  regia  ctpii*^ 

How  much  did  you  ufe  to  admire,  while  in  Eng- 
land^ a  pifture  on  that  fubjeft  by  Pietro  di  Cor- 
iona^  which  is  in  the  colle£Uon  of  one  of  the 
moft  worthy  noblemen  of  our  country !  From 
your  recollcBion  of  it's  compofition,  as  well  as 
from  your  own  judicious  imagination,  you  can 
eafily  give  proper  inftrudions  to  the  painter,  here 
at  Rome^  as  to  his  reprefentation  of  the  cottage  of 
Curius ;  it's  humble  furniture;  the  happy  family 
table,  with  it's  earthen  difli  of  turnips;  the  roman 
hero  pointing  to  it  with  one  hand^  and  with  the 
other  rejefting  all  the  rich  and  fplendid  bribes  of 
the  famniies. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you,  replied  the  noble 
youth,  for  thefe  kind  hints :  and  on  my  return  to 
Rome^  will  immediately  beg  my  friend  to  begin 
both  thefe  piQures.  But  in  deligning  their  com^ 
pofition,  he  will  be  very  defirous,  I  know,  to  be 
aflifted  by  your  learning,  and  by  the  benevolent 
hints  of  your  good  mind. 

*  iiVKEiD,  viii,  36a. 

^  After 
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After  we  had  given  due  attention  this  morn- 
ing to  that  paper  on  the  charaSer  of  Fabius  Rul^ 
lianusj  with  which  you  fo  kindly  favoui^ed  us,  I 
took  up,  while  dreffing,  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Rollings  Roman  Hiftory*;  and  read  withpleafure 
his  account  of  the^  nomination  of  Faims  Gurgesi 
as  fucceflbr  to  his  truly  noble  father,  in  the. high 
ftatiQn  o{  princeps  fcnatus  romani.  This  account 
gives  me  now  frelh  pleafure,  when  I  refleft  that 
this  nomination  was  made  by  your  prefent  hero^ 
Curius,  thenccnfor, 

ROLLIN  feems  to  dwell  with  particular  de- 
light on  (hat  noble  a£iion  oi Fabius  Gurges,  which^ 
probably,  was  the  immediate .  reafon  that  infjiu- 
enced  Cikrius  to  confer  on  him  fo  high  an  honour; 
I  mean,  his  truly  noble  behaviour,  while  abroad^ 
For  at  the  court  of  the  greateft  foreign  prince  of 
that  timet,  Fahius  Gurgcs^  with  his  three  col* 
leagues  of  the  embaify,  fupported  the  dignity  of 
their  families  and  country  in  the  nohlejl  manner :  \ 
Sud  virtuic  mores  romanos^  externis  quoque  na^ 
tionibusj  vcnerabiUs  reddidit.  —  No  bad.  hint^ 
furely,  for  us- modern  travellers.""  Fori  though  272 
^v^e  are  not  public  minifters,  yet  are  We  all,  while 

•  Vide  iiv.  X.  fcft.  s* 

+  PtoUmj  Fbiladelphus^  king  of  Alexandria.'   See  his 
.  cKarader  in  RqHm'i  Antieat  Hifti)r^,'  /iv,'xvj«  article  %b 

f^^       :      -  ....  .  .        .  • 

Vol.  !•  P  abroad, 
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abroad,  in  fome  degree  >  reprefentatives  of  our 
country. 

The  convcrfation  was  here  interrupted,  firft 
by  a  fervant  of  the  adjoining  inn,  who  brought 
pne  of  the^  company  a  glB^saffabine  wine  and 
water;  and  then  by  a  filherman,  who  came  on 
the  bridge  with  his  angling  rod.  Criid*s  pupil 
.  entered  into  fome  converfation  with  the  latter  re- 
lative to  the  plenty  of  fiih,  and  other  qualities  of 
that  fmall  dream;  and  then,  after  fome  paufe^ 
turning  to  the  elder  of  his  young  friends,  O  my 
dear  friend,  faid  he,  how  does  the  hiftory  of  Rbmc 
in  the  early  ages  retail  to  our  memory,  while 
thus  feated  on  tho  folitary  banks  of  the  4ni^  that 
defcription  of  the  ancient  manners  q£  Smtz^rhnd^ 
on  which  I  often  had  the  pleafure  to  hear  you 
talk:,  while  at  Geneva  or  Laufanne^  on  the  banks 
of  fome  of  the  rapid  and  green,  though  cleart 
ftreams  of  ihoit  alpine  regions  !-^Of  thofe  man- 
ners we  fkw  fome  traces  ftill  remaining,  in  the 
Upper-Valaisy  the  ihoft  romantic  country  of  the 
gri/ons.    ^ 

.  I  remember  indeed)  with  great  pleafure,  re- 
plie4  his  worthy  friend,  that  during  our  claflical 
ftudie^  at  Geneva^  you  ufed  frequently  to  confi- 
der  the  thirteen/a;i/s  cantons  as  z/ainijhadaw  of 
ancient  Greece.    The  city  of  Geneva  you  ufed  in 

your 
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your  &ncy  to  compare  to  that  of  Athens :  Btrne 
to  Lacedamon:  Zurich  to  Thebes:  and  the  paf^- 
fagcs  among  the  rocks  near  Morgarten^  where  the 
fwifs  defeated  the  aujlrian  army,  to  the  ftradts  of 
Thermopylae* 

This,  powerful  canton  of  -fff rn^  may  peihctps 
alfo  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  republic  of 
Jtome :  I  mean  in  ihe  times  of  Publicola^  Mene-^ 
niusj  and  Cincinnatus^  while  it's  territory  wfi^s  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  thefe  plains,  and  thefe 
hilk.  Yibt,  how  much  more  opulent  are  the  ma- 
gift  rates  of  the  \e9&  fwifs  canton,  than  (hofe  con- 
fuls  and  diflators  of  Rome;  oi*  than  the  moft 
famous  magiftrates  of  Greece^  Arijiides^  Epami- 
nondasj  and  Phocion  i 

How  much  mor^  furprizing  dofcs  the  fcettebe- 
come^  in  the  times  of  Curius !  At  that  period,  z& 
your  tutor  has  juft  informed  us,  Rome  was  mif- 
treCs  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Tufcdny^  the  whole 
eijclefiaftic&I  ft^te,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples: 
yet  the  private  property  of  it*s  chidf  fenators,  even  ^ 
ihen^  amounted  to  fcarce  ivftmy  acres  of  lancil, 
with  a  little  cmt^gd  i  This  cottage  was  their  only 
houfe ;  and  the  parcel  of  land  they  culti vetted  with 
their  own  hands. 

f  Sec  SunjanU  A«COUftt  of  Switzerland. 
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Even  fo  late  as' in  the  fecond  punic  war,  the 
cllate  of  fabius  Maximus^  one  of  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  roman  nation,  confifted  of  po  more 
than  nine  acres.  In  ftill  later  years,  the  noble 
family  of  the  yElii* — frpm  which,  family,  Ibe.- 
lieve,  Marcui  Aureliv^  defcended — ^were  all  main- 
tained by  one  farm,  and  all  lived  in  one  farm- 
houfc ;  though  they  were  not  lefs  in  number  than 
fixteen,  beiide  their  numerous  offspring,  and 
their  wives;  one  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of 
Paulus  ^militiSj  and  very*nearly  allied  to  the 
families  of  Fabius  Maximus^  of  Scipip^  and  of 
Cato  the  ccnfor, 

Privatus  illis  cenfus  trat  brevis ; 
Commune  magnumf.  ,  . 

These 'ftrange  fa&s.muft  feem  liardily  com- 
prehenfiblc  or  cred.ible  to  a  modern  reader. 

In  the  hiftory  of  mankind  there  is  not  perhaps 
any  thing  parallel  to  them,— ^except  we  look  for 
it  in  the  more  remote  annals  of  the  eaft^rn  worlds 
I  remember  indeed  while  at  Cambridge^  to  have 
read  fomething  fimilar  to  it  in  Ocklcfs  hiftory  of 
the  Jar  actus.    Accprdii^  to  that  writer,  Abyi^:^ 

•  Vid.  Pluiarch't  Life  of  PauUt  JEmiliut. 
t  HoKAt.  Cann.  L.  ii«  Od,  15. 

ker^ 
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ker^  Omar^  Abudak^  and  other  arabian  chiefs, - 
lived  as  poorly  ^&  Curius^  ov  Fabricius,  The, 
calif  Abubekeryfi^z  fovereign  not  only  of  all  Ard^ 
bia  Felix ^  but  likewife  of  a  very  ^confiderablc 
part  of  Syria  and  Babylonia.  Though  a  muful-, 
man,  he  isf  faid  to  have  lived  in  great  temperance  - 
and,  at  his  death,  his  whole  inventory  was  valued 
ait  no  more  than  five  pieces  of  gold. — His  fuc- 
ceflbr,  the  calif  Omar^  poffefled  the  fame  domi- 
nions, with  the  addition  of  feveral  other  large 
and  rich  territories;  particularly  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Egypi^  and  the  greater  part  of  Perjia; 
yet^his  diet  was  nothing  better  than  barley -bread, 
and  his  palace  a  cottage  of  mud. — Abu  Oheidah 
was  general  of  the  viftorious  armies  of  both  thefc 
califs.  He  alfo  was  remarkable  for  his  abftihence 
and  voluntary  poverty;  and  on  account  of  thefe, 
and  feveral  other  moral  virtues,  has  been  juftly 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft  illuftriouy  charafters 
of  the  mohammedan  world. — How  ought  luxurious 
and  covetous  chriftians  to  blufli  at  reading  fuch 
charaftcrs. 

But  we  are  ngt  fo  much  to  wonder  at  the  vo- 
luntary poverty  of  thefe  arabian  conquerors, 
when  we  confider,  that  in  them  it  was  founded  on 
a  religious  principle;  whereas  in  thefe  7^oman 
heroes    it  refted  on  that  of,  patriotifra ; — a  far 

weaker  and  narrower  bafis. 

P3  Yet 
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Yet  let^me  not,  at  leaft  in  this  country,  too 
much  depreciskte  the  energy  of  patriotifm.  If 
you,  faid  he,  my  dear  friend — turning  to  Crita's 
pupil,-^from  your  known  love  of  agriQuUurCj 
could  jiift  now,  with  fuch  pleafure,  think  of  the 
ancient  and  aiiiduous  cultivation  of  the  fands 
around  us;  furcly  a  young  politician  alfo  might 
receive  confiderable  advantage  and  inftru&ion 
from  fome  patriotic  reQe£iions  on  the  fame  fcene. 

Where,  indeed,  were  there  ever  more  noble , 
examples  of  patriots,  untainted  with  any  views  of 
fuperfluoufly  enriching  themfelves  at  the  publie 
expence; — not  foolilhly  afhamed  of  thc^ir-fmall 
fortunes ;  not  chilled  by  cowardly  apprehenfiona 
of  poverty ;  but  contentedly  embracing  an  hum- 
ble, frugal,  induftrious  courfe  of  life?  And  yet* 
fuch  a  ftation  a3  this  has  been  really  loved  by 
siany  of  the  nobleft  fona  of  wifdom  and  virtue, 
though  the  blind  multitude,  led  on  by  pride  and 
avarice,  may  outwardly  pretend  to  defpife  it. 

In  this  light,  undoubtedly,  we  ought,  all,  to 
revere  the  furrounding  ager  romanuSi  Vifiting 
it  with  this  idea,  we  ought  to  recoiled  with  the 
greateft  pleafure  the  fpeech  oi  Evandcr  to  ^neaS} 
when,  accompanifed  cum  omnibus  juvcnum  primis^ 
^  pauper e  fcnatu^  he  firft  Ihowed  to  that  pious 
hci*o  the  very  country  now  before  oureyes. 

Audt 
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Auie^.  hofpcs^  contemner t  opes :  0  te,  quoque  dignuM 
JFinge  Deo  ;  rebufque  veni^  non  ajftr^  egenis  *• 

But  let  me  not  any  longer  interrupt  our  amiabl6 
preceptor  in  this  £vening*s  leflure;  or  imperti* 
nently  be  talking  fo  much  myfelf,  while  I  ought 
to  be  filently  attentive  to  his  inftru6lions. 

-  I  HAVE  been  liftening  to  you  all,  with  gfeat 
pleafure,  replied  Crito.  Permit  me  to  add  my 
wiifaes^  that  you  never  may  forget  fuch  worthy 
fentiments  as  now  flow  from  your  good  hearts. 
May  the  opulence  of  your  fortunes  be  always  ac- 
companied and  crowned  with  the  fame  content* 
tncnt  and  integrity,  the  fame  fpirit  of  induftry^ 
beneficence,  fortitude,  and  love  of  your  country^ 
as  you  are  now  admiring  in  the  biftories  of  an«> 
cicntheroes* 

In  comparifbn  with  fuch  exalted  charaftets, 
for  mind  and  conduft^  how  meanly,  my  dea^*  and 
noble  friends,  do  the  rich  and  the  great  of  modern 
tiioies  appear!  who,  although  poflefied  of  pro. 
perty  lyiuch  lar^r  a  hundred-fold  than  the  eftate 
of  a  Curius^  or  Fabrieius;  yet,  by  floth  and 
fboIUh  extravagance,  rencfer  themfetves  entirely 
ttfele£s  and  contemptible  in  the  world;  aiid  thus 

•  JEttfid.  viii.  364. 

P  4  become 
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become  fo  indigent  and  defperate,  as  from  fear 
of  want,  to  (loop  to  every  thing  that  is  bafc  and 
difhonourable.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  property 
fo  large,  as  to  fccurc  fuch  owners  from  cprrup- 
tion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  in  any  age 
or  country,  any  rank  or  ftation  of  life  fo  poor,  in 
which  induftry  and  economy  may  not  attain  the 
power  of  being  honeft,  contented,  and  even  be- 
neficent. 

Pauper  enimnon  ejl^  cut  rerufk  fuppetit  usus. 


The  coachman  now  remounted  his  box,  and 
the  company  refumed  their  feats  in  the  carriage. 
During  their  flow  afcent  of  the  long  hill,  which 
leacds  from  the  Ponte  Lucano  to  the  town  of  Tivoli^ 
the  converfation  undulated,  as  ufual,  on  feveral 
di^erent  topics ;  not  without  an  ample  intermix- 
ture of  innocent  minh  and  pleafantry. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  Tivoli^  there  is  an  antique  temple; 
hidden  in  fome  meafure  from  the  public  view  by  a 
garden-wall,  and  the  trees  which. ftiade  it.  Here 
the  company  alighted,  and  fent  the  coach  on  to 
an  inn  in  the  town ;  intending  to  walk  thither 
themfelves,  as  foon  as  they  had  fufficiently  viewed 

this 
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this  venerable  piece  of  ruins.  The  youngeft  of 
the  company  examined  it  with  particular  atten-^ 
tion ;  and  after  making  feveral  conjefkures  as  to 
it's  original  plan,  turned  round  to  Crito's  pupil, 
and  alked  him^  if  he  knew  to  which  of  the  hea- 
then gods  it  was  dedicated, 

According- to  the  opinions,  he  replied,  of 
fome  antiquarians,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Dea 
Tujfis ;  and  was  probably  built  by  Tome  rich  ro- 
man  invalid,  in  gratitude  for  having  in  this  fine  « 
air  of  Tivoli  recovered  that  health,  which  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  living  in  the  unwhole- 
fome  atmofphere  of  the  Campagna.'  It  was  fre- 
quented, probably,  by  multitudes  of  poor  per- 
fons,  who  fled  to  thefe  hills  for  relief  on  the 
fame  principle. 

I  EXPECTED  a  very  different  account  of- it, 
faid  the  elder  of  his  young  friends  :  and  indeed, 
on  my  firft  fight  of  it,  could  not  help  fancying' 
and  wifhing,  that  it  might  have  been  erefled  by 
the  ancient  tiburtincs  to  the  honour  of  Juno  Ar- 
giva  i  or,  perhaps,  as  the  cenotaph  and  ticcvreiov 
of  Amphiaraus^.     If  this  laft  fancy  had  any  thing 

real 

•  The  city  of  7hfoU  was  founded  by  Catillut  and  Coras^ 
the  fons  of  Amfhiaraus  \  who  brought  hither  a  colony  from 
Argot. 
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real  m  it,  with  what  pleafure  fliould  we  have  fur« 
veycd  thcfe  ruins  !  With  what  rapture  would  you 
have  repeated  to  us,  from  the  ^r^^i  tragedians,  the 
glorious  chara6ier  of  that  juft,  brave,  and  reli. 
.giousherol 

Instead  of  doing  that,,  replied  Criio's  pupil, 
1  believe  it  may  be  as  well,  if  I  defire  my  tutor 
to  read  to  us  on  the  fpot  his  notes  relative-  to  the 
chara£ier  of  the  brave,  religious,  and  juft  Fa^ 
hricius.  Let  lis  feat,  ourfelves  on  fome  of  the 
fcattered  fragments  of  thefe  ruins,  and  atteiKi  to 
it.  If  this  temple  really  were  the  iiavrim  of  Am^ 
fhiarau5\.'we  might  now  fuppofe  his  venerable 
fliade  liftening  with  pleafure  to*  the  defcription  of 
fuch  a'charafter. 

In  this  charafter,  faid  Crito^  I  Ihall  be  very 
concife,  merely  to  avoid  tautology  ;  for  the  vir- 
tues  of  Fabriciui  feem  to  be  exa&ly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  dkofe  of  Curius^    Their  noble  hearty 

9"«»  gemini  frdtm  Tihttrtia  mitnia  linfuunt^ 
CatiUuffue^  acerque  Coras;  Argwajuventus. 

u  i£nei(dL  7*  670^ 

Circa  mite/olum  I'iburis^  tf  mama  Catili. 
'  Ho  R  •  Carxn.  Lib,  1  •  Od.  .1 8, 

•  The  ancient  and  famous  oracle  at  Jiv^lfj  of  the  ^- 
fyUa  tihuirtina^  was  perhaps  in  fome  degree  an  iouUtion  of 
the  lAomm  of  Jmfiiaraus  in  Grtea*  It  is  not  c^rtainfy 
known  in  what  part  of  the  town  of  7rvoli  this  oracle  was 
£tuatcd, 

'  were 
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ver^  'formed  in  a  ilrong  fraternal  iimilitude :  pro-* 
bably  «lfo,  they  had  the  great  faappinefs  of  being 
united  together  in  a  virtuous,  and  confequently  in 
a  mutually  improving,  and  rood  advantageous 
fnendibipu 


FABKICIUS. 

JTABRICIUS  eonunanded  the  roman  armies  m 
fame  of  the  moft  important  campaigns ;  The  con*ii 
tributtons,  which  he  in  one  year  brought  into 
the  public  treafury  from  the  conquered  nations^ " 
amounted  to  the  value  of  near  300,000/.  fterU 
ing;  an  imtnenfe  fum  in  thofe  ages!  Yet  out 
of  all  this  wealth  he  referved  to'  himfelf  only  one 
fmall  wooden  inftrument  for  facrifice. — It  is  to  be 
obfenred,  that  the  fiiroe  ftory  is  related  of  Curius^ 

"When  the  deputies  of  thofe  nations  waited  on 
fairiciw  with  the  richeft  prefents,  he  received 
them,  like  Curius^  in  his  humble  cottage:  arid 
lifting  up  his  hand  by  turns  to  his  mouth,  to  his 
ears,  and  his  eyes,  "  I  endeavour,  faidhe,  to  go- 
vem  all  thcfe  appetites ;  and  fo  long  as  I  can  - 
continue  thus  virtuous,  fo  long  fliall  I  be  fecure 
from  all  the  fears  of  want,  and  the  temptations  of 
riches*  "Why  then  (hould  I  accept  your  trea- 
fares  ?  If  you  can  fpare  them  yourfelves,  beftow 

them 
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them  on  thofe,  who  by  ficlyiefs,  or  other  misfor- 
tunes, are  really  in  want  of  fome  relief.!'   • 

T^E  fame  noble  fentiments  he  retained  in  all 
his  conferences,  whether  public  or  private,  with 
king  Pyrrhus ;  declining  all  the  offers  of  riches 
and  power,  with  which  that  ambitious  fovereign 
artfully  and  delicately  attempted  to  corrupt  him* 

But  there  is  not,  in  his  whole  heroic  life,  any 
fcene,  in  which  the  noblenefs  of  his  heart  more 
worthily  difcovered  itfelf,  than  in  the  furprize  and 
indignation  which  he  manifefted,  when  at  the 
royal  banquet  of  Pyrrhus,  he  firft  heard  the 
wretched  do£lrine,  attributed — how  tnily  I  know 
not — ^to  the  contemporary  philofopher,  Epicurus ; 
namely,  that  felf-indulgence  was  the  principal  ob- 
je6t  of  human  life ;  and  that  to  labour  for  the 
public  good  was  but  folly.  From  fuch  falfc, 
mean-fpirited  fophiftry,  he  turned  away,  with  a 
noble  aad  majeftic  difdain; — fuch  as  that,  with 
which  Hercules  was  ever  imagined,  by  any  poet 
or  painter;  when  turning  from  the  falfe  flattery 
of  vicious  pleafure,  he  preferred  the  favourite, 
heart-felt  joy,  the  fublime  and  rapturous  clo* 
quence  of  genuine  virtue. 

How  pleafed  am  I,  faid  Criio's  pupil,  to  hear 
you  allude,  particularly  at  this,  time  and  place,  to 

that 
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that  moil  beloved  treatife,  The  judgment  of  Her- 
cules^ by  Pr odious  !  For>  having  been  informed, 
that  the  city  of  Tibur^  to  which  we  are  now  afcend-. 
Jng,  was  dedicated,  and  confecrated^  in' a  particu- 
lar manner,  to  Hercules;  and  imagining,  that  pofli^ 
bly  there  might  ftill  hie  here  fome  vifible  remains 
bf  his  temple;— I  have  brought  with  me  this  af- 
ternoon from  iiom^  that  very  treatife  :  knowing 
how  noble  an  entertainment  it  would  be  to  you 
all,  when  feated  in  the  portico  of  the  very  temple 
perhaps  of  Hercules^  to  perufe  again  that  fhort, 
but  mdft  fublime  work*  I  hope,  that,  during  the 
two  days  which  we  ftiall  pafs  here,  we  may  find  a 
leifure  hour  for  that  purpofe :  efpecially,  as  the 
coRcliiding  paragraph  of  it  feems  not  improperly 
appliciabie  as  a  ihouo  to  the  catalogue  of  the  ro^ 
man  worthies^  wh6fe  charafter^  CritQ  is  now  re- 
commending no  kfs  to.QUr  hearty  zealous  ftudyt 
than  tb  our  ardent^  though  .weak,  citation.  A<'  e/iie 

Ti/uuei  ?£  'kxrpim.  ;  Q«.viy  fAS^i  to  weTprtf/xfvov  t€A©*> 
8  \k^tt  A^jSjic  «TifAOi:  xrirm/ j.  «AA«  ^tM  y^vyn^'^i  ^av  mi 

Tifv  mjitu^m  xi5icTiifl!a«i1?.  What  plcafure  alfo  (haH 
I  have,  in  reading  vith  yp^  jfee  $jioft  atniafele  fen.-^ 
timent  o£  Socrates^  epcprpfled  in  ^noth? c.^rt  of 

f  Xenofbonth  Mcmorabilisiy  Ub;ii«c«  i. 

the 
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the  fame  volume  ?    T^;  dtf^/eupH^  rm  mctiM  tfo(p«# 

Tarrmv,  )M#v»f  dw  r0/(  (ptXoig  hipx^Mi*  Hcff  «v  r/  op0f(yuH^ 

icKXfiKotg  4>iAoi  yiyniftedtf  t.  May  I  be  happy  enough^ 
to  be  permitted  tp  apply  this  fentiment  alfo^-^pair- 
ticularly  the  latter  part  of  it, — to  our  prefent  and 
mod  interefting  ftudies  !--^*— But,  let  U9  return 
to  Fabricius',  and  pray^  pardon  me  for  thisimer^ 
fupdon. 

Let  me  rather  nbt  interrupt  you  in  fuch  noble 
fentim^ts,  replied  CritOy  with  tears  of  joy.-**^ 
Much  more  happinefs  i^.lt  to  me,  to  attend  to 
thefe  fudden  ebullitions  of  your  good  hearty  thaft 
to  be  myfelf  repeating  to  you  the  fkory  of  tbefe 
heroic  roftiansy  all  the  particulars  of  whkh  you 
muft  well  recoiled:,  infinitely  better  defcribed  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity.  WI17,  then,  fiiould  I  en- 
large on  any  other  of  themany  noble  circumftanfies 
that  dignify  the  hiftory  of  Fabricius !  Why  fhould 
I  fpeak  of  his  military  valour;  which^  fiireiy, 
was  not  inferiour  to  his  othfrr  virtues;  and  by 
which  he  fupported  the  fo  often  defeated  tmim 
armies,  againft  their  moft  formidable  etiemy? 
Why  (hould  I  fpeak  of  hi^  honour  and  geoero- 
fity,  jcven  to  that  enemy  j  partienlarl^  in  tYie  af^ 

fair 
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fair  of  the  e^tror  phyfician,  in  wbich  he  feems 
to  have  copied  and  excelled  the  noble  behaviour 
of  the  great  Camillus  to  the  falifci  f — No  won-  ^7* 
4er  that  PyrrhuSj  ftruck  with  fuch  repeated  in* 
fiances  of  magnanimity,  fiiould  cry  out  on  that 
occafion,  **  O  great  Fahricius  /  how  fuperioiur 
art  thou  to  all  temptations,  and  to  all  injuries  I  ' 
It  is  as  Impoflible  for  any  thing  on  earth  to  turn 
thee  from  the  path  of  juftice  and  virtue,  as  it  is 
to  turn  that  great  luminary"— ^pointix^g  to  the  fun 
— "  from  his  daily  and  conftant  courfe  of  fplen* 
dour  and  beneficence." 

Indeed,  when  we  fully  ct)nfider  the  glorTous 
charader  of  Fabricius;  when  from  himwc  tiirn 
our  admiration  to  thf  contemporary  heroes  of  his 
countfy;— -to  Cwrius^  Coruncaniusj  Atilius  Ser:i 
rsni^s^  Dciiu}  Tiriius^  Fahius  Gurgesj  and  Mar-; 
cius  Cin/Qxinui :  When,  on  thtf  one  hand,  we 
contemplate  the  aifembly  of  the  roman  fenate  ;-— 
a  body,  which  then  regulated, it's \powerful  de- 
crees with  that  fpint^of  real  juftice  and  honoui^ 
which  was  difpiayedia  the  affairs  of  Rkigiumj  and 
Cdmerinum:  And  when,  on  the  other  handy*««« 
like  the  minifters  of  Pj^rrhusy-^vrt  fee  virtue  and 
piety:,  univerbl  honefty  and  afpirit^of  incorrup* 
iioa,.'ipread  tbroagh  alL  vanks-and  isid&er^  fex*  df 
the  roman  people  i — Id  aja  enlarged  view  like  thist 
how  can  we  wonder,  that  a  heathen  orator,  in  air 

the 
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the  warmth  of  dtmojlhenic  eloquence,  (hould  have 
compared  the  whole  city  of  Romc^  atfo  ^appy  a 
period^ .  to  one  great  and  holy  temple  f 

The  moft  cool  and  impartial  iludent  mull  owHy 
that  the  period  in  queftion  forms  one  of  the  mod 
.  truly  fplendid  epochs  in  the  whole  roman  hiftory*: 
and  that  among  all  the  numerous,  exalted  charac- 
ters, that  then  adorned  this  country,  there  is  none 
which  merits  greater  veneration  than  this  of  Fa^ 
hricius;  or  difplays  a  more  noble  example  of 
wifdom,  and  of  perfeverance  in  virtue. 

On  our  return  to  Rome^  I  am  in  hopes  you 
will  employ  fome  leifure  afternoon,  in  refrelhing 
your  memories  with  a  more  particular  account  of 
his  noble  adions :  They  are  related  at  length  by 
many  authors^  both  ancient  and  modem ;  but  per- 
haps by  none  better  than  by  your  Frein/kemius. 

After  having  with  pleafure:  turned  over  the 
13th  and  14th  books  of  his.excellent  fupplemeni, 
it  will  not;  be  an  unplealing  amufement  to  you,  to 
fake  an  evening  walk  to  the  Pante  Fabricio.  For 
though  that  bridge -was  not  built  till  feveral  gene- 
rations after  the  timeof  oiirpre&^m  hero^  yet^  as 
it  was  probably  the  work  of  one  of  his  dcTcend- 

•  Vid*  Mr*  Hb,  li  chap,  id 
.     •  antsi 
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ants,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  monument  of 
his  family*,  it  deferves  to  be  highly  fefpe£lcd  on 
that  account* 


By  Crito's  example,  the  company  now  rofe  from 
their  feats,  and,  leaving  this  old  temple,  walked 
up  to  Tivoli.  At  the  gate  of  the  town,  Crit^'^- 
pupil  inquired  of  his  roman  fervant  for  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  jy^rcw/r'?;  but  was  informed,  that 
-  it  was  totally  ruined ;  that  the  prefent  cathedral 
was  built  on  it's  fpot;  and  that  perhaps  fome  part« 
of  it's  walls  might  be  the'  remains  of  the  old 
fabric. 

On  entering  the  market-place,  the  attention  of 
the  company  was  for  fome  time  employed  in  the 
examination  of  the  two  egyptian  ftatues  there. 
They  then  turned  on  their  left  hand  into  the  open 
area,  that  lies  oppofite  to  the  market-place;  and 
fat  down  on  the  terras,  which  is  at  the  end  of  it. 

Fro  M  that  terras  is  one  of  the  moft  enchanting 
profpeds  of  which  Italy  can  boaft.    The  three 

^  The  Fabtician  bridge  was  built  in  the  &cond  year  after 
the  Gonfulfhip  of  Tulljf.  Part  of  the  ancient  infcription  oa 
it  is  Hill  remaining,^  particularly  the  following  words.  X. 
Fahriciw^  C  f  .  Cf  r«  VUt.  faciWMdum  CBtwyitf^  idimfmffr%* 

Vol.  I.  Q  young 
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young  men  immediately  dcevf  Q^t  iHeir  pencils  19, 
iriake  fom«  (ketches  of  it 

Whi  LE  they  were  thus  employed,  Crito  fat  by 
them  in  filence  ;  his  thoughts  were  taken  up  with 
tl)i^  fobj^fls  of  thi^  afternopa'a  cQav^rfatioD,  ^d 
from  tljem,  l^ja^d  ^^^yj^Wy  tifeu.  to  miich  hf ghei; 
iQeditatiqn^  : 

Th  k  dji^flf  9^  tjh^  evening  novr  coining  01^,  the 
ypVPg  g?ntl|enDijBn  were  obligj^dj  to  Ica^v?  theiK 
(kf^hes  imperfeQ.  While  tjij^y  were  iroUing  up, 
tki^ix-papers^  Crete's  pupil  a(kedl^3tutol:9  on^ha^t^ 
fubje&  he  had  been  fo  deeply  mufmg  during  tl)C 
laft  half  hour. 

Fixii^G  his  eyes.  9ff  thajt^  pju't  of  thi?  extenfiv^. 
p.rofpf^£t  ^hf^re  JRiJ^e.  lay^— ^ough  now  at  fuch  % 
dillance  lA  ¥[2>s  fcarc?ly  d^fcepjible^T— he  ^a^ufed 
for  Come  few  ipoments,^  and  theu  repUeci  ifi  tl^ 
foUpvfing  n)a»fter. 

We  ate  i^ow,  roy  deir  fellow-ftudent^,  arrived 
in  our  {Indies  to  that  period  of  the  rofttfCin  hiftory, 
at  which  the  learned  Mr.  Hookt  concludes  his  firft 
volume :  CrtvitVy  in  bi^  quaxto  edjitjiQi^  of  J[fivy^ 
does  tjie  fame% 

Oh 
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On  this  occafioD)  permit  me  to  offer  to  your 
confideration,  fome  reflexions  which  have  lately 
lifen  in  my  mind,  on  having  perufed  part  of  St. 
AuJUfCs  work  it  Civitatt  Dei. 

However  great  and  fplendid  might  be  the 
virtues  of  many  roman  heroes,  yet  are  there  very 
great  and  very  juft  objedions  to  the  roman  His- 
tory, if  taken  in  general,  and  if  confidered  in 
a  chriftian  light.  The  principa,!  objection  is^ 
that  it  i^  a  hiftory  of  perpetual  wars  and  flaughter. 

I F9  indeed,  we  look  back  on  that  large  volume) 
which  contains  it's  firft  five  centuries,  and  through 
which  We  have  paifed  in  thefe  five  days  conver- 
rations;  wemuftown,  that,  excepting  the  blefled 
chapter  of  the  reign  of  Numa^  and  foine  pages 
in  thofe  of  Ancus  and  Servius  Tullius^  all  the  reft 
of  the  book  is  deeply  ftained,  and  indelibly  blotted 
with  blood. 

It  is  true,  that  feveral  of  thefe  wars,— particu- 
larly that  of  Curius  and  Fabricius  againft  the  ta^ 
rcntinesi^teok  to  have  been  founded  in  juftice,. 
according  to  the  rigid  law  of  nations.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  muft  be  Acknowledged,  that 
the  long  feries  of  fuch  bloody  battles,  fieges,  cap* 
tivities,   triumphs,  malfacrcs, ,  and  varigras  oth^e 

Q  2  kinds 
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kinds  of  mifery^  in  which  Rome  wa^  almoft  ccn- 
tinuaQly  involving  itfelf,  and  the  neighbouring 
nations,  is  highly  tedious  and  hateful  to  an  hu- 
mane reader. 

How  much,  my  dear  pupil,  is  it  toJ>e  wiOied^ 
that,  according  to  the  poetic  idea  of  Pltiurch^ 
the  fpirit  of  Numa  had  now  and  then  interpofed 
to  breathe  it's  pacific  influence  over  thefe  plains ; 
like  fome  gentle  and  falubrious  breeze,  exhaling 
from  his  Egcrian  grot,  or  from  his  fepulchre  on 
the  Janiculan  hill !  How  niuch  more  amiable  and 
inftrudive  would  the  hiftory  of  the  heroes  of 
Rofiu  have  Uien  appeared ! 

With  fuch  a  mixture  of  the  works  of  peace, 
how  much  more  fublime  and  awful  would  have 
been  their  fortitude  and  magnanimity !  How  much 
more  beautiful  and  confifteni  their  domeftic  hp* 
nefty,  contentment,  and  piety! 

But,  even  as  it  is,  the  lives  of  thefe  rfman 
heroes  may  prove  a  very  ufeful  ftudy  to  us.  For 
if,  in  Ihe  midll  of  the  darknefs  and  mifery  of  their 
times,  (Vich  virtues  could  arife ;  can  we  forget, 
how  much  more  is  juftly  to  be  expe£ted  from  u^  f 
We  live,  thank  God,  in  much  Wter  times  i 
Fsom  our  earlieft  youth  we  have  the  happinefs  10 

be 
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be  inftru^ed  in  a  religion,  breathing  the  dodrines 
of  the  ihoft  exalted  fortitude^  peculiarly  united 
to  ifce  fweeteft  mercy.  The  examples  adfo^  which 
might  be  feleded  from  the  hiftoryof  chriftlanity, 
areiar  fuperiour  to  the  mod  famous  charaders  of 
heathen  Romt.  -My  iips,  indcqid^  ought  not  to 
prefume  to  fpeak  of  the  moft  Divine  Character  of 
it's  Blessed  Founder,  the  lov^r  of  poverty 
and  of  peace :  I  am  not  worthy  to  mention  the 
names  even  of  many  of  his  fervants;  who,  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  have  departed  this,  life  in 
his  faith  and  fear.  Let  me  only  breathe  my  wifhes 
and  humble  prayers,  that  heaven  would  put  it  in 
the  heart  of  fome  proper  perfon  to  feleft,  for 
the  ufe  of  places  of  chriftian  education,  a  fhort 
fet  of  the  moft  truly -worthy  characters  of  chri- 
ftianity.  Thefe  woul*  greatly  tend  to  infpire 
youth  with  a  fplrit  of  the  mpft  rational  piety;— 
2i  piety  inexpreflibly  and  infinitely  fuperiour  to 
that  of  Numa;  and  with  all  the  heavenly  virtues 
and  works  of  peace  and  love,  which  flow  from  it. 
Thefe  would  teach  our  children,  much  better  than 
the  examples  of  Brutus  or  FabriciuSj  toperfevere 
in  what  is  right,  and  to  be»  immovable  by  all 
perils,  by  all  temptations :  to  bear  a  life  of  labour 
and  poverty  with  more  perfeft  contentment  and 
real  humility,  than  ever  Cincinnatus  ot  Cnrius 
difplayed : — to  endeavour  to  excel  Publicola  and 
Q  3  Camillw 
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Camillus  in  doing  good,  according  to  their  feve- 
ral  ftatiotas,  fo  long  as  they  have  breath ;  in  doing 
good  even  to  the  ungrateful :  And  at  laft,  joy* 
fully  to  devote  themfelves  to  death;  not^  like  the 
Decii^  for  their  fnends  and  country  only ; .  but 
alfo,  if  heed  be^  even  for  their  enemies  *. 

.  ^     ^  y  14*  Auinfiini  librum  de  civitate  Dei. 
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^  CHAPTER    I. 

SIXTH  DAY'S  Conversation.     ^ 

CrITO'S  pupil,  ac(Qirdv)g  to  cuftom,  wakc4 
very  early  this  morning;  aod  oa  opening  hi$  win- 
^k>w-ihutter^,  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  vigi- 
Jance,  by  the  fweet  firelbnefs  of  the  air^  ^nd  th.Q 
beautiful  fight  .....  _    \ 

0/ day-fpring ;  and  the /un^  whofcarceuprifen^ 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  brim^ 
'    Shot  parallel  to  the  tarth  his  detvy  ^ay** 

Not  a  fiogle  bird  in  any  rof  the  adjoining  fields  or 
groves  was  then  liknt :  from  his  window  this  hap- 
py youth  liftened  with  pleafure  to  their  joy.  ^  He 

Q4  gwe^J^ 
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gazed,  fometimes  on  the  mountains,  and  other* 
diftant  objefts  of  the  charming  landfcape  of  Tivoli; 
fometimes  on  the  neighbouring  hUl,  from  the 
brow  of  ifhich  feveral  fmall  biit  ftining  ftreams 
were  pouring  down  their  waters  into  the  adjacent 
valley,  and  at  the  fame  time  fending  up  their  white 
exhalations  to  heaven.  Several  lines  of  Milton's 
defcription  of  Eden  now  recurred  to  his  memory. 

Lowly  he  botu'd^  adoring^  and  began 
Hisorifons^  eOth  inorfiing  duly  paid, 
Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works^  Parent  o/Good^ 
Almighty  !^(^ 

Full  of  the  felicity  both  of  devotion  and  in- 
iiocence,'  he  then  walked  out  alone,  kmidft  the 
niurmurs  and  cafcades  of  an  hundred  rivulets. 
On  his  return  in  about  an  hour,  he  found  all  Ms 
good  friends  rifen.  The  whole  company  then 
cheerfully  fat  down  to  breakfaft,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  togedier  to  vifit  the  natural  curiofities 
and  antiquities  of  the  place. 

Thro  u gh  the*  ftreets  of  the  town  they  walked 
to  the  bVidge,  which  is  at  it's  further  end.  Lean- 
ing over  the  parapet  wall,  which  is  on  the  right- 
hand  of  that  bridge,  Crito  with  his  pupil  looked 
down  on  the  famous  cataraQ  of  the  river  Anio* 
They  furveyj^d  that  mageftic  fccne  of  nature  with 

due 
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due  admiration,  although  they  had  feen  Schaff^ 
ha^fcn^  and  read  the  moft  faithful  defcriptions  of 
Niagara.  The  attention  of  the  other  two  gentle- 
men was»  in  the  mean  time^  employed  in  viewing^ 
on  the  rock  upon  t6eir  left,  the  fmall  but  elegant 
antique  buildings  which  U  commonly  called  the 
temple  of  the  SibyL  The  younger  made  feveral 
judicious  obfervations  on  it's  architedure :  the 
elder,  turning  round  to  Crito's  pupiU  aiked  him 
feme  queftions  relative  to  that  ancient  oracle, 
which  was  fituated  fomewhere  in  this  neighbour* 
hood^  and  of  which  the  fibylla  tiburtina  was 
pcobably  one.  of.theprieftefles.  That  oracle,  I 
mean,  faid  he,  where,  according  to  your  beloved 
Virgil^  king  Latinus  heard  the  prophecy  of  the 
future  greatnefs  of  this  roman  nation ;  greatnefsf 
not  confined  to  Italy  alone,  but,  from  the  re* 
markable  epocha  of  the  firft  funic  war,  fpreading 
gradually  over  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  extending  itfelf  on  one  fide  to  the  Atlantic^ 
on  the  other  to  the  arabian  ocean. 

Omnia  fub  ptiihus^  qudfol  tUrumque  recUrrens 
Afpicit  oceanum^  vtrtique  regique  videbunt^. 

The  converfation  was  now  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  two  young  travellers,  one  a  dutchmauf 

the 
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the  other  a  dane ;  accompanied  by  a  roman  abbate^ 
their  anjtiquarian.  As  •  they  \^cre  all  well  ac* 
quaintedwith  Crita  znd  his  three  ygung  country* 
men,  they  joined  company  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day ;  they  continued  together  the  whole  time 
of  their  being  at  Tivoli  and  Palajlrina. 

During  that  period  Crito  totally  fufpende4 
his  courfe  of  ledurea:  He  did  not  even  let  tall  a 
hint  relative  to  them;  though  upon  vifitxng  fome 
of  the  magnificent  ruins  in  the  neighboQihood  of 
Tivoli^  he  had  a  good  opportunity  to  illuftna^e  the 
virtues  of  thofe  heroes,  of  whom  the  party  had  been 
lately  talking. 

.  But  in  viewing  the  pompous  palaces  and  gar- 
dens of  Macenas  and  Adrian^  he  could  not  help 
making,  in  his  own  breaft,  fome  refle&ions  on 
the  charafters  of  thofe' two  famous  romans.  They 
ivere  indeed  both  of.  them,  in  many  refpeds^  very 
great  men,  and  ..authors  of  much  good  to  their 
country,  and  to  the  world  in  general ;  befide  be- 
ing the  moil  celebrated  patrons,  the  one  of  p6lite 
litetature,  the  other  of  many  various  and  elegant 
arts.  From  both  thefe  examples,  however,  Crito 
refleSed,  with  concern,  how  frequently  riches, 
if  not  conftantly  directed  to  their  mod  noble  ain^ 
^  the  exalted  objeft  of  beneficence,  may  produce, 
even  in  perfons  of  great  fenfe,  a  tafte  for  expen- 

five 
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five  vanities,  indolent  foftneCs,  andlowpleafuresj 
|Uid  fometimes^— xfuch  is  the  fad  progrefs  of  cor^ 
Tuption— ^ven  the  meaneft  vices  that  diflionour 
human  life,  and  confequently  the  meaneft  fears  of 
death*.  .  Hcrvr  much  would  fuch  a  contraft^ 
thought  he,  if  properly  drawn,  iUuftrate  the  ab- 
ftinence  and «  magnanimity  of  the  CuHi  and 
Fabricii ! 

BcT  he  was  filent  on  all  thefe  fub^je&s^  letting 
the  converfation  continually  tbke  it'^own  turn :  or» 
if  he  ever  contrived  to  dired  it  to  any  particular 
topic,  it  was  generally  td  fomething  relative  to 
policy,  poetiy,  orvertii;  cbkfljr  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  bis 'three  young  countrymen,  to 
diftingui(hthemf(^eB  on  thefe  fubje£lsin  the  eyes 
of  their  foreign  acquaintance.  .  > 

'The  reft  of  the  iime^he  employed  in  defiVing 
freqtrent.  infttudidn  from  the  roiT^^n  abbate,  both 
at  7"lt;o/^and  Palafirhldr  in  all  matters  refpeding 
the  ai\tiquities  of  thofe  places. 

'  f'i[£QU£NTLY  alfO'did  he  hear,  with  great 
pleafure,  the  converfadon  turn  on  the  defcription 
of  Holland — ^that  country  which  feems  the  chef 
d*auvre  of  human  iftduftryj  and  on  the  long- 
firetcheddominionsof  ^A^  wife  and  pacific  king 

^  See  Semeca'i  itfit&ionz  on  the  pu&Uanimous  charafter 
^i  iiitunat.    £pift«  101,       ' 

•   :  "v.  On 
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of  Denmark^  the  patron  oj Jcitnct  in. the  North,  t. 
On  thefefubje^,  indeed,  the  eldeft  of  the  youn|r 
englijhmen  was  often  alkiog  fome  queftioh  or 
other  of  his  dutch  or  danijk  friend;'  being  pecu- 
liarly'defirous  to  inform  himfelf  as  to  the  natum 
ofthefea-coails,  the  ftate  of  navigation,  and  other 
maritime  affairs  of  both  their  countries. 

In  this  agreeable  manner  did  two  or  three  days 
pafs  away.  On  their  return  from  jRtf/^r/fef-«tf,  the 
travellen  feparatied  at  Mbnte  PorUo.  \  Tlie  vtfitors 
went  on  ftraight  to  \  Rome ;  Our  mgli/k^  p^y^ 
after  fome,  ihort  ftay  at  Mdntc  Pcrtioy  turned  off 
to  the  left;  and  by  ihe  route  of  Marino^  and  fieve- 
ral  other  towns^  defcended  to  ihat  pant  of  the 
fica-coaft,  which  lies  hctymtn  OJiia  ailditho  M4)tU$ 
Circco.  '   .  .\  •  -i  .  •  ■  » 

•  Th  e  fine  weather,  whichihad  induced  thcftf  to 
extend  their  excuriion,  very  fortunately  accofbv 
panied  them  throughout  tki^  whole  tbikr. 


Particularly  plcafant : was  . the  .momhig, 
which  they  paffed .  in  a  f/ihoMt  m  fQurroarcd 
barge,  rowing  about  the  old  haven  tA  AnHum^ 
Smooth  was  the  fea,  and  tber-lGky  as  iferene^  ^ 
when  the  fleet  of  Anta$  VrasTd^ed^femg/A^lT 
coaft,  under  the  prote6iion  of  Ntftunt. 

f  This  kmg  was  Frederic  the  5th^,w;hadicd  Jan.  ^4»  ^7^f 

Jfamque 
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jfamqut  ryhtfcthai  radiis  mare  C?  csthert  ab  alto 
Aurora  in  rofcis  fulgtbat  lutea  higis^ 
Cum  ztphyri  pofuere ;  omnifque  reptnU  refcdit 
Flatus^  (3  in  lento  lu&antur  marmorc  tonfce  ♦. 

The  company,  during  the  preceding  evening, 
after  fupper  at  their  inn,  had  begun  to  refume 
their  former  employment,  by  talking  of  the  great 
r&man  charaders  which  adorn  die  hiftory  of  xhe 
firft  funic  war.      The  cldeft  of  the  young  gentle- 
men had  Aen  fpoken,  widi  great  jrapture,  of  Ctf/- A.C. 
phurnius  Flammq^  the  worthy  imitator  of  the  firfl  258 
Decius:    Moriamur^    milites ;    (3  morte  nojhrd 
tripiumus  ex  ohfiiione  circumventas  legiones.     He 
ha{i  mentioned  alfo,   with  ftill  greater  reverence, 
M.  Valerius  Mejfala^   the  author  of  the  long  fifty  AX, 
years  peace  with  king  Hiero.     Other  contempo-   263 
rary  heroes  occurred  to  his  memory  this  morhijng ; 
for  while  he  furveycd  from  the  felucca  this  cele- 
brated haven,  and  the  many  piers  of  it's  ancient 
mole,  which  are  ftill  remaining ;  while  on  each  fide     v 
he  viewed  the  bending  coafts  of  Italy ^  and  in  the 
front  the  open  wide-fpread  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fea;  he  could  not  help  recolle6iing  the 
merit  of  Dia/ms,   and  Cornelius  Scipio;  under  A.C. 
whoTe  c6nfulate  the  romans  began  to  exert,   on  ^^^ 
the  watery  element,  that  afionijhing  hnvcry  and 

f  i£ifsxB«  viit  e4« 

induftry, 
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induftry,  patience  and  peifeverance,  which  for 
near  five  'centuries  they  had  been  pra8.iiing  on  the 
land. 

Probably,  faid  he,  it  was  at  this  very  haven 
of  Jn^mw,— -which  feems  to  have  been  the  Port/- 
morUh  of  Rome^ — ^that  the  romans  equipped'  the 
greater  part  of  their  firft  naval  armament.  How 
amazing  was  their  difpatch  in  that  grand  work ! 
Sexagefimum  intra  diem^  fays  Frcin/hemius,  qudm^ 
cafa  crat  materia^  dajfis  in  anchoris  /IctiL 

He  then  pointed  to  the  extenfive  woods,  with 
which  all  the  Ihores  are  covered,  and  repeated  to 
Criio's  pupil  the  following  lines  from  VirgiL 


'littore  ctlfas 


Deducunt  toto  n^vcs  ;  natat  unSa  carina  ; 
Frondenttfquc  ferunt  remos^  &  roborajihis 
Infabricata :  , 

Migrantes  cernasy  totdjue  ex  urbe  riunies  ♦• 

ROME  feems  indeed  to  have  then  poured  forth 
all  her  multitudes  upon  the  fea;  for  this  firft  fleet, 
it  is  very  remarkable,  confifted  of  not  lefs  thai\ 
one  hundred  and  fixty  fail,  and.probably  had  on 
board  no  lefs  than  fixty -feven  thoufand  folditrs 

•  iENEiD.  iv,  S97, 

and 


^ 
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and  mariners.  I  ground  tbu  calculation  upon  the 
'account  given  by  Polybius ;  and  fuppofe,  that  the 
complement  of  the  roman  veflels,  in  fome  of  the 
principal  fea-fights  of  the  firft  punic  war,  was,  on 
^n  average,  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  men 
each. 

This  young  patriot  now  communicated  to  the 
company  fome  papers,  which  he  had  lately  receiv- 
ed from  London  i  being  a  general  accopnt  of  all 
the  marine  forces  of  Great  Britain  during  the  pre- 
sent war. 

• 

He  then  turned  his  thoughts  again  to  the  hiftory 
of  ancient  Ronf^j  and  reminded  his  young  friends 
of  that  infcription,  which  h  dill  remaining  in  the 
Capitol^  and.  was  anciently  annexed  to  Duilius's 
roftral  column.  That  mod  antique  infcription  is 
indeed  vifited  by  all  travellers  with  peculiar  curi- 
9fity,  it  being  the  only  monument,  now.  remain- 
ing, of  the  times  of  the  firft  punic  war :  But  on 
account  of  it's  fubjeft,'  it  had  given  j&ar^iVu/flrplea- 
fure  to  thefe  englijh  youths,  who  came  to  Rome 
full  of  joy  at  initiate  naval  heroifms  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 

The  boatmen  now  rowing  acrofs  the  harbourj 
the  company  were,  entertained  with  a  delightful 
profpefl  of  the  fhore,  of  the  modern  town  of  Net- 

tuno  ; 
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tunc*,  and  of  the  neighbouring  woods;  among 
which  are  the  ruins  of  old  Antium. 

Few  places  indeed  on  the  coafts  of  Halj^  exceed. 
that*  haven,  vcither  in  natural  beauty,  or  ia  the 
number  of  antiquities  ftill  remaining  there* 

The  youngeft  of  the  company  fat  down  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  boat,  and  opened  Volpi's  det 
cription  of  them.  He  Ihowed  to  Crito's  pupi)» 
who  was  fitting  by  him,  a  plan  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune^  which  that  learned  father  had  with  great 
diligence  traced  out  from  the  ruins. 

CRITO'S  pupil  examined  it  with  attention: 
and,  after  fome  time,  lifting  up  his  eyes  from  the 
book  towar4s  the  place  on  the  fliore,  near  which 
that  temple  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood,  he  repeated 
with  a  very  thoughtful  air  the  two  or  three  firft 
fianzas  of  die  ode,  which  Harace  compofed  moft 
probably  on  the  very  fpot : 

0  Diva^  gratum  qua  regis,  Antiuv^ 
Prucfcns  vel  imo  tolle^e  dcgraiu 
Mortale  corpus^  vdjuperhos 
Verier c/uneribus  triumphos  *  i 

•  Carm*  Lib.!.  OtU85. 

How 
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How  much  more  properly  fituatqi,  faid  Yiti 
does  the  temple  of  that  goddefs  feem  to  be,  in  this 
Jeaport  of  Antiym^  than  ox\  the  hills  of  Prcsncjlc  I 
for  how  much  foever  the  ruris  colanus  is,  like  ail 
other  mortals,  fubjpa  to  the  ppwer  of  Fortune ; 
yet,  furely,  (he  feems  to  be,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, domina  ce'quoris :  the  fea  being,  in  feveral 
rcfpefts,  the  moft  fuitable  ejnblein  of  her  incon.. 
ftancy  and  mutability. 

If,  added  he,  we  only  confider  the  naval  hif- 
tory  of  the  firft  punic  war,  with  what  varieties  of 
fortune  Ihajl  we  find  it  checquered  !  The  dominion 
c>f  the  fea,  which  the  Carthaginians  and  their  j^Aor- 
nician  ^uiceftors  had  pojDTeffed  from  time  imme- 
fRorjal,  was  overturned  in-  theyery  |irft  engage* 
ment ;  and  all  their  n^yal  (kill  h^ffled^  by  one 
engine,  the  contrivance  of  a  ikation  as  little  acr 
quainted  wijh  maritime  aifa^rs  as  the  t[iodtxf\  pruf- 
Jian$.  Nor  did  the  proud  ai^d;  prefumptuou^ 
fpirit  oiRomc  receive  lefs  humiliation  on  the  f;^ne 
eleineitt.  Their  vij6iorious  fleets  were  the  fport  of 
vinds  and  wayf s,  w^  the  fhores  of  Italy  a^ 
Juicily  wjcre  filled  vitb  their  carcafes*  If  I  be  not 
mifiaken,  (bty  Ipft  in  one  ftorm,  o^  the  coaft  of 
Cavtarinaj  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  ihips  of  " 
war,  the  crews  of  which, — let  me  reckon, — ac- 
cording to  yoar  Polyiius's  calculation,  muftjiave 
ampunted  to  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 

Vol.  I.  R  fand. 
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fand.  And,  in  another  hurricane,  oflF  cape  Pali- 
nuruSj  one  hundred  and  fifty  veffels  were  wrecked^ 
whofe  crews,  by  the  fame  calculation,  made  up 
fixty-three  thoufand.  They  fufFered  alfo  a  third 
terrible  misfortune  of  the  fame  kind  off  cape 
Pachynus. 

JDixerat  kojlis^  perfcquar^  adfequar : 
Dividam  fpolia  ;  exfaturabiiur  anima  mea: 
Siringam  gladium ;  exfcindtt  cos  manus  mea  ;— 
Spiriiu  tuofiavijli ;  oferuit  eos  mare  ♦. 

Blessings  be  on  your  head,  replied  Criio^ 
who  was  fitting  at  the  helm,  for  thefe  pi6us  fenti^ 
ments !  But  let  us  never  forget,  my  dear  friend, 
that  the  power  which  is  called  Fortune,  but  in 
reality  is  Divine  I*rovidehce,  docs  in  faft  equally 
rule  both  fea  and  land«  On  each  element,  innu- 
merable are  the  inftances,  which  hiftory  affords^  of 
the  weaknefs  of  man,  of  the  vanity  of  his  hopes, 
i^nd  the  perpetual  mutability  of  all  his  affairs.  In 
thofe  times,  the  events  of  which  yofi  are  now  con- 
fidering,  it  iis  remarkable,  (hat  the  romans  were 
vifited  by  a  very  heavy  and  unexpeded  reverfe 
of  fortune  on  land  alfo ;  I  mean  that  total  rout 
of  their  legions  in  the  plains  of  Africa^  which 

*  ExoDct.  c.  XV.  ^  to,  See  B.  P.  Lowth's  Fr^USimes 
Utb.  4to.  p.  i6o« 

were 
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were  the  Cannes^  or  rather  the  Carrkm^  of  the 
firft  punic  wan « 

The  charaQef  of  the  unfortunate  commander 
in  that  battle  is  the  fubjeCt  of  a  paper,  with  which 
I  intended  next  to  trouble  you. '  If  you  pleafe^  I 
will  at  preftnt  defire  your  opinion  on  fome  parts 
of  the  hiftory  of  his  life  :  It  does  not  feem  un- 
fuitable  either  to  the  place  in  which  we  now  are^ 
or  to  the  immediate  fubje&  of  converfation. 

The  boat-men  now,  at  the  defire  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  took  in  their  oars,  and  the  veflelreft-. 
ed  without  motion  on  the  calm  and  glafly  furface 
of  the  deep. 


R  E  G  U  L  U  S. 

Xv EGVLUS  lived  at  a  time,  when  the  power 
of  i^dm^  was  rifen  to  a  great  height;  when  (he 
was  fovereign  of  Italy  ^  and  fuccefsfully  ft  nig- 
gling with  Carthage  for  the  dominion  of  all  the 
neighbouring  iflands  and  feas.  As  conful,  he,  in 
conjundion  with  Manlius^  commanded  that  vaft 
roman  fleet,  which  had  on  board  near  five  times 
the  number  of  foldiers  and  mariners  that  manned 

R  2  the 
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the  famous  fpanijk  Armada*?.  ^  With  this  fleet  he 
attacked  the  Carthaginians^  who  lY^re  fuperiouf 
both  in  number  and  {kill :  he  defeated  them  -by 
mere  force  of  valour ;  and  then,  difembarking  on 
the  coaft  of  ^/r jc^,  he  defeated  their  land  forces 
aifo.  He  iiiade  himfelf  mafter  of  two  hundred 
of  their  towns,  and  of  two  hundred  thoufand  cap^ 
tives.  He  advanced  even  to  the  city  of  Tuniiy 
which  is  but  about  fifteen  miles,  diftant  from  the 
gates  of  Car^A^^e  / 

In  the  midft  of  his  fuccefs  and  power^  he 
(howed  himfelf)  in  fome  particulars,  at  leaft,.  fiape- 
riour  to  all  this  influx  of  fortune.  .  Fornotwjth- 
flanding  fuch  high  exaltation,  he  petitioned  the 
roman  fenate  for  leave  to  return  home;  giving 
this  humble  and  moit  amiable  reafon  for  his  re- 

*  This  account  is  foundec}  on  a  comptrifon  of  the  hifto- 
rics  of  Polybius  and  Tbuanus.  By  the  former  of  thcfe  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  number  of  perfons  embarked  in  this  romam 
fleet  amounted  to  one  hundred  ^nd  forty  .tho^^fand^Vt* 
^f  0VfMBr«v  rfTit^  VuyuoLWf  vavrtxsQS  ^wAiavs  wtgt  rtrrmfos  wf 
%att  ^axA  fMJi^xai5«f.— rw»  J«  Katf^^^oftMv  vmf  vtyn  not  ^mx 
fAAf^wias.     POLYH.  lib.  1. 

In  comparifon  with  this,.  hoW  fmall  docs  the/jiffjfj^ -ar- 
mada appear!  4nfumma^  numtrus  nautatum /kit »Bo  milhm^ 
militum  'viginti  millia^  prmUr  nobiki^  ac  /pontaxets.  — — 
ThuaKub,  lib.  89.  cap.'S^—J/ry^'/ account  «/■ /^tf  nvhole 
together^  including  foldiers,  failors,  gallcy-Ilavcs,  He. 
amounts  only  to  29,839  men««— St  r  y  r  £ ,  vol.  3.  Append. 
pag«22i  and  222. 

queft) 
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queft, — That  during  his  long  abfence,  his  private 
effate,  which  was  not  more  than  fourteen  acres  of 
land,  that  fmall  property,  with  which  fo  great 
and  powerfifl  a  commander  was  contented, — lay 
neglefted  arid  uncultivated ;  and  th^  his  wife  and 
children,  who  had  no  other  fupport,  were  thus 
reduced  to  indigence.  The  roman  fenate  an- 
fwered  this  petition,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  the 
times;  not  beftowing  on  him  the  fpoil  of  any  of 
the  conquered  cities,  or  even^  any  part  of  the 
contributions  raifed  from  the  fertile  provinces  of 
that  opulent-  region ;  but  only  aiTuring  him,  as  a 
fufficient  encouragement  for  one,  who  laboured 
only  for  the  fervice  and  defence  of  his  country; 
that  if  he  would  Continue  his  labour^  for  the  pub- 
lic, his  family  fhould  be  fupported,  and  his  little 
field  cultivated,  at  the  public  charge. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  himfelf,  and 
for  many  thoufands  of  his  fellow-creatures,  had 
he  obfei'ved  in  (he  caufe  of  Rome  the  feme  mode- 
ration, as  in  his  own  private  Concerns!  But  with 
forrow  muft  we  own,  that  when  Carthage  lay  at 
his  feet,  fupplicating  for  peace,  Regulus  refufed 
to  grant  it,  except  on  the  moft  oppreffive  terms. 
Shocking  and  inhuman  as  this  a£ti6n  muft  appear, 
it  is  not  however  certain  to  what  caufe  we  are  to 
attribute  it :  whether  to  orders  which  Regulus  re- 
ceived on  this  head  from  the  governtocnt  at  Rome; 
R3  Or 
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or  to  the  erroneous  principles  of  patriotifini  by 
which  he  himfelf  was  probably  mifled. 

Permit  me,  my  dear  fellow-ftudents,  on  this 
occafion  to  exprefs  my  hoj^es,  that  none  of  yoa 
may  ever  forget,  that  patriotifm  is  a  virtue  far 
inferiour  to  philandiropy.  In  your  private  con- 
cerns, may  you  continue  to  abhor  all  fentiments 
of  avarice  and  ambition;  and  not  think  yourfelvei 
at  liberty  to  encourage  the  far  more  hurtful  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  of  the  public,  if  any  of  you  ihould 
ever  be  called  to  prefide  at  the  helm  of  the  brUiJk 
fiate. 

Permit  me  alfo  to  breathe  a  wiSi,  that  the 
frefent  britijh  government  may  be  influenced  by 
a  chriftian,  not  a  7%man  fpirit,  in  putting  a  fpeedy 
end  to  all  thcmiferies  of  this  prefent  war :  a  war, 
which  has  ftained  with  blood  the  feas  and  Ihores 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  May  this  dif- 
mal  havock  be  foon  changed  into  a  juft  and  mo- 
derate, and  therefore  a  wife  and  honourable 
peace! 

I  CANNOT  forbear  communicating  to  you  fcnne 
lines  from  a  copy  of  verfes,  which  my  dear  pupil 
compofed  fome  weeks  ago  on  the  evening  of  Ac 
firft  day  of  may. 

0  gentle 
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0  gentle  breeze^  thai  from  th*  egerian  grot 
Mildly  exhaVJl^  fweet  as  the  cenfer'sfume ; 
Extend  thy  gracious  influence  !  breathe  forth 
O'er  Germany's  wafle plains^  the  blood flain'd  banks 
0/  Oder^  and  fad  Albis !  0  breathe  forth^ 
More  welcome  thou  to  that  aJfliBed  landj 
More  fragrant^  than  the  vernal  zephyr  breathes^ 
Tho  fcatfring  dews  benign^  and  JlowWs  of  thou- 
fand  hues. 

Come^  gentle  breeze  !  calm  all  thisjiorm  of  war; 
Pour  out  thy  balm^  to  healfci  Gallia's  wounds^ 
Andfmooth  o'er  Albion's  feas  each  fwelling  wave. 

But  let  me  fpare  the  blufhes  of  my  dear  pupil, 
—I  had  almoft  called  him  my  dear  fon, — and  re- 
turn to  our  roman  (tudies. 

In  the  hand  of  Providence, *any  inftrumentis 
fufficient  for  any  work.  The  arrival  of  one  man 
at  Carthage^  and  he  of  no  confiderable  rank, 
figure,  or  name,  changed  the  whole  fcene.  The 
roman  pride  and  power  were  laid  level  with  the 
dull  by  one  fpartan ;  and  this  at  a  time,  when  ' 
Sparta  itfelf  was  in  a  very  humble  ftate. 

O  MY  dear  fir,   continued  Crito^  addreffing 

himfelf  to  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen, — 

how  very  fimilar  is  this  cataftrophe  ofRegulus^  to 

R  4  that 
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that  of  Nicias ;  the  account  of  which  I  remember 
your  reading  at  Cambridge  with  much  pleafure, 
in  a  favourite  part  of  your  favourite  author^ 
Thucydides !  One  fm^t  fpartan  was  then  able  to 
overthrow  all  the  athcnian^  as  now  all  the  r<myan 
power. 

Should  you  extend  your  travels  to  Syracuft^ 
with  what  pleafing  melancholy  will  you  there  fur- 
yey  the  fcenes  of  the  misfortunes  of  NiciaSj  and 
vifit  thc4e  vaft  caverns  and  quarriesy  which  were 
the  prifons  of  the  captive  athenians !  RegtUus^ 
like  Nicia^j  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  5— 
I  am  fare  you  remember  Polybius's  fincrefleftions 
on  the  mutability  of  fortune,  while  fpeaking  on 
this  fubjeS:,  and,  notwithftanding  his  high  rank, 
the  once  vi£lorious  roman  fufFered  much  ill  treat- 
ment^  during  a  cjiptivity  of  feveral  years. 

Thfre  is  not  indeed  any  part  of  hiftory,  an- 
fwered  the  cldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  which 
more  ftrongly  attrad:s  my  attention,  than  the  uxi- 
expefted  falls,  the  violent  deaths,  or  long  impri- 
foninent  of  great  men,  whether  civil  or  military. 
—But,  I  interrupt  you. 

Fortune  again  changed,  hid  Crito;  and  the 
Carthaginians  alfo  fufFered  a  heavy  punifhment 
for  their  pride  and  cruelty.     In  one  battle,  near 

Panormus 
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Panormus^  they  loft  no  lefs  than  one  Kundred  and 
twenty  eUphanti^  the  chief  ftrength  of  their  land- 
forces.  Humbled  by  this  ftroke  of  adverfity, 
they  had  recourfe  even  to  their  prifoner  Regulus^ 
and  fent  him  to  Rome  to  negmiate  their  intereft. 

But,  let  me  not  trouble  you,  continued  CHto^ 
laying  down  on  the  fiul-cloth  his  paper  of  notes — 
with  the  tedious  repetition  of  fo  noted  a  ftory,  as 
that  of  the  behaviour  of  this  great  man,  when  ar-' 
rived  at  Rome.  Let  us  rather  employ  ourfelves 
in  duly  reflefting  on  his  example.  He,  fupported, 
though  with  the  utmoft  perfonal  danger,  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  country ;  and  he  obeyed^  even  to 
death,  the  ftri^eft  laws  of  honour  and  juftice. 
How  voluntarily,  indeed,  did  he  refign  himfeif 
again  into  his  enemies  hands!  With  what  refolu- 
-tion  did  he  take  leave  of  his  friends  and  country, 
for  ever!  With  what  compofure  of  mind  did  he 
fail  along  this  very  caafi^  Africa;  to  meet  the  tor- 
tures and  death  which  that  cruel  nation  was  pre- 
paring for  himl 

Inter  moertntes  arnicas 

Egregius  properaret,  exul : 
Atquij  fciehat  quae  jibi  barbarus 
Torior  pararet  /♦ 


*  HoR,  Carm.  lib.iii.  Od.  5. 
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Mod  cruel  indeed,  and  inhuman,  is  generally 
fald  to  have  been  that  fcene ;  but  yet  like  all  other 
fcenes  of  that  nature,  it  may  be  very  inftruftive 
and  ufeful  to  us.  Vix  ulla  contra  dolorem  ac  mor- 
tem foriior  difciplina. 

My  honoured  pupils !  Permit  me  to  call  you 
all  by  that  endearing  name;  You  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  world,  which  you  will  find  full  of  en- 
comiums on  fortitude,  on  the  love  of  juftice  and 
on  patriotifm.  May  it  be,  your  conftant  endea- 
vour, Our^c  voXirevffact'^M  EPFQ,  sou  8  Xoym*  TIci- 
ddfuvoi  TOiQ  viUTspoiQ  Tpo^cud*!,  ftff  Tf  TO  |ifv  fgspi  vAeiovO* 
motere,  fttfr^  mKKo  -  iiviSev  vpo  rs  inuMi*  AXkx  ntu  ei 
mstyayi  Bqpu  7«v  0iov  v{lkq  vt»q  reXevrttv,  yeifotro  Ttf%v 
kyied^*  El  TftUTif  Tu  6£Q  CpiXov,  ravnn  ic^u*.  I  can 
fcarely  wifli  a  happier  death,  even  to  you,  my 
dear  rea/  pupiL 

Quin  ego  non  alio  digner  te/unere^  Palla  t# 

Let  fiot  your  youthful  minds  be  <li(heartened 
or  difmayed  at  the  fevere  trials  which  fometimes, 
though  feldom,  happen  to  virtue.  Moft  willingly 
would  I,  on  this  occafion,  recommend  to  your 
ufe  that  impenetrable  and  invincible  armour,  the 


•  Vide  PlatoMis  K^irttf. 
t  ViRO,  Mm%  xu  169, 
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celeftial  znA  golden  panoply  of  religion^.  But, 
even  an  heathen  moralift  can  in  feme  degree  com- 
fort and  encourage  you,  by  obferving,  that  there 
feems  to  be  no  degree  of  pain,  whether  of  body 
or  of  mind,  that  may  not  be  fupported  or  over- 
come by  refolution,  when  affifted  by  habit  and 
example^ 

Happy,  fure,  are  thofe  young  men,  who,  in 
preparing  themfelves  for  the  labours  of  this  Ibort 
life,  have  even  fuch  an  ess  triplex  as  this  around 
their  breaftst  j  who  dire£l  their  intrepidity  to  the 
moft  noble  purpofes,  particularly,  like  Regulus^ 
to  the  fervice  of  their  country,  and  the  fupport 
of  the  caufe  of  juftice;  and  who,  like  the  contem- 
porary of  ReguluSj  the  youthful  fpartan  Agis^ 
temper  their  fortitude  continually  with  the  mildeft 
humanity  and  benevolence,  even  to  the  laft  breath. 


1  ouCHT  not  to  omit,  continued  Crito  after 
fome  paufe,  to  take  notice,  that  L.  Carcilius  Metel- 

♦  Sec  St,  Paul's  Ep,  to  the  Galatians^  c.  xu  v.  ii,  13, 
14. 

+  Vid,  Hon,  lib.  i.  Oi  g-  The  defence  which  pliilo* 
fophy  affords  to  the  human  mind  amidfl  the  (harp  conflifts 
of  adverftty,  is  no  more  comparable  to  that  of  religion, 
than  was  the  brazen  armour  of  Dsomed  to  the  golden  pano- 
ply of  Glattcus, 

y^fvnxx/'^iouimf  iK»ro(M0m'  tmafiotw*    Iliad*  Z«  236. 
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lus  was  a  hero,  contemporafy,  and  probably  of 
equal  magnanimity  with  Regulus.  By  his  con- 
dud  and  courage  he  gained  that  great  viftory  at 
Panormus^  which  we  juft  now  mentioned;  for  he 
infufed  new  life  and  fpirit  into  the  roman  armies, 
and  gave  them  confidence,  after  Regulus's  defeat, 
to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field.  He  fuftained  after- 
wards, without  any  appearance  of  degenerating 
from  his  former  merit,  feveral  confulfhips,  and 
the  important  office  of  fnagijler  tquiturn.  Rifing 
at  length  to  the  high  dignity  olpontifex  maximus^ 
he  continued  to  exert,  in  the  caufe  of  religion, 
the  fame  magnanimity,  which  in  the  caufe  of  his 
,  country  he  had  Ihown  in  the  field  of  battle. 
His  zeal  was  indeed  worthy  of  a  far  better 
faith. 

.  Let  us  not  forget,  on  our  return  to- Rome^  to 
vifit  that  church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice^  in 
Campo  Vaccina^  which  (lands  on  the  fpot  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Vejla.  There  we  may  properly 
refleft  on  the  fortitude  ofMetelluSj  in  venturing, 
from  religious  motives,  on  the  moft  painful  and 
terrible  kind  of  death. 

But,  at  prefent^  let  us  not  enlarge  on  that 
topic.  Let  us  rather  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
glorious  view  which  is  now  before  our  tyts^  and 

which 
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which  demands  both  our  attention,  and  our  gra* 
titudc.  a 

O  MY  dear  fellow-travellers!  furely  the  works 
of  the  great  and  good  Creator,  are  not  lefs  ad- 
mirable on  this  elementi  than  pn  tli^  land. 

How  bright  is  the  mirrour  of  this  wide  watery 
plain!  T^  fun  £hioes  on  it  with  his  fuUe/l  fplen^ 
dour;  and  a  coot  bfce^e  fr^M^  the  weft  feems  to 
be  rifing,  to  add  new  beauties  to  fo  enrapturing 
a  profped  \>o^  of  £ky  and  Tea.*  . 

Wh I  !«£  Critdyf^^  fpeaJkjfig,  ibpne  iilver  clouds 
began  to  variega^  tl^e  pure  <aaure  of  the  heavens; 
a  gentle  gale -^bC  (be  f^me:  tiifie. /began  to  go  forth 
ov^r  the  waters;  darket^ing  aft  firft  fome  feparat4 
and  4iftin£l  plaxies  of  their  ffurfa^e,  but  in  a  very 
few  miAifciesctiaipgifig  the  colour  of  the  whole  into 
a  deep  green. 

The  waves,  though  fmall  and  low,  were  foon 
ftreaked  imh  a  fnow-wime  fisKam.  The  boat-men 
rearcid  their  macft^  and  fpread  their  fmall  fail ;  the 
veflel  inclined  a  liale  on  one  iide,  and  the  clear 
waters  muhnured  under  the  prow.  The  fervants 
of  the  young  tnglijh  noble^man  feated  themfeives 
at  the  head  of  the  barge,  under  ^the  ihade  of  the 
faU,  and  with  dneir/rench  horns  performed  feve* 

ral 
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ral  flow  and  folcmn  airs.  This  concert  of  water- 
mufic  was  d^ntinued^  widi  fome  intervals,  for 
about  two  hours. 

It  was  now  time  to  fpread  a  cloth  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  bokt,  for  the  cold  provifion  which 
they  had  brought  from  the  inn  at  Nettuno* 

Th  e  converfation afterwards  turned  ontheplea^ 
fant,  though  fliort  voyages,  which  this  company  of 
friends  had  made  together  on  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
land ^  whether  from  Port/mouth  to  the  IJle  of 
Wight^  or  from  Plymouth  to  the  groves  of  Mouni 
Edgecumbe.  Mount  Edgecumbe  they  obferved  to 
bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  fome  parts  of  the 
coaft  of  Italy  ^  both  in  regard  to  the  grandeur  of 
it's  profpefls,  and  the  variety  of  it's  produ£lions; 
many  (hrubs  of  wild  myrtle  fliooting  up  among 
it's  rocks,  and  it's  plantations  of  cyprefs  being  far 
more  flourifhing  than  thofe  in  any  Other  part  of 
England. 

Wh  I L  E  the  company  were  thus  converfing,  the 
felucca  was  imperceptibly  carried  on  by  the  breeze 
feveral  miles  to  the  fouthward  of.  the, port  of  Net- 
tuno;  keeping  indeed  clofe  under  the  fliore,  but 
during  moft  part  of  the  afternoon  direding  it's 
courfe  towards  that  high  promontory^  which  ftill 
retains  the  name  of  the  hill  of  Circt.    On  looking 

at 
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at  it,  Crito's  pupil  could  not  help  recoUeding  fome 
lines  of  the  iEneid,  and  more  in  th^  OdyiTey. 

It  growing  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  boat-men 
tacked  about  on  their  ^return  homeward :  they  had 
Toon  however  recourfe  to  their  oars,  for  the  breeze 
gradually  fell  with  the  fun;  and  the  evening  grew 
at  length  as  perfeftly  calm  and  ferene,  as  ever 
could  be  imagined  to  be  produced  by  the  incan- 
tations of  Circe  herfelf.  Soon  after  fun-fet  the 
ftars  began  to  appear;  the  twilight  in  Italy  being 
very  (hort,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. About  an  hour  afterwards,  juft  as  the  fe- 
lucca entered  the^harbour  of  Nettuno^  the  moon 
arofe. — Spltndet  tremido  Jub^luminc pontus. 

During  this  time,  CriVi pupil,  whofe poetic 
ideas  were  much  enlivened  by  the  fliort  voyage, 
exprefled  a  wifli,  that  the  company  might  be  able 
to  extend  thieir  travels  into  Sicily,  there  ,to  fol- 
low JLneas^  and  Ulyjfes  alfo,  in  their  voyages 
round  the  coafts  of  that  ifland. 

The  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  ardently 
joined  in  the  fame  wifli,  though  from  another 
motive.  How  pleafing  will  it  be,  faid  he,  to 
trace  there  the  great  events  of  the  firft  punic  war! 
What  fatisfadion  mud  a  iiudent  of  that  hi  (lory 
lind^t  in  failing  among  the  ifles  of  Lipara^  and 

rowing 
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rowing  along  the  coaft  of  Panormus,  ovAgri^ 
gcntum!  The  ple^fure  would  be  much  increafecft 
if  h^  had  with  him  in  the  boat  the  (irft,  and  per- 
haps bell  part,  of  FreinJhtmiyLs's  Supplement. 
Pennit  me,  my  dear  friepdsj  to  fancy  inyfelf 
making  that  voyage  with  you,  and  now  landing 
in  the  bay  of  the  ten  years  befieged  city  of  Lily^ 
banimj  the  Troy  of  Navius.  1  remember  your 
Slowing  me  in  Tully,  de  cfaris  Oraioribus^  ^ 
paiTage  relative  to  the  chafa£ler  of  that  poem*. 

If  we  Ihoul^J  really  ipake  the  tottr  of  Sicily^  I 
hope,  we  (hall  aUpt  one  entire  week  to  Lilybcttm. 
Gladly  would  J  fubmit  to  all  the  inconveniencie^ 
of  bad  lodging  there,  if  it  ^ece  only  that  I  might 
be  able  to  ftudy  on  that  fpot  fome  chapters  of 
HamptDtCs  Polyhius ;  particularly  that,  which,  if 
I  recolle£l  right,  relates  the  virtue  of  thf^iuhaaf^ 
Alexo.  Mofi  delightful  a|fo  will  i?e  our  i:ides  i^ 
that  neighbourhood,,  while  we  .fi^all  j^  fpmetim^ 
anipng  the  hiijls,  furvcying  the  fee^ej  pJT  tlje  )^^ 
roifms  of  Amilcar^  the  father  o[  Jff^fiff4k4li  H 
'  other  times  viewing  from  the  fliore  the  profped 
of  the  ^gaUh  If  I  be  not  mift^Jcep,  ^e  of  the 
Vakrian  fajfinply  had  the^ho/iour  of  *flifti<ig  Z^" 
A.CMy^^  Catulus  in  die  great  viftory  gained  neiu*  4^e 
242  iflands.     I  hope  you  will  prevail  on  ywir  tutor 

♦  Vid.  chap,  19. 

to 
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to  favour  us  foon  with  fome  of  his  obfervations 
on  the  charafler  of  each  of  thofe  brave  roman%. 

I  OUGHT  indeed,  anfweredCn^,  tohaveftu- 
died  with  peculiar  care  whatever  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  writers  relative  tp  ihtir  hiftory* 
Among  all  the  worthies  of  thofe  diftinguifhed  fa- 
milies of  the  VaUrii  and  Catuli^  there  are  not  any 
perhaps  more  truly  deferving  your  attention  and 
love,  I  fpeak  not  this  merely  in  compliment 
to  your  judgment,  for  they  certainly  were  authors 
of  a  very  gQod  and  glorious  work;  a  work,  which 
is  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  adion,  that  adorns 
any  part  of  the  whole  republican  hiftory  of  Rome. 

I  MEAN  the  mod  happy  and  truly  glorious  con- 
fequence  of  their  gres^t^viftory  at  the  jEgaUs.  Ill 
indeed  fhould  we  execute  the  defign  of  our  pre- 
fent  roman  ftudies,  were  we  to  be  totally  (ilent 
on  that  head. 

\u  the  engagement  itfelf,  Valerius  Falto  fecms 
to  have  equalled  the  military  condu6l  and  courage 
of  any  of  his  anceftors«  Lutatius  Catulus  alfo  fet 
a  mod  glorious  example  of  the  fame  virtues  to  all 
his  defccndants.  Wounded  in  ilorming  the  breach 
at  the  fiege  of  Drepanum^  Lutatius^  as  foon  as  the 
great  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  in  fight,  ordered 
himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  ^ouch  on  board  hi$ 

Vol.  I,  S  galley, 
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galley,  that  he  might,  though  in  that  conditioo, 
.  ihare  with  his  countrymen  the  danger  of  the  fea- 
fight/  As  foon  as  tliat  was  concluded,  he  fuccefs- 
fully  attacked  Amilcar  by  land. 

But  it  is  not  on  his  warlike  achievements, 
however  great,  that  I  (hould  be  defirous  of  fixing 
your  attention*  Many  were  the  rtftnan  admirals, 
qui  aquor  hoc  in/ecerunt /anguine  punico :  m9Sf 
returned  to  Rome  furrounded  with  the  pride  of 
naval  triumphs.  After  their  deaths,'  their  fepul- 
chres  were  perhaps  ornamented  with  fculptured 
roftral  crowns,  and  feftoons  of  fea-weeds :  But 
the  memory  of  Lutatius  Cctulus  defervcs  far 
higher  honour. 

I  remember  with  great  joy* the  reflexions  of 
one  of  this  company,  fome  months  ago,  when 
from  the  rocks  near  Genoa  he  firft  faw  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.  He  had  that  morning  been  vifiting 
the  Darfena ;  and  had  there,  at  the  expence  of 
about  20 /•  redeemed  from  captivity  9,  poop  old 
turk** — Pardon  me,  my  dear  pupil,  for  thus  re- 
vealing your  charity  and  goodnefs.-^He  after- 
wards went  with  me  to  that  pleafant  walk,  which 
you  know  is  on  the  eaftern  iide  of  the  city,  on  the 
edge  of  the  rocks.    Viewing  thence  the  noble 

♦  The  Barfena  is  that  part  o£  the  docks  at  Gen9a^  where 
the  harhary  flaves  are  conEned. 

profpeft 
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profpe£l  of  this  fea,  he  lamented  with  a  (incere 
figh  the  almoft  perpetual  wars  on  it  between  the 
natives  of  AfrUa  and  of  Europe. 

Littora  liUoribus  contraria,  JtuHiiusundas  2 
^^Arma  amis  s  fugnant  ifjique  nefotes\ 

• 
It  is  a  v«ery  confiderable  honour,  added  be^ 
conferred  upon,  modern  lialy^  that  it  can  reckon 
among  it*s  natives  a  Columbus^  a  Cabot^  and  a 
Vefpucius ;  by  whofe  difcoveries  navigation,  has 
been  extended  far  and  wide  over  the  vaft  AtlantVQ 
ocean.  It  would  be  a  very  confiderable  happi- 
nefs  alfo  to  the  fame  country, ,  if  at  Genoa  or  jat 
Venice^  at  Nafles  or  at  Rome^  fome  true  politi- 
cians  fhould  ever  arife,  able  to  fettle  a  juft  and 
general  plan  of  paciiicatiop  with  Turkey  and  Bar^ 
hary.  Tufcany  has  lately  done  fomething  of  the 
kind.  Thus  might  they  take  one  great  ftep  to- 
wards blefling  their  cQUnt^^ymen  with  the  free  and 
fecure  commerce  of  this  fea ;'  an  ample  field,  that 
lies  eyeq  at  their  doors^  and  feems  created  indeed 
fpr  tl^e  mutual  ))enefit  both  of  Jtaly^  and  of  it'9 
(uropean^  ajiatic^  and  (ifrican  neighbours. 

3uT  it  is  ao  444i^^f^n9)  mifery  to  the  perpetua) 
V^s  qn  t)ii$  i[es^  fh^t  jihe  captives,  on  both  fideS| 
are  .enflavc.d. 

•  ^ncidiv.  6s8, 

S  a  Such 
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Such  were  then  my  dear  pupil's'  reflcaions. 
I  thank  God,  however,  that  the  prefent  wars  on 
the  Mediterranean^  between  the  dates  oi  Italy  and 
Barbaryj  though  produ&ive  of  much  mifery,  arc 
yet  but  as  nothing,  in  comparifon  with  the  bor- 
rours  of  the  firft  funic  war.  In  that  war,  which 
lafted  four  and  twenty  years,  *five  hundred  cart/ia- 
ginian^  and  fevcn  hundred  roman  veffels  of  war 
were  burnt,  funk,  and  deftroyed.  Their  com- 
plements, according  to  your  •  calculation  from 
Polyhius^  will  amount,  I  believe,  to  upwards  of 
five  hundred  thoufand  men.  Add  to  thefe  the 
crews  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  fmaller  veflels, 
which  were  deftroyed  at  the  fame  time.  Add 
alfo  the  great  number  of  foldiers^  and  others, 
who  perifhed  in  Afrita  and  Sicily^  in  many 
bloody  battles  and  fieges, — and  how  horribly 
dreadful  will  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  ! 

How  dear  to  mankind  ought  to  be  the  memory 
of  fuch  true  heroes  as  Lutatius  Catulus !  Warned 
probably  by  the  fatal  example  of  Regulus^  he,  in 
the  height  of  viftory,  wifely  and  virtuoufly  nego- 
tiated aL  peace  widi  the  enemy  on  moderate  terms: 
— for  well  may  they  be  fo  called  in  comparifon 
With  thofe  on  which  Regulus  inGfted.  The  fenatc 
indeed  and  people  of  Rome  made  great  difficul- 
ties in  approving  thefe  conditions :  they  protraft- 
ed  the  negotiation  for  feverai  years;  and  during 

that 
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that  fpace  of  time  behaved,  in  fome  things  very 
lionourably,  in  others  very  perfidioufly  towards 
Carth^e.  The  bleffed  work  of  Lutatius  Catulus  a.C. 
was  at  length  in  fome  manner  concluded* ;  and  35 
the  gates  of  war  were  at  lail  (hut:-— the  only  time 
that  moft  happy  ceremony  was  ever  performed) 
during  the  whole  republican  biilory  of  Rome. 

PACE  TERRA  MARIQUE  ?ARTA. 

*  The  roman  government  made  an  addition  of  fome  ar« 
tides  to  the  treaty  drawn  up  by  Lutatius.  Thefe  articles 
were  very  heavy  on  the  cartbMginians^  and  were,  accorcUng 
to  PofyhiuSf  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fecond  funic  war  ; 
the  miferies  of  which  war  might  perhaps  have  never  had  a 
being,  if  this  treaty  of  peace  had  been  finifhed  with  the 
iame  moderation  and  wiidom,  with  which  it  was  originally 
planned  by  Lutatw^    See  Fo  l  y  b  •  1,  iii* 


S  3  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P-    II. 

SEVENTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION. 


C  Jit  TO  to^ay  found  himfelf  much  indifpored 
with  the  confequenccs  of  a  cold,  caught  by  be- 
ing on  the  water  fo  late  laft  night;  he  would 
however  without  delay  have  attended  his  friends 
on  their  return  to  Romt^  but  they  would  by  no 
means  fufFer  it.  His  grateful  pupil  in  particular 
was  very  anxious  on  his  account. 

Attention  to  health  is  indeed  indifpenfably 
neceflfary  to  all  perfons  who  make  the  tour  of 
Italy ;  there  are  perhaps  but  few  countries  where 
the  negle£i  of  it  is  more  dangerous  or  more  fatal. 

From  a  confideration  of  the  number,  and  im* 
portance  of  the  lives  of  thofe  englijh  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  are  every  year  travelling  into 
Italy  J  it  feems  much  to  be  wiihed,  that  fome  fliort 
medical  treatife  were  publifhed  for  their  ufe ;  to 
be  a  faithful  premonition  of  the  climate  as  it  pre- 
vails iix  various  parts  of  that  fingular  country,—^ 
where  health  and  death  are  frequently  found  n^xt 

door 
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door  neighbours;  containing  alfo  ruks  and  pre« 
fcriptions  properly  founded  on  the  ebfervations 
of  the  moft  judicious  natives,  and  bell  adapted 
to  englijh  conftftutions. 

But  fach  a  treatife  cannot  be  compofed  by  any 
other  hands,  than  thofe  of  a  phyfician,  i^^ho^-be- 
fide  poffeffing  the  due  qualifications  of  his  pro« 
feffion,  has  alfo  been  himfelf  refident  a  confider- 
able  time  in  lialy^  and  particularly  at  Rome. 

The  parents  of  the  robufi  young  traveller,  and 
the  friends  of  the  invalid,  are  almoft  equally  in- 
lerefted  in  the  wiih.  That,  whenever  an  englifk 
phyfician  of  fuitable  abilities  may  happen  thus  to 
vifit  Italy^  he  would  alfo,«-*-at  leaft  during  his 
leifure  hours-^ave  the  charity  to  employ  his  ge- 
nius in  a  work,  fo  very  ufeful  to  his  countrjntneA 
and  fo  highly  for  the  honour  of  his  native  land. 

In  paffing  through  feveral  parts  of  that  coun- 
try,—-particularly  moft  oft  the  low  lands  on  the  fea 
coafts, — Crito^  had  been  conftantly  and  earneftly 
folicitous  for  the  health  of  his  pupil,  though  in 
general  too  regardlcfs  of  his  own. 

By  the  united  perfuafions  therefore  of  the  com- 
pany, he  now  confented  to  defei^  the  journey  to 
Rome  for  three  or  four  days ;  and  in  the  interval, 
S4  to 
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to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  care  of  his  two  favoarite 
phyficians, — Quiet  and  Abilinence. 

During  this  confinement  to  his  chamber,  he 
vould  willingly  have  employed  himfelf  in  the  pro* 
fecution  of  his  roman  ftudies;  his  paper  of  notes^ 
jrelative  to  the  two  or  three  following  charadersi 
not  being  as  yet  reduced  to  their  proper  form* 
His  affefttonate  pupil  however  would  not  allow 
him  to  give  any  kind  of  attention  to  them  in  his 
prefdnt  illnefs;  and,  eSeQually  to  prevent  him 
from  fo  fatiguing  an  .application  of  mind,  that 
worthy  young  man  defired  a  perufal  of  his  notes. 
He  then  perfuaded  his  two  friends  to  fet  them- 
felves  a  week's  exercife  during  their  prefent  leir 
fure;  that  is,  each  to  choofe  the  chara&er  which 
was  moft  pleafing  to  him,  and  to  draw  it  up  in 
his  own  way,  though  principally  from  Crib's 
materials. 

CRITO  moft  gladly  and  thankfully  confented 
to  this  propofaU  In  the  mean  time  his  indifpoC- 
tion  went  off,  and  his  health  was  perfe&Iy  re- 
eft^blifhed. 

On  the  next  wednefday  and  thurjday  he  at- 
tended his  young  friends  in  vifiting  the^fine  church 
and  palace  at  Jj^cUuno^  and  the  fevcral  beautiful 
villas  near  Cafo  d'Anzio.    On  friday  they  all  left 

NaiMOs 
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Nettunoj  and  fetting  out  very  early,  to  avoid  the 
heats,  found  themfelves  at  noon  arrived  within 
about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 

They  ftopt  to  riefrefh  themfelves  at  an  inn  in  a 
country  town,  not  far  diftant  from  the  foot  of 
Monte  Albanoj  and  ftaid  there  during  the  hot  hours 
of  the  afternoon. 

To  amufe  the  time,  .Crito's  pupil  took  down  a 
map  of  Lombardy  which  hung  in  the  room,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table. 

Hz  furvc^ed  it  with  great  pleafure ;  tracing  out 
upon  it  the 'tour  which  he  made  laft  autumn 
through  that  country,  and  recolle&ing  fome 
pleafing  idea  at  every  place.  He  repeated  feveral 
lines  from  the  modern,  as  well  as  from  the  ancient 
poets,  defcriptiye  of  the  fcenes  that  beautify  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  How  numerous,  faid  he^  are 
ihefe  other  fireams,  which  rufli  forth  to  fertilize 
this  happy  region!  fome  defcending  from  the 
Apennines^  others  more  exuberantly  from  the 
Alps !  How  magnificent  is  that  long  northern  wall 
of  the  latter  mountains,  which  the  great  hand  of 
nature  •feems  to  liave  built  as  a  warm  fheker  for 
.the  rich  and  various  fruits  of  this  garden  of 
Europe  ! 
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If  one  of  Milton's  good  angels  had  ever  alighu 
^d  on  the  fummit  of  thefe  Alpine  or  Apennine 
mountains,  how  rapturous  would  have  been  his 
fpeech,  on  viewing  and  hailing  the  profped  of 
this  earthly  paradife ! 

Yet  perhaps  on  the  whole,  continued  he,  after 
fome  paufe  for  cool  refleftion,— there  are  other 
countries  in  Europe^  no  lefs  blefled  by  Provi« 
dence,  both  as  to  fertility  of  foil,  and  convenience 
of  fituation.  Alas!  how  often  has  this  feem- 
ingly-impregnable  fortification  of  the  Alps  been 
fcaled  by  gauls  and  lombards^  and  many  other 
rough  nations  of  the  north !  Far  better  is  that 
watery  fortification,  with  which  our  happy  ifland 
is  furrounded; — a  barrier  almoft  impregnable^ 
while  Providence  continues  to  proted  our  naval 
j)ower.  Such,  I  remember,  were  your  reflec- 
tions on  this  fubjeft,  my  dear  tutor,  while  in  a 
journey  through  Devon/hire  we  had  almoft  con- 
tinually  the  fea  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
many  winding  vallies,  full  of  the  gardens  of 
Pomona^  blulhing  with  bloom:  far  more  beautiful, 
at  leaft  to  an  englijk  tye^  than  the  vineyards  and 
olive-gardens,  the  rice-grounds  and  mulberry 
plantations  of  Lomhardy. 

LOMBARDYj  replied  Cn7a,— drawing  liis 
chair  to  the  table  on  which  the  map  lay — ^like 

other 
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other  fertile  countries^  has  been  in  different  ages 
•the  lot  of  different  people :   for  befide  thpfe  nor- 
thern nations  whom  you  mention,  many  colonies 
were  planted  there  in  much  earlier  times,  by  the 

ttrufcanSj  and  the  remans. 

When,  and  in  what  manner  the  etru^cans  fet« 
tied  in  it,  whether  by  confeht  of  the  original  in* 
habitants,  or.  by  fbrcej  I  know  not.  The  remans 
Centered  it  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firft 
jpunic  war. 

At  that  timi^  gi^eat  jealoufies  mutually  pre* 
vailed  betwixt  the  rofnans  and  the  cif alpine  gaulsi 
end  confiderable  preparations  alfo  were  made  oik 
either  fide,  for  felf-defence.  The  flame  of  War 
was  unhappily  kindled  by  the  tribune  Caiw 
Flaminius. 

Yo  u  may  peAaps  be  able  to  recolleft  his  cha- 
raQer,  as  drawn  by  Polyhius^ .  and  other  writers 
•of  the  roman  hiftory.  He  was  brave,  but  fiill  of 
paffion  and  rafhnefs;  highly  conceited,  though 
deftitute  of  any  really  ufcful  talents,  whether  mi- 
litary or  political.  He  was  irreligious :  he.was 
immoderately  fond  of  popular  applaufe,  for  die 
gaining  of  which  he  was  indeed  particularly  well 
formed.  He  was  a  flatterer  of  the  pride  and  ava* 
rice  of  the  people. 

YXT 
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YeT)  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget  to 
give  him  thofe  praifes,  to  which  he  is  juftly  en- 
titled. . 

Very  exemplary  was  his  behaviour  to  his  h^ 

A.C.  ther  at  the  Rojlra^  though  he  was  then  tribune. 

^8^  Very  exemplary  alfo,  was  that  great  public  work^ 

^•^*  of  which  he  was  the  author,  while  a  cenfor;   I 

mean  that  long  paved  road^  of  which,  in  our 

journey  from  Rimini  to  Rome^  we  faw  feveral 

confiderable  fragments  ftill  remaining. 

Probably  likewife  we  may  with  juftice  attri* 
bute  to  him  the  firft  building  of  that  famous  Circiu^ 
on  the  ruins  0(f  which  the  Mattei  palace  now  (lands. 
Laftly,  he  feems  to  have  behaved  well  in  his 
praetorfliip  of  Sicily  **  But,  whatever  might  be 
his  merit  on  thefe  accounts,  yet  certainly,  he  was 
in  other  refpe£ls  the  occaGon  of  very  much  mifery, 
not  only  to  the  cif alpine  gauls^  but  to  Rome  alfo. 

$ei  ahfit  Caii  Flaminii  memoria.  . 

Let  us  much  rather  give  our  attention  to  the 
a£lions  of  bis  contemporaries,  the  two  confuls 
jEmilius  Papus^  and  the  brave  C  Atilius^  the  fon 

A.C.iof  iJr^u/w5,  who  died  for  his  country  in  this  cifaU 

^^^  pine  war. 

*  VicL  Livjf  lib.  xxxiii*  chap.  42. 

At 
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At  the  fame  period  flourilhied  Marcellusj  Pan- 
luSf  and  Fahius.  Thofe  three  heroes,  who  fo 
eminently  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the'  fecond 
war  with  Carthage^  were  alfo  at  the  head  of  the 
roman  date  during  this  war  with  Lomhardy*. 
Their  virtues  indeed, — ^like  thofe  of  the  other 
heroes  of  ancient  Rome — are  very  unhappily 
mingled  with  many  faults  and  defers,  but  ftill, 
they  highly  defcrve  our  ftudy. 

It  was  therefore  with  peculiar  fatisfaQion  I 
heard,  that  yourfelf,  my  dear  pupil,  and  your 
two  worthy  friends  had,  during  my  late  indifpofi- 
tion  at  Ndtunoy  kindly  employed  yourfelves  in 
examining  their  characters. 

If  I  be  not  miftaken,  you  told  me,  that  your 
friends  intended  to  favour  me  with  a  fight  of  their 
compofitions  on  thofe  fubjeSs,  at  the  time  when 
ve  fliould  be  vifiting  the  antiquities  faid  to  be  dill 
remaining  on  the  fummit  of  the  Allan. moMnX^n. 
Wc  arc  now,  my  dear  fir,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  plate :  Why  then  may  we  not  fufpend  our 
journey  to  Rome  till  to-morrow  morning,  and  in 
the  mean  time  take  an  evening's  ride  to  the  very 

.  •  F/iitMi,  eonfuliiirumj  CFlaminio^  frihuwBplehh^  ^moad 
fotuit  reftitit,  agrum  Pkenum  ist  Gallicum  'viritim  amtrd 
ftmatut  au^hitatim  diviJentu      Cicbxq,    de  Sene£lute| 

fpot? 
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fpot? — ^The  landlord  of  the  iivn,  perhaps,  wilLpro«^ 
vide  us  fome  hprfes ;  for  the  ftfcent  of  the  moun« 
tain  is  fo  fteep^  that  you  cannot  attempt  it  in  your 
(oach. 


CRITO'S  propolal  being  complied  with,  the 
company  ordered  their  horfes,  and  in  about  an 
hour  arrived  at  Rocca  del  Papa.  The  town-ftands 
on  a  rock,  half  way  up  the  fteep  and  woody  nor- 
thern fide  of  the  mountain  of  Alha.  Thence  an 
ancient  paved  road,  better  preferved  perh^s 
than  any  other  in  Italy ^  winds  up  to  the  fupimit« 
Thexompany,  during  the  flow  a&ent,  had  fre^ 
quent  opportunities  of  admiring  the  extenfive  pro- 
fped.  In  pity  to  their  horfes  they  at  length  alight- 
cd)  and  wsdked  up  to  the  top. 

Ik  that  mofi,  augujl  Jituation  (he  celebrate^ 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis  once  ftpod;  but  tb^ 
found  fcarce  any  ruifis  of  it  vifible,  excepting 
only  fome  traces  of  it's  foundations :  among  whid) 
a  liule  foliury  monaftery,  or  rather  hermi|age|  if 
BOW  placed. 

However  difappointed  we  may  be,  faid  Criio^ 
as  to  thofe  remains  of  ancient  architejElure,  which 
we  might  juftly  expeft  to  have  found  in  fi»cli. 

a  place 
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at  place  as  this ;  yet  I  am  very  glad  on  feveral  ac- 
counu  that  we  have  come  hither  this  afternoon. 


This  mountain,  next  after  the  Capitoline  hill, 
was  the  principal  feat  of  religion  in  the  roman  na- 
tion. 

Bits  I D  E9,  in  purprefent  courfe  of  roman  (Indies, 

wc  are  juft  now  arrived  at  thofe  times,  when  C.  ^*^^ 
...  231 

Papirius  firft  introduced  the  cuftom  of  afcending 

in  triumph  to  this  temple. 

But  I  feel  royCtlf  rather  tired  with  our  walk: 
Permit  me  then  to  fit  down  on  this  bank,  and  liftea 
with  pleafure  to  your  compofitions. 

Your  fervants  will  hold  the  horfes  at  fbme  dif- 
tance :  The  poor  monk,  I  fee,  has  already  em« 
ployed  Himfelf  ib  kindly  drawing  fome  water  for 
them:  he  will  not  underftand  our  converfation  on 
ihefe  heathen  fubjeds,  even  if  we  fpoke  in  italun^ 
After  you  have  favoured  me  with  your  compofi- 
dotis^  we  may,  if  you  pleafe,  make  him  a  fhort 
vifit  at  his  cell  *• 

By 

«  • 

•    ♦The  reclufis  who  lived  hcr^  tn  the  year  J1760  was,   I 
believe,  one  of  the  fociety,  called  ptiffi^nifti,    . 

The  fafiwifti  were  «  number  of  priefts  9ad  rnoaks,'  who 
fome  £ew  years  aga  formed  themfelves  intp  a  fp^iety  on  tb^ 
following  account* 

Tho 
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By  the  unanimous  defire  of  the  whole  company, 
the  youngeft  and  noblefl  of  our  hriUJh  youths  was 
the  firll  who  fpoke. 

Little  did  I  imagine,  faid  he,«that  I  Ihould 
ever  have  been  made  happy  by  fuch  an  employ- 
ment as  this ;  my  abilities  indeed  being  very  un- 
equal to  it ;  and  my  attention,  fince  our  arrival 
at  Romc^  having  been  chiefly  given  to.  the  hiftory, 
not  of  it's  virtues,  but  of  it's  fine  arts;— «  pleafing 
furely,  however  inferiour  ftudy, 
• 

My  thoughts  have,  you  know,  been  almoft 
conitantly  employed  on  the  fubje6l,  either  of 
fculpture  or  of  painting.  I  n  each  of  thofe  amiable 
fciences  I  have  been  for  thefe  four  months  paf^ 
daily  furrounded  by  many  chef  d'ltuvrts^  which 

The  poor  country  people,  who  cultivate  the  unwhole* 
foxne  parts  of  the  romau  pampagna,  have  but  little  ecclefi- 
afUcatinflru^lion ;  few  of  theclersy  choofing  to  venture  in- 
to places  where  the  air  is  of  fo  peftilential  and  fatal  a  nature^ 
cfpeclally  to  all  who  are  not  accu domed  to  it. 

To  fupply  this  defefl,  thefe  monks  and  priefts  voluntarily 
offered  to  go  and  fettle  in  the  word  parts  of  the  country; 
and|  as  they  could  have  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  cer- 
tain death,  they  therefore  took  the  name  oi  paffi$nifiu 

Moft  laudable  and  admirable  was  the  exceflive  benevo* 
lenceofthisdefign;  but  it  was  fufpended  by  order  of  the 
roman  government ;  it  being  thought,  that  the  public  ought 
Xofre/erve  the  lives  of  thofe  perfons,  who  could  fo  vciy 
gcneroufly  devote  them. 

On  the  fufpenfionof  the  inflitutiOn,  this  monk  retired  to 
the  folitude  of  a  religious  houfe  on  the  mountaiaof  Alba, 

defcrve 
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deferve  the  perpetual  ftudy  of  the  mod  eminent 

^aftifts;  and  which  are  capable  of  exciting  at  length 

the  admiration  even  of  the  moft  ignorant  fpe^tor, 

*— fuch  as  myfelf. 

I 

fi  £  r  o  R  E  our  kind  tutor  began  his  prefent  courfe 
of  ledures,  I  fcarcely  ever  had  leifure  or  inclina- 
tion to  think  on  any  of  the  great  men  of  ancient 
Rome^  thofe  only  excepted,  wlio  were  patrons  of 
the  fine  art$. 

Such  was  Marcellus  ;  who  did  not  difdain  the 
credit  of  fo  elegant  a  patronage,  however  glorious 
he  might  be  in  other,  much  fupcri&ur  refpefls. 

On  this  account  I  have  more  than  once  done 
myfelf  the  pleafure  of  reading  his  Ufe  in  PlutarcK^ 
fince  our  arrival  at  Rcmc^  and  on  the  fame  ac- 
count, it  was  with  particular  fatisfaQipn  that  I  re- 
ceived lad  week  at  Ntttuno^  the  papers  relative  to 
hi3  chafafien 

What  I  have  now  to  fay  on  that  fubjeft  is,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  almoft  totally  borrowed  from  thefe 
papers  of  our  good  tutor.  But,  as  he  doubtlefs 
expefls  me  to  have  been  induftrious  enough  to 
add  fomething  of  my  own  on  the  occafion,  I  muft 
defire,  that  in  thofc  parts  of  my  declamation^ — if  it 
may  be  called  by  that  colhge-nzmc^^^l  may  be 
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heard  with  the  fame  polite  candour,  good-naiure, 
and  friendly  indulgence,  with  which  I  have  beea 
always  favoured  by  this  company. 

MARCELLUS. 

MaRCELLUS  was  of  a  plebeian  family :  but 
his  reputation  from  his  earlieft  youth  was  fuch,  as 
probably  put  to  the  blufli  many  of  the  moft  noble 
fatrician  youths  his  contemporaries. 

'  DuRtNG  his  firft  campaign,  in  one  of  the 
bloody  battles  of  the  Jirjl  punic  war^  though  thei^ 
if  I  be  not  miftaken,  a  mere  ftrippling,  he  fhield- 
ed  and  faved  the  life  of  his  beloved  brother,  with 
the  moft  manly  fortitude.  For  this  noble  adion 
he  was  immediately  crowned  with  military  honours 
by  his  general. 

In  the  following  years  of  his  life,  his  merit 
(hone  continually  forth  with  augmented  fplendour. 
AH  ranks  of  men  feem  to  have  united  in  his  ap- 
plaufe.  He  was  chofen  curule  asdile  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  ele6ied  into  the  college  of  ang%r%  by 
the  priefts. 

But  it  is  much  more  to  his  glory,  that  his  vir- 
tues were  uncorrupted  by  pride }  and  were  con- 

ftantly 
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ftantly  increafing,  together  with  his  honours  and 
his  years. 

Dor  I  NO  the  important  war  with  the  cif alpine 
gaulsj  we  find  Marctllus  not  only  advanced  tQ  A.C. 
the  confulfliip,  but  intrufted  alfo  with  the  moft  ^^^ 
honourable  privilege  of  choofing  his  brother-ccm? 
ful  and  colleague.  He  made  the  nobleft  ufe  of 
this  privilege,  by  immediately  fixing  his  choice 
on  Scipio^  the  father  of  the  great  Africanus. 

POLYBIUS  fays,  that  at  this  time  the  gauls 
offered  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions,  but  thefe 
confuls  prevailed  to  have  all  thoughts  of  peace 
rejefted.  A  great  ftain  on  their  memory,  if  true: 
Yet,  let  us  remember,  on  the  other  h^nd,  Fl%^ 
iarch  is  of  opinion,  that  the  gauU  themfi^lvea  oc^ 
eafioned  the  continuance  of  hoftilemeafiires. 

As  to  the  particulars  of  the  condu£t  and  cou- 
rage  of  Mareellus  in  the  following  campaign,  per- 
haps it  will  be  needlefs,  fays  our  kind  tutor,  in 
thefe  papers  which  I  have  in  my  hands,  to  trou- 
ble this  company  with  a  repetition  of  them. 

But  a  few  months  have  elapfed,  fince,  while 
Bi  MiUn^  you  recollected  with  pleafure,  that 
tender  the  walls  0/  that  gnat  tity  h«  routed  th^ 

T  2  enemies 
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enemies  of  his  countiy,   and  faved  from  deftnic- 
iioh  the  army  of  his  illuftrious  brother  coofuU 

Still  lefs  time  is  pkfled,  fince,  while  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old 
Clajlidium^  you  inquired  for  thai  field,  in  which 
Marccllus  fignalized  his  fortitude,  by  the  defeat 
of  a  numerous  gallic  army,  and  by  his  perfonal 
engagement  with  it's  king. 

Th  I  s  cifalpine  campaign  is  confidered,  both  by 
the  poets  and  {liftorians  of  antiquity,  as  a  very 
fplendid  part  of  the  hiftory  of  our  hero :  But,  as 
our  travels  through  Lomhardy  have  fo  lately  reim- 
prefled  on  our  minds  the  memory  of  it's  great 
events,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  dwell  any 
longer  upon  it ;  efpecially  as,  in  the  very  next 
year  after  Marcellus\  vidory  at  Clajiidiwn^  a 
much  greater  anugonift  rofe  againft  him. 

HANNIBAL  then  entered  on  his  government 
of  Spain. 

This  great  name  cannot  fail  to  draw  and  en* 
gage  your  chief  attention. 

.   HANNIBAL^  foon  after  his  nomination  to 
that  government^  defeated  one  hundred  thoufand 

fpaniards 
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fpaniards  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus ;  befieged 
the  great  city  of  Saguntum^  vith  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men;  and  marched 
from  Catthagtna  with  amazing  rapidity  to  Lorn* 
hariy.  Expectations  indeed  of  fuppHes  and  affiftT 
ance  from  Lomhar.dy  feem  to  have  been  his  prin* 
cipal  motives  for  croffing  the  Alps^  and  invading 
J4aly  on  thai  fide* 

». 

In  Tegard  to  Hannibats  famous  paflage  over 
the  AlpSf  continued  the  worthy  young  nobleman^ 
I  remember  to  have  been  favoured  with  mucl^ 
pleafing  inftru£tion  from  ^ou,  dear  fir^  and  from 
your  learned  pupil ;  I  mean,  during  our  flow, 
but  not  tedious  week's  journey,  from  Lyons  to 
Turin;  while  you  were  daily  explaining  to  me 
(he  natural  hiftory  of  that  wonderful  region. 

Many  judicious  folyhian  reflexions  alfo,  in 
regard  to  the  following  a£lions  of  Hannibal,  have 
I  heard  from  this  my  other  dear  fellow-traveller. 

Whsn  we  were  together  in  Lombardy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Placcntia,  we  crofled  the  broad 
bed  of  the  Trebia,  on  purpofe  that  we  might  fur« 
vey  the  adjoining  field  of  battle.  We  afterwards^ 
when  in  Tufcany,  with  the  fame  curiofity  defcend- 
cd  from  the  high  hill  of  Cortona,  to  iht.TkraJi- 
mcne  lake;  and  pafied  fome  hours  in  the  fields 
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nczT  Ojiaiaznd  Sanguindo;  thofc  two  villages^ 
AX.  the  names  of  which  arc  perhaps  memorials  of  Ao 
^^7  dreadful  havoc  made  there  of  Flamnius's  array. 
Probably  in  ovLvnta  politan  journey,  I  ihall  have 
the  melancholy  plcafure  of  attending  you,  my  dear 
friends,  to  the  plains  of  Cannm  alfo  ♦• 

But,  not  to  wander  too  far  from  my  prefent 
.  fubjeft,  let  me  return  to  our  tutor's  papers* 

It  feems  highly  to  the  honour  otMarctllus^ 
ihat,  immediiaitely  after  the  battle  of  Canntt^  the 
roman  fenate  fliould  call  him  from  the  fea-coaft, 
where  he  was  ftationed^  and  entruft  to  him  the 
command  of  the  troops  at  Canufium ;  the  only 
army  which  the  republic  then  had,  to  oppofe  to  a 
viftorious  and  formidable  enemy. 

To  Canufium^  which  h}n  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cannct^  Marcellus  then  haftened  with  the  utmoft 
difpatch.  But  as  to  the  particular  a&ions  of  this, 
and  feveral  other  of  his  campaigns  againft  Hanni- 
ialj  we  have  no  occafion  to  review  and  examine 

*  Great  as  the  militarjr  abilities  of  Hanwihal  were,  yet 
for  the  honour  of  Greece  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  how 
much  he  was  aflifted  in  all  his  vi^ries  fy  mjpanam. 

HanniM  Italiam  fititmruf  loDedmrnwinm  d^Q^rem  fu^ 
Jivif  arm^rttm  ;  cujus  inonitis  ioi  conJuUs  unimfjnt  legiuut^ 
i^/erier  Mumerc  at  nfiriinSf  t'Mteremit. 

VsGSTi vs  de  re miUtari.    Prol.  ad  Lib.  iii. 

them 
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ihcm  minutely :  perhaps  they  may  be  proper  fub- 
ytQi%  for  the  ftudy  of  a  young  officer;  they  may 
highly  merit  the  comments  of  fucb  a  writer  as 
Folard;  but  for  this  company,  vhofe  education 
has  been  in  fciences  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  art  military,  it  will  be  fufficient  merely  to  ob- 
ferve,  on  the  whole,  that  Marcellus^  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  his  own  daring  refolutton,  mixed  with 
that  judicious  condufl,  which  became  a  general 
of  his  knoVn  abilities  and  long  experience^  was 
able  to  change  the  whole  face  of  that  dreadful 
Var. 

Hs  difpelled  the  general  conftemation  of  the 
rofrum  armies ;  he  awakened  their  ancient  intre- 
pidity ;  he  filled  them  with  an  eager  defire  to  meet 
again  in  the  field  their  lately-reputed  invincible 
enemies;  and  with  a  moft  unfiiaken  refolution, 
never  to  yield,  even  to  Hannibal  himfelf. 

In  how  many,  the  moft  obftinate  engagements 
ciid  he  ftruggle  with  him  for  viftor)',  being  nev^er 
thoroughly  conquered,  and  fometimes  rather  viQo- 
rious !  With  what  invincible  fortitude  and  inde- 
fatigable induftry,  did  he  czxnjron  that  his  great 
antagonijl  the  elogium,  that  Mauellus  was  the 
only  man,  who,  when  conqueror,  never  took  any 
reft  himfelf ;  and  when  conquered,  never  gave 
any  to  bis  enemy !  Adverfity  always  infpiring  him 
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with  frefli  and  firmer  fortitude,   and  ftjU  urging 
him  on  to  perfeverance  in  new  liibours.    Quotidic 
Jimul  orientem  folemj   &  ronanaU  Mem^   duce 
Marcelh^  in  camfis  tidendam  effe. 

.  This  noble  elogium  on  Marcellus^  wbfle 
living,  was  greatly  increafed,  by  the  ftill  moie 
noble  manner  in  which  the  laft  honours  were 
paid  to  him  when  dead,  by  the  fame  great  cariha* 
ginian. 

MARCELLUS  was  cut  off  by  an  unexpe&ed 
accident,  the  confequence  t  of  the  only  rafli 
aQion,  perhaps,  of  his  life.  Hannibal^  on  the 
.  news  of  this  unexpected  event,  rode  up  to  the 
place,  and  admired  his  corpfe,  while  lying  on 
the  field :  without  uttering  the  leajl  infuUing  ex- 
prejjion  over  it^  orjhowing  the  leaJl  kind  of  joy  at 
the  fall  of  him,  who  was  fo  great  and  formidable 
an  adverfary. 

HANNIBAL  had  on  former  occafions  been 
conftantly  attentive  in  ordering  the  proper  funeral 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  bodies  of  feveral  toman 
generals,  particularly  of  Paulus  and  Gracchus. 
But  of  Marccllus  he  himfelf  performed  the  bu^ 
rial  rites  in  the  mo^  magnificent  manner :  adorn- 
ing his  pile  with  the  nobleft  ornaments,  and  with 
the  greateft  rcfpeCt^  fending  the  afhes  to  his  fon 

at 
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at   Rimt^   in  ah  urn  of  filver  covered  with  a 
crown  of  gold. 

Magnanima  invidid  virtus  caret, 

Wh  £ N  we  confider this,  and fome  other  a6iions 
of  Hannibal^  have  we  not  reafon  to  wifli,  that  his 
life  alfo  had  been  written  by  Plutarch  ? 

PLUTARCH^  with  proper  candour  and  con- 
cern, would  certainly  have  acknowledged  the 
real  blots  in  HannibaVs  charaQer:  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  he  would  alfo  have  done  full 
juftice  to  all  the  bright  parts  of  it.  He  would 
have  been  peculiarly  diligent  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  all  his  a£is  of  humanity,  and  his  gene* 
rolity  of  heart ;  for  even  Hannibal  wm  fometimes 
generous  and  humane.  We  fliould  then  probably 
have  feen  the  fcales  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
this  famous  Carthaginian  held  with  a  fteady  and 
impartial  hand. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  Plutarch^  I  frequently 
indeed  think  of  that  balance^  which  Des  Piles 
contrived,  for  weighing  the  excellencies  and 
defeAs  of  the  famous  chara£ters  in  painting. 
Plutarch  perhaps  has  done,  what  Des  Piles  pro- 
pofed. 

Pardon, 
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Pardon,  my  dear  ilir,  thefe  digreffions.  I 
am  To  little  praflifed  in  comp6{ition,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  be  perpetually  falling  into  thefe,  and 
other  much  greater  faults.  I  knqw  you  will  allow 
me  to  talk  in  my  own  common,  way. 

Some  few  weeks  ago,  while  you,  dear  fir,  and 
your  good  pupil  were  otherwifc  engaged, — ^in  a 
works  as  I  afterwards  found,  of  great,  though 
concealed  charity, — I  perfuaded  the  elder  of  my 
two  dear  friends  to  take  a  morning's  airing  with 
me  in  the  -coach,  from  our  lodgings  on  our  be* 
loved  Monti  Pinciano^  to  that  place,  ad  Portam 
CafienaMj  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
fituation  of  the  fplendid  temple,  ere6:ed  by  Mar* 
cellus  to  Honour  and  to  Virtue^  We  found  indeed 
nothing  there,  but  fome  fliapelefs  and  uncertain 
ruins :  The  morning-air  however,  chiefiy  owing 
to  his  converfation  on  the  fubjeS^  was  very  plea- 
fam.  On  our  return  home  we  retired  to  our  fe« 
veral  apartments  :  when  he,  with  frefh  ardour, 
refumed  his  patriotic  ftudies ;  and  I  fat  down  to 
amufemyfelf,  asufual,  with  fome  of  the  drawings 
of  ancient  archiie£lure  and  fculpture,  that*  lay  on 
my  table. 

Whi;.£  thus  employed,  I  recolle6ted,  that  men- 
tion is  fomewhere  made  by  the  ancient  writers,  of 
a  monument  that  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 

Marccllus. 
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Martellus.  If  that  monument  were  built  fooa 
after  his  death,  I  thought  it  moil  likely  to  have 
been  a  fquare  fepulchre  of  tiburtine  ftone,  ac- 
cording to  the  mingled  grandeur  and  fimplicity  of 
the  roman  works  in  thofe  times : — If  later,  it 
might  more  probably  be  a  pillar,  or  triumphal 
arch. 

I  THEN  took  up  a  drawing  of  that  magnificent 
triumphal  arch  of  Conjl&ntine,  through  which  we 
had  juft  paiTed ;  and  indulged  myfelf  during  the 
remainder  of  the  morning,  in  the  following  rr- 

verie. 

If  fuch  a  triumphal  arch  had  been  ere£led  to 
At  memory  of  MarcelluSf  in  what  manner  might 
it  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  moft  fuitably  adorned? 

A  PR  OP  EH  fubjeft  for  one  of  it's  richeft  bas- 
reliefs  would  certainly  be  the  eredion,  or  dedi- 
cation, of  the  temple  to  Honour  and  to  Virtue^ 
You  remember  the  figures  of  thofe  goddefie^  on 
the  confular  coins  of  the  Cordian  family. 

The  other  fquare  bas-reliefs,  within  the  arch, 
and  on  each  of  it*s  fronts  and  fides,  might  con, 
iain  the  various  heroi&is  of  MurccUiis  againft  the 

'    •  The  dedication  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  the  fon 
'  ^IMmrctUus^  about  three  yean  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

car^ 
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Carthaginians^  during  the  firft  and  fecond  pwdc 
war. 

The  four  tondi^  or  round  companments  on  the 
northern  front,  might  reprefcnt  the  principal  ac- 
tions of  the  war  in  Lomhardy  ;  and  the  triumph  of 
Marcellusy  carrying  the  opimafpolia. 

BuT^ — ^how  fuperiour  would  be  the  AibjeQs  of 
the  Jour  rich  iondi  on  thtjoidhtrnfacciata !  In 
what  beauty  of  fculpture  may  we  imagine  the  yf  ci- 
lian  heroifms  of  Marcellus  to  be  there  defcribed  ? 

IN  one  0/ thefe  compartments^  he  might  appear, 
as  he  did  in  the  hour  of  ftohning  Syracufci  that 
18)  preferring  the  lives  and  liberties  of  her  citi- 
zensy  and  faving  the  city  itfelf  from  utter  deftruc- 
tion.  He  lamented,  it  is  faidf  the  other  calami* 
ties  of  war,  which  it  was  not  in  his  poVfcr  to  pre* 
vent;  and  even  Ihed  tears  at  the  fall  of  a  city, 
during  the  triennial  fiege  of  which,  he  and  hxi 
whole  army  had  fuffered  fo  confiderably. 

In  faying  this,  my  dear  friends,  I  do  not  in- 
tend a  panegyric,  indifcriminately,  on  all  the  ac« 
tions  of  thofe  Jicilian  campaigns.  Livy  himfelf 
fpeaks  with  fome  doubt  of  the  condu6i  of  the 
romans^  with  refpeft  to  the  unhappy  city  of  Ennai 
and  as  to  Syracufc^  I  am  fure  none  of  this  com- 
pany 
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pany  ever  perufed  the  hiftory  of  it's  (aU^  without 
fome  heart-felt  concern :  A  concern,  thapwill  be 
greatly  revived,  if  everwefhould  ourfelveV  vifit 
that  city,  and  view  the  defolate  ruins  fcattered  on 
the  Ihore  of  Acradina. 

You  will  confider  how  far  the  conqueft  of  Sy- 
racufe  was  founded  in  juftice.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  that  the  j3^- 
racufan government  had  taken  arms  againft  Rome; 
and  that  with  the  greateft  obftinacy  they  had  re- 
fufed  all  propofals  of  peace.  It's  fall  too  was 
foftened,  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  greateft  mo- 
deration and  humanity, — the  very  ftretch  of  cle^- 
mency  and  commiferation  in  the  conqueror.  As 
fuch  the  conduft  of  Marccllus  is  defcribed  by 
many  authors,  and  particularly  by  Plutarch;  who^ 
asa^rectan,  and  a  man,  doubtlefs  felt  much  con- 
cern for  the  Jyracufans.  In  thofe  miferable 
timeS)  indeed,  as  our  good  tutor  remarks  in  a  note 
on  this  pafiage,  the  laws  of  war  were  far  more 
ftern  and  fevere,  than  at  prefent,  in  any  part  of 
Chriftendom. 

But  I  muft  dcfire  you  to  confider  thefe  quef- 
tionsi  for  I  am  not  myfelf  capable  of  difcuffing 
Uiem. 

The 
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The  ftcond  of  the  round  ccmfartments  might 
reprefent  Marcellus^  looking  with  grief  and  re- 
vcrcncc  on  the  corpfe  of  Archimedes^  I  have 
ventured  myfelf  to  (ketch  out  fomething  of  fuch 
adefign.  You  will  recoUeft  with  pleafure  the 
ancient  bas-relief^  whence  I  have  copied  the  prin- 
cipal figure. 

The  eompany  now  took  fome  time  to  confider 
their  noble  friend's  drawing,  and  to  adooire  the 
real  merit  of  a  defign,  formed  agreeably  to  the 
true  grecian  tafte.  From  that  fubjed  the  conver- 
fation  was  for  fome  minutes  diverted  to  the  cha- 
ra£ler  of  Archimedes ;  refpefting  which,  Crih 
took  this  opportunity  to  obferve,  that  it  feemed 
to  be  a  very  inftruftive  example,  both  to  gentle- 
men, and  to  fcholars. 

I  DO  not  exaSliy  remember,  faid  he,  but  per- 
haps tir.  Barrow  may  have  eon&dered  it  as  fuck 
in  his  meditations  on  the  duties  ot  thofe  ftations. 
For,  9\\hoM^  Archimedes  was  of  high  birth,  he 
was  alfo  one  of  the  moil  diligent  followers  of  ftudy 
and  fcience.  On  the  other  hand,  though  he  had 
advanced  very  far  into  the  heighths  and  depths  of 
theory,  yet  did  he  adapt  his  demonftrations  and 
difcoveries  praflically  to  things  of  ufe ;  and  thus 
apply  his  mathematical  ftudies  for  the  benefit  of 
hb  country. 

I   FEAR 
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I  FEAR  I  am  miftaken  as  to  Hr.  Barrow: 
it  is  moft  probably  the  obfervation  of  fome  other 
author;  perhaps  of  monfieur  Pafcal.  But  let  mc 
not  interrupt  you  any  longer. 

MARCELLUS^  continued  the  noble  youth, 
did  not  confine  his  veneration  of  Archimedes 
merely  to  the  ceremonial  of  paying  due  honours 
to  his  remains.  With  a  kind  earneftnefs  he  en* 
quired  after  his  furviving  relations  ]  and  took  the 
v^hole  family  under  Im  moft  cordial  care  and  pro. 
te£lion.  But,  befide  the  general  fpirit  of  huma^ 
nity  and  mercy,  which  Marcellus  is  faid  to  have 
Ihown  to  all  men,  he  was  particularly  moved  in 
favour  of  Archimedes' s  family,  by  the  high  love 
which  he  bore  to  the  philofophy,  the  oratory,  "and 
every  other  fcience  of  Greece^  and  by  his  admi- 
ration of  all  thofe  who  had  excelled  in  them.  For, 
let  me  with  pleafure  add,  Marcellus  was  the  firft 
perfon,  who  had  the  honour  of  introducing  into 
his  native  country  a  tafte  for  thofe  elegant  arts  of 
Greece^  which  Rome  afterwards  admired  and  imi< 
tated,  but  never  could  equal. 

Excudtnt  alii  fpirantia  moll ius  ara^ 
Credo  equidem:  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vulius; 
Orahunt  caufas  melius ;  ccslique  meatus 
Defcrihent  radio^  ^  Jurgentiajidera  dicent^. 

•  VirGii.  ^/r,vi.  847. 

Thjs 
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Th  e  third  compartment  might  fhow  him,  not 
in  annour.  but  in  his  more  venerable  fenatorial 
Vobes  of  peace.  It  might  particularly  reprefent 
that  part  of  his  hiftory,  at  which  he  was  acciifed 
by  the  fyracufans  of  cruelty  in  the  conqueft  of 
their  city. — ^An  accufation  moft  unjuftly  formed ! 
For,  fuch  is  faid  to  have  been  his  goodnefs  and 
benignity  to  all  ftates  and  communities,  as  well 
as  to  private  perfons,  that  if  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war  any  thing  cruel,  or  even  fevere,  had  hap- 
pened, it  was  jullly  chargeable,  not  on  Marcel- 
lusj  hut  on  the  conduft  of  the  fufFerers  themfelves* 
Wi(n  the  greateft  calmnefs,  according  to  Pith 
iarch^  he  gave  them  leave  to  prefer  their  accufa- 
tion to  the  fenate ;  and  with  the  greateft  modefty 
fubmitted  to  his  trial.  It  was  in  battle  only  that 
Marcellus  fliowed  that  fiercenefs,  with  which  his 
courage  infpired  him :  Upon  all  other  occafions, 
he  was  fingularly  modeft  and  courteous.  On  his 
acquittal,  he  fincerely  forgave  th^. fyracufans 
this  injury  and  affront ;  received  them  under  his 
prote£lion;  and  with  the  greateft  candour  and 
condefcenfion  continued  to  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  conferring  upon  his  accufers,  and 
their  fellow-citizens,  all  the  good  offices  m  bis 
power. 

But  what  fubje6l  (hall  we  imagine   for  the 
fculpture  of  (tie  fourth  and  laft  compartment  ? 
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What  more  noble,  than  the  triumphal  pro- 
celBon  and  facrifice,  on  this  very  hill  ? 

It  was  to  this  hill,  that  Marcellus  afcended  in 
triumph,  not — as  was  ufually  the  cafe — from  a 
motive  of  oppofition  to  the  fenate,  but  in  obedi- 
ence, to  it.  It  was  a  fianding  order  of  the  romqn 
fenate^  not  to  allow  a  triumph  in  Rome  to  any 
perfon,  who  had  not  been  either  diSlator^  confute 
or  prtttor^  at  the  time  of  the  viaories  obtained*. 
If  I  be  not  miftaken,  Marcellus  was  only  pro- 
conjul  at  the  taking  of  Syracufe. 

I  SINCERELY  wiffi  it  wcrc  in  my  power  to  of- 
fer you  fome  proper  refleftions  on  this  intereft* 
ing  fubjed;  and  more  efpeqially,  while  thus  we 
are  flanding  upon  the  very  fpot  in  queilion. 

Had  any  perfon  in  this  company,  except  my- 
fclf,  been  now  the  fpeaker,  it  would  have  been 
obferved,  with  due  dignity  both  of  thought  and 
language,  that  it  was  along  the  pavement  0/  this 
very  road^  that  Marcellus  afcended  in  triumph ; 
and  that  it  was  in  the  area  of  this  temple^  on  the 
ruins  of  which  you  are  now  fitting,  that  he^offered 
his  thankfgiving-facrific€  to  heaven. 

*  VidcLivii,  lib.xxxi,  c,  20, 

Vpt.  1.  U  If 
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If  our  good  tutor  in  particular  bad  been  to  ad* 
drcfs  you,  be  probably  would  have  treated  thefe 
fubje6b  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  idea  of  them 
muft  long  have  had  it's  full  and  proper  efFe&  on 
your  minds. 

I  AM  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  be* 
caufe  I  find  among  the  papers  he  fo  kindly  lent 
me  at  Nettuno^  the  following  memorandum;  with 
which  I  {hall  conclude. 

<^  On  the  hill  of  Alba^  Marcellus  offers  to  hea* 
**  ven  a  thankfgiving-facrifice  for  his  Iscte  viftory ; 
<^  that  viftory,  which  certainly  muft  have  been 
^^  moft  agreeable  in  the  fight  of  HIM,  who  is  the 
*<  real  father  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and 
<<  earth;  that  nobleft  of  viftories, — if  the  eulo* 
<c  gium  pronounced  on  it  be  true ; 


■  ubi  parcere  viSlU 


•*  Pro  prctddfuit ;  &fcft  contoUa^  nee  tdh 
^^  Sanguine  pallutis^  plaufit  Vi&oria  penni^^ 


It  was  now  the  turn  of  Crito's  pupil  tofpeak, 
as  next  in  juniority ;  but,  ihftead  of  an  oration, 
be  with  a  proper  fiKal  refped  prefented  to  his 

*  Vide  Sun  Italici,  lib*  xiv*  v,  674. 

tutor 
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tutor  z  poetical  exercife,  being  an  elegiac  ode  on 

the  conful  L,  jEmilius  Paulus. 

! 

Th£  ode  opened  with  a  deep  lamentation  on 
the  miferies  of  war,  exemplified  by  a  view  of  the 
plains  of  Canmtj  on  the  morning  after  the  battle. 

In  the  midft  of  flaughtered  legions  lay  the  ro- 
man  conful ; — ^^  majeftic,  though  in  ruin." 

Fallen  from  his  high  ejlate^  fallen^  fallenj 
And  weltering  in  his  blood*  ! 

To  infufe  ftill  more  pity,  his  amiable  qualities 
were  then  defcribed;  his  conftant  probity  of  life 
and  manners;  his  love  of  retirement;  his  fincere 
reludance  at  accepting  a  poft  of  fuch  high  dig- 
nity ;  his  great  fervices  while  in  it ;  his  patient 
fortitude  under  the  injuries  and  calumnies,  with 
which  he  was  loaded  by  his  ungrateful  country- 
men^  during  both  his  confulihips. — Thefe  parts 
of  his  charaQer  were  related  with  the  pureft  fim- 
pUciiy  apd  elegance.  In  a  more  fublime  ftyle 
were  fung  his  magnanimity  in  the  midft  of  the 
Utmoft  dangers;  and  his  anxiety,  even  during  the 

*  See  Dfydin's  exquifite  ode,  intitled,  '^  Alexander's 
Feaft  •^"— the  miller  piece  of  findaric  genius  in  modern 
times. 


U  i  agonies 
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agonies  of  death,  for  the  fafety  of  his  country*. 
His  life  had,  on  all '  occafions,  been  devoted  tc 
the  fervice  of  his  beloved  country,  and  it  wa$ 
now  loft  in  her  defence. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  ode,  the  poet 
digreffed  into  a  panegyric  on  the  charity  of  the 
good  matron  Bufaf.  On  this  fubjeft  he  poured 
forth  the  mod  noble  and  exalted  fentiments,  wor- 
thy of  a  true  poetic  genius.  He,  at  the  fame  time, 
laid  open,  though  without  knowing  it^  the  great 
goodnefs  of  his  own  heart. 


•  Sedens  in  faxo  cruore  oppletut  con/ul  ^  Tu  quidem^  ait, 
Ch,  CorHeiiy  ma^e  *virtute  efto ;  fed  ca*ve^  fruftra  miferamdn^ 
ne  txiguum  tempus  i  manibus  boftium  e^adendi  amittas,  Abi  : 
nunc  i a  public^  pat  rib  at  ^  urbem  Romam  maniant;  aCy  prtuf" 
quam  <viffor  boftis  ad*veniat^  prajtdiis  firment :  pri*vatimqat 
^  F'abio  L,  JEmi/ium  pneceptorum  ejus  memorem^  tif  'vixiJU'e^ 
\3  adbuc  mori.  Me  in  bac  ftfage  militnm  mearnm  patere  ex^ 
fpirare ;  ne  aut  reus  iterum  e  confulatu  Jim^  ant  accnfatw  eol^ 
legiT  extfiam^  ut  alieno  crimine  innocentiam  meamprotegamm 

Livii.  lib.  zxiu  c.  49. 

+  Mulier  apula^  nomine  Bnfa,  genere  clara,  ac  dMtiit, 
eos  quia  Cannis  Canufinm  perfugeranf  fad  DEC  EM  MILITIA 
bominum  erantj  frumento^  '^^^9  *viatico  etiam  jumitm  Ft9 
qua  ei  munificentia  pofiea^  bello  perfedo^  abfenatu  b§nores  ba- 
bitijunt.  Livii,  lib«  xxii.  c.  52,  54,  In  like  manner, 
during  the  duke  of  MarlborougVs  wars  in  Flanders,  Fenelin 
converted  his  archiepifcopal  palace  at  Cambray  into  an  hof- 
pital  for  the  tick  and  wounded  foldieiy.  Bilhop  Ken  alio, 
among  his  innumerable  good  works,  did  fomethmg  of  the 
lame  kind  at  Wells ^  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

The 
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THE^eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  now  rofe, 
from  his  feat.  With  unafFefted  modefty  he  paufed 
for  fome  moments,  fixing  his  eyes  6n  the  ground ; 
and  then  began  his  fpe^ch,  in  the  following 
manner. 

*^  Our  nohlt  friend,  who  with  his  ufual  abili- 
ties opened  this  conference,  has  condefcended  to 
chufe,  for  the  fubjeft  of  his  eloquence,  a  charac- 
ter of  plebeian  virtue.  For  my  own  piart,  greatly 
inferiour  as  I  am  both  m  birth  and  rank,  furely 
It  ought  to  be  with  particular  joy,  that  I  (hould 
take  this  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  return 
the  complimem,  by  exalting  my  attention  to  the 
high  objeft  of  patrician  merit. 

FABIUS  MAX.  VERRUCOSUS. 

H  E  worthy  perfon<  to  whom  we  have  all  in 
our  education  been  mod  highly  obliged,  has  ob- 
ferved  in  one  of  tliefe  papers,  which  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand,  that  Polyhius^  on  his  firft  mention 
of  the  name  of  Fahius  Maximus  Verrucofus^  re- 
marks, that  he  was  of  noble  birth^  as  weli  as  of  • 
great  abilities*- 

POLYB,  lil>«iii« 

U  3  Noble 
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Noble  indeed  was  his  birth,  for  he  was  ibn 
6f  Fahius  Maximus  Gurges^  grandfon  of  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus ;  and  defcended  confequently 
from  a  long  line  of  moft  illuftrious  anceftors, 
whofe  pedigree  is  traced  back  much  farther  thaa 
the  foundation  of  the  roman  monarchy.    ' 

As  to  abilities,  his  chara^er  feems,  according 
to  our  good  tutofs  obfervation,  to  anfwer  to  the 
idea  of  the  trueft  magnanimity  The  mind  of 
Fabius  was  replete  with  the  higheft  fortitude; 
and  that  fortitude  was  always  governed,  and  fre- 
quently covered,  by  other  ftill  fuperiour  virtues : 
In  the  fame  manner  as — to  quote  a  late  obferva- 
tion  of  our  noble  friend, — in  the  antique  ftatu^s 
at  Rome,  particularly  in  thofe  of  Apollo^  we  fre- 
quently have  feen  the  firmeft  ftrength  crowned 
by  the  greatcft  beauty. 

This  was  remarkably. the  cafe  with  Fabius  in 
his  earlieft  youth ;  who,  though  fully  animated 
with  this  noble  hereditary  fpirit,  yet  happily  and 
wifely  chofe  to  fliine  in  ftill  nobler  qualities ;— * 
the  greateft  induftry,  as  to  every  ftudy  and  exer- 
cife  of  body  and  mind;  and  the  moft  engagingf 
and  Iamb-like  meeknefs  of  temper  towards  all  his 
alfociates.  From  the  latter,  faid  our  young  orator, 
turning  to  Crito*s  pupil,  it  was,  that  Fabius  is 
faid  to  have  then  acquired  the  name  of  Ovicula. 

If 
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If  we  view  him  afterwards,  when  in  full  man- 
hoo49  or  even  towards  the  decline  of  life, -wf* 
(hall  find  the  fame  fpirit  continue  in  vigour; 
though  always  under  the  government  of  the  fame 
wifdom. 

Whenever  the  public  welfare  feemed  to  rc« 
quire  it,  he  always  (howed  tlu  mofi  ardent  courage. 
With  the  greateft  intrepidity  he  accepted  the 
government  in  the  moli  dangerous  timest  He 
confronted  Hannibal  in  the  li^ld  of  battle.  la 
the  general  deje£lion,  after  the  defeat  and  flaugh* 
ter  of  Cannet^  he  was  almoQ;  the  only  roman  who 
ihowed  no  fear.  But  at  oth^  feafons,  wheo  th« 
ftate  of  the  nation,  though  to  outward  Appearance 
mocrc  fiourilhing,  required  the  exercife  of  the 
utmoft  prudence  and  caution  in  it's  governors; 
theii9  this  wife  ftatefman  refolutely  reined  in  his 
own.  daring  fpirit,  as  well  as  that  of  his  country- 
taitn . 

With  the  moft  invincible  patience  he  bore 
6ieir  mumiurs;  and  willingly,  for  their  fakes, 
did  he  fuffer  them  to  brand  him  even  with  the 
name  of  a  coward:  according  to  that  noble 
maxim,  "  You  are  welcome  to  abufe  me,  only 
^^  permit  me  to  labours  even  to  death,  to  be  of 
**  fome  fervice  to  you,  and  to  your  children.*' 

U  4  FABIUS 
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FABIUS  was  not  only  thus  calm  and  immove- 
able amidft  the  clamours  and  accufations  of  his 
moft  violent  rivals:  he  afterwards,  with  the 
greateft  magnanimity,  faved  the  lives  and  pro- 
te6ted  the  reputations  of  thofe  very  rivals.  His 
generofity  indeed  both  to  Varro  and  to  Minutius 
can  hardly  be  too  much  ftudied  and  admired. 

The  generous  returns  of  Minutius^  who  was 
conquered  by  the  goodnefs  of  Fabiusj  and  bis 
heart  converted  to  a  worthy  and  noble  gratitude, 
deferve  alfo  great  commendation.  In  this,  faid 
'  he,  bowing  to  Crito^  I  have  the  fatisfa&ion  to 
be  confcious  that  I  am  fpeaking  your  own  fenti^ 
ments.  From  the  papers  now  in  my  hand,  I 
fliould  be  inclined  to  think,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  fubje€t  of  meditation  more  welcome  or  pleaf- 
ing  to  your  mind,  than  fuch  an  inftance  of  a 
perfon  reclaimed,  and  converted,  by  the  kind- 
nefs  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  wrongfully 
cppofed. 

Often  have  I  had  occafion  to  be  fenfible  of 
my  great  defe6is  both  in  language  and  elocution; 
yet  perhaps  never  more  fo  than  at  prefent.  I 
have  in  my  hands  materials  for  the  nobleft  ora- 
tion ;  but  my  tongue  is  deficient. 

How 
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How  pleafmg  mull  other  parts  of  the  hiftory 
of  Fabius  have  been  to  your  pious  and  good  heart! 
and  what  fatisfa6iion  mtift  you  have  felt,  when 
inferting  the  following  obfervation ! 

Though  Fabius -w^s  very  folicitous  to  infpire 
his  troops  with  the  trueft  fpirit  of  roman  cou- 
rage, his  ftill  greater  care  was  to  inftruft  theni« 
that  valour  would  be  of  no  ufe  without  the  fa* 
vour  of  heaven;  which  to  obtain,  was  their  firft 
duty,  and  after  the  obtaining  of  which  ho  enemy 
was  to  be  feared.  Polybius  and  PltUarth  bbth 
obferve,  that,  when  Fabius  marched  againft  Han-- 
nibal^  his  firft  objefl  was  to  facrifice  to  heaven. 

Nor  will  it  be  a  fmall  additional  pleafiiire  to 
the  benevolent  mind,  both  of  yourfelf,  and  of  your 
good  pupil,  to  recolle£t,  that  though  Fabius  fup^ 
ported  with  proper  dignity  his  high  authority  as 
a  general,  and  a  didator,  yet  his  heart  melted  at 
the  hardfliips  even  of  the  moft  common  foldiers  ; 
and  with  joy  did  he  fell  his  whole  property,  to 
ranfom  thofe  from  captivity,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  their  african  enemies. 

Pardon  me,  dear  fir,  replied  Crito^  if  I  for  a 
moment  interrupt  your  oration.  I  ought  not  to 
fit  ftill  in  filence,  and  patiently  liften  to  compli- 
ments of  which  I  am  unworthy.     They  are,  I 

am 
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axn  confident,  the  fincere  fentiments  of  your  good 
and  friendly  heart;  but  I  neither  deferve  thesis 
nor  ought  to  hear  them.  In  the  fequel.  of  your 
oration  therefore,  permit  me  to  beg,  that  you  will 
fix  the  company's  attention  to  other  obje&s. 

.  Give  me  leave  alfo  to  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
a  defcendant  of  Fabius  Maximus^  a  roman  matron 
.  named  Fabiola^  who  lived  many  ages  after  his 
time,  -fliowed  in  a  moil  remarkable  manner  the 
fame  generofity  of  fpirit,  which,  as  you  well  ob« 
ferve,  thus  warmed  the  heart  of  this  her  great 
anceftor.  During  her  life-time,  ihe  gave  up 
every  thing  that  flie  poffeffed — and  her  family 
eftate  was  then  very  great — entirely  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  afflided.  It  is  alfo  very  remark- 
able, that  this  fame  roman  matron  was  tht  firji 
per/on  xuho  ever  ereSed  an  hofpital  for  the  Jick  ; 
and  that  thus  the  bright  example  of  all  thofe  ex* 
cellent  inftitutions,  which  are  at  prefent  fucb 
bleffings  to  the  ihhabiunts  of  Europe^  AJia^ 
Africa^  and  America^  was  given  to  the  world  by 

the  noble  houfe  of  Fabijts^. But  pray  proceed, 

and,  wjth  your  ufual  kindnefs,  excufe  this  inter- 
ruption. 

•  See  the  life  of  Fabioh^  writterf  by  St.  Jtromt.  Had 
that  "Writer  forefccn  the  long  duration  of  the  Fabian  family, 
he'  would  probably  have  thought  it  the  reward  of  ber  tran- 
fccndant  charity. 

Th£ 
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The  young  gentleman  now  paufed  for  fome 
moments,  the  hiodefty  of  Crito  having  checked 
the  current  of  his  oration :  he  recovered  himfelf^  , 
however,  with  tolerable  prefence  of  mind,  and 
cafting  his  eyes  on  the  notes  in  his  hand,  pro* 
ceeded  as  follows. 

The  beloved  fon  of  Fabius  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  and  height  of  promotion*  Fabius 
attended  his  urn  to  the  fepulchre,  with  all  the 
magnanimity  of  an  undaunted  roman  hero ;  yet^ 
at  the  fame  time  condefcended  not  a  little  to  mo« 
.  derate  and  foften  down  hi's  fortitude,  by  many 
marks  of  the  mod  paternal  affedion  and  piety. 

FA  B  lUS  himfelf  fpoke  the  funeral  oration. 
This  fpeech  was  preferved  till  the  time  of  Plu^ 
tarch^  and  was  then  greatly  admired  for  a  weight 
of  fenfe,  and  ftrength  of  eloquence,  like  that  of 
the  funeral  oration  in  Thucydides.  It  was  alfo 
obferved  to  be  exadly  congenial  and  fuitable  to 
the  charader  of  the  fpeaker.  Tully  himfelf  ad- 
mires it,  though  he  feems  to  have  confidered  it 
rather  in  a  philofophical  than  in  a  rhetorical  light« 
Multa  in  Fabio  prccclara ;  fed  nihil  admirabilius^ 
qudm  quomodo  ilU  morUm  tulitjilii^  clari  viri  (S 
confularis.  EJl  in  manibus  laudatio ;  quam  cum 
hgimusy  quern  philofophum  non  contemnimus*  P 

♦  Cato  Major  ^e  fcncftutc,  c.  4. 
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Perhaps  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed^  that  this 
oration  of  Fabius  on  his  fon,  or  that  which  was 
fpoken  upon  Fahius  himfelf,  while,  as  father  of 
the  nation,  he  was  carried  at  the  public  expence  to 
his  grave — ^had  been  preferved  to  this  time.  Fu- 
neral  oratory  has  indeed,  too  frequently,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  rendered  itfelf  very 
contemptible  by  it's  falfehood  and  (lattery.  But, 
furely,  fuch  a  fubjefi  as  that  of  the  chara£ler 
of  a  Fabius  FJfrrwco/ttJ,  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  fupported  the  dignity  of  eloquence, 
without  having  the  need  of  recurring  to  fi&ion  or 
palliation. 

With  what  energy  indeed  might  a  true  orator 
dwell  on  the  many  glorious  parts  of  the  life  of  this 
hero! 

With  what  fplendour  of  rhetoric  might  he  dc- 
fcribe  him,  as  joined  with  Marcellus  to  direS  the 
counfels,  and  command  the  armies  of  his  country; 
while  Rome  thus  appeared  in  the  greateft  majefty, 
like  Minerva,  armed  with  fuch  a  fword,  and 
protefted  by  fuch  an  aegis ! 

With  more  fedate  eloquence  might  he  reprc- 
fent  him  filling  his  feat,  as  the  father  of  the  ro- 
man  parliament:    for  towards  the  latter  end  of. 
his  life  he  was  chokn  princepsfenalus. 

In 
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In  that  high  office  Fabius  Vtrrucofus^  like  his 
grandfather  RullianuSj  may  not  improperlv;  psr* 
haps  be  compared  to  the  Homeric  Nejlor. 


Compontrt  liUs 


Inter  Pclciden/ejlinatj  S  inter  Atreiden*. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  MarcelluSf. 
Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  were  ele6led  confuis^ 
It  is  unneceflary  now  to  fpeak  of  their  charac. 
terst,  or  of  the  extreme  importance  of  their  con- 
fulfhip  to  the  welfare  of  Rome.  You  thoroughly 
confidered  this  fubje£l,  when  in  your  journey  laft 
aiitumn  you  paffed  through  the  city  of  Fano^  and 
thence  vifited  the  banks  of  the  Metro. 

Tejlis  Metaurumjlumen^  (3  AJdrubal 

DeviSus^  (3  pulcher fugatis  * 

•  HoR,  Eptfi.  lib.  1.  2. 

+  M.  Li*vius^  eleven  years  before,  was  joined  in  the  con- 
fuUhip  with  L»  Paulus  :  he  partook  alfo  of  his  unjufl  fen- 
tence  and  condemnation.;  and  lived  afterwards  in  retire- 
ment for  fe  vera  1  years.  Vid.  LivY,  lib.  xxvii.  c/34.  Ac- 
cording to  i^tf/Z/ff'/^M^obfervation,  it  feems  probable,  that 
the  fpeech  of  Linfius  to  Fabius^  on  felting  out  for  his  pro- 
vinCe,  is  not  genuine. 

C.  Nir9  feems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  roman  chara£lers 
in  military  merit..  His  modefly  alfo,  j^articulai^ly  at  his  tri- 
umph, is  very  exemplary.  Con/ociatus  triumphus  fuum  cum 
ntrique  eonfuli^  turn  magi$  Neroni^  qui^  quantum  mcrito  antei* 
baty  tautum  bonore  CQUeg<g cejferat^  gloriam  auxit^  LiVY, 
lib.  xxviii.  c.  9. 

nie 
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Ille  dies  Laiio  tenciris^ 
Qui  primus  alma  rijit  adorea*.        ^ 

That  great  viSory,  which  faved  Rome^  is  in- 
deed to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  C.  Nero.  I  grant 
that  Livius  had  a  very  confiderable  (hare  in  it; 
and  in  fa£l  it  was  gained  by  their  united  counfels 
and  labours*  But  let  it  be  alfo  remembered,  that 
Fahius  was  the  principal  caufe  of  that  happy  con- 
cord and  union.  Inimiciticc  enim  inter  cos  nobile^ 
erant :  De  reconciliaiione  autem  eorum  principium 
Ja&um  efi  infenatu^  a  Q.  Fabio  Maximo. 

How  fatal  might  have  been  the  confequence  to 
this  country,  if  during  their  confulfhips  they  had 
been  as  much  divided^  as  they  were  both  before 
and  afterwards ! 

I 

On  thefe  parts  of  the  hiftory  of  Faiius^  the 
orator  would  jiiftly  expatiate  with  great  plcafure. 
But  how  would  he  grieve,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  be  filent  on  the  cruelty, — for  fo  we  mujt 
call  it,— exercifed  at  Tarentum!  How  ftrongly 
would  he  join  his  wifhes  to  thofe  of  Pluiarchy 
that  Fabius  had  there  imitated  the  humanity  which 

•  HoR.  lib.  IV.  Od,  4, 
+  HoM.  II,  A.  855t 

Marcellus 
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MarceUus  difplayed  at  Syracufe!  Livy  indeed 
prefers  Fahius^  on  account  of  his  not  having 
taken  away  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  from  the  tern- 
pies  of  Tarenium:  But,  furely,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  to  his  true  honour,  if  he  had 
preferved  the  human  race; — the  living  and  the 
moft  noble  image  of  God. 

Let  us,  however,  injufticeto  Falius^  recoT- 
left,  that  when  afterwards  the  caufe  of  xhttarcnr 
tints  was  tried  in  the  roman  fenate,  Fabius  wat 
tibeir  advocate;  and  defended  them  from  fuch 
a  total  ruin  as  had  cruihed  the  inhabitants  of 
Capua.  Let  us  alfo  thence,  as  well  as  from 
other  parts  of  his  chara8er,  infer,  that  moft 
probably  that  flaughter  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fury  of  the  foldiery,  and  not  to  the  order  of 
the  general. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  Fabius 
behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  to  Scipio^  as  to  have 
put  it  in  doubt,  whether  he  were  jealous  of  his 
riling  glory;  or  whether  he  oppofed  his  defigns 
of  invading  Africa^  merely  from  motives  of  cau- 
tion and  care  for  the  fafety  of  Rome.  For  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  at  that  time  Mjigo  had  taken 
Genoa^  and  Hannibal  was  ftill  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

On 
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On  con'fidering  the  whole,  you  perhaps  will 
be  inclined  to  foUow,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
judgment  of  Plutarch.  You  will  candidly  think, 
that  Fahius's  oppofition  to  Scifio  arofe  at  firft, 
merely  from  that  caution  which  was  peculiar  to 
him  in  former  years ;  and  which  probably,  from 
the  common  effed  of  old  age,  was  now  greatly 
increafed.  By  the  length  however  of  that  conteft 
and  oppofition,  Fahius  feems  to  have  fallerx  into 
the  failings  of  that  time  of  life,  moroicncfs  and 
peeviihnefs.  That  thefe  were  the  real  motives  of 
his  conduct,  you  will  be  much  more  inclined  to 
think,  than  to  attribute  them  to  any  mean  jealoufy 
of  another's  glory,  which  feems  not  at  all  corre- 
fpondent  either  to  his  former  charader,  or  to  that 
of  his  family.  Rullianus  alios  ad  fuam  gloriam 
confurgcntes  laetus  afpcxit*^ 

But,  may  the  few  unworthy  parts  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  Fahius  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion! 
and  may  his  virtues,  unfullied  by  fuch  a  mixture, 
be  duly  honoured  by  our  imitation  of  them ! 

Let  us  not  uncharitably  dwell  on  the  infirmi- 
ties of  fo  great  a  man,  when  advanced  to  nearly 
his  ninetieth  year :  Let  us  rather  contemplate  his 
former  courfe  of  life;  particularly  his  wife  and 

*  Liv,  lib.  X.  €•  13. 
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fteady  condu&)  when  regulated  by  found  (kill  and 
judgment: — a  condu£t,  far  fuperiour  to  all  thofe 
ra(h  and  impetuous  fallies,  that  refult  from  mer^ 
perfonal  bravery,  and  a  vain  defire  of  popular 
applaufe.  His  motto  then  was,  ConUmnendo  po- 
tius^  ft$dm  appciendof  glorian^. 

Let  us  duly  conlider  the*^r^a^  weight  of  thofe 
two  virtues^  which  by  Polybius  are  efteeme^  the 
real  fources  of  all  the  greatnefs  of  Rome^  and  i^ 
each  of  which  Fabius  was  fo  eminent :  I  meant 
unfhaken  conftancy  in  the  heavieft  adverfity; 
and  prudent  moderation,  when  in  a  more  prof- 
perous  ftate. 

Satisfied  with  giving  to  Fabiui  a  jull  ap- 
plaufe for  thefe  virtues,  a  true  orator  would  not 
weaken  his  panegyric  by  the  addition  of  any  other 
imaginary  excellencies.  In  omnibus  enim^  quap 
dicit  orator^  ntcejfe  ejl;  cum  majejlas  infit^  turn 
jidts.  Much  lefs  ought  he  to' endeavour,  by  a 
partial  comparifon  of  this  chara£ler  with  thofe  of 
the  other  contemporary  heroes  of  Romci^  to  exalt 
the  merit  of  Fabius^  by  depreciating  theirs.  So 
far  9&  juftice  would  allow,  he  (hould  pay  great 
refpe£l  and  honour  to  a}l  their  memories. 

^  i^#jit  neq^e  waaa  ghria,   Jtejue  falfa  mo'vit  infamia. 

Veritas  tnim  tahtraty  fidextinguitur  Mtmguam.     Gloriam^  fui 

f^rrverii^  veram  iaMi$.  * 

Vol.1.  X  Your 
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Your  good  pupil,  fir5  has  informed  us,  that 
you  intend  to  favour  this  comparry  to-manronir 
with  the  charader  of  Scifio  Ajricanus.  But, 
though  the  glory  of  Scifio  may  as  far  out-fhine 
that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  as  that  of  his  pa- 
tron Jupiter  (to  whom  was  dedicated  this  tem- 
ple, where  we  now  ftand)  was  fuppofed  to  excel 
that  of  all  the  other  heathen  deities;  Yet  as,  not- 
withftanding  the  pre-eminence  of  Jupiier^  altars 
and  temples  were  ereSed  to  Neptune^  —  as  on 
thai  neighbouring  fea-coaft ;  to  Hercules^ — as  on 
thofc  neighbouring  mountains  of  Tivoli ;  to  Apol- 
lo^— as  on  that  diilant  hill  of  SoraHe ;  and  to 
Diana^ — as  in  the  adjoining  forefts  of  Algidumi 
So  without  doubt,  notwithftanding  this  pre-emi- 
nence of  .Sctj^/o,  you  will  earneftly  defire,  that  we 
Ihould  pay  proper  honour  to  the  memory  of  many 
other  contemporary  roman  heroes, — ^particularly 
to  Marcellus  and  Paulus ;  efpecially  at  this  time^ 
while  the  profped  of  the  country,  for  which  they 
ihed  their  blood,  is  fo  widely  and  fo  magnifi- 
cently fpread  before  our  view. 

Nor  is  iefs  honour  perhaps  due  to  Fabius  :  for, 
furely,  a  long  life  worn  out  in  the  public  fervice 
is  at  leaft  equal  to  a  death  in  her  caufe. 

Pardon,  fir,  this  warmth;  but  indeed,  when 
from  this  bill  I  view  there  the  city  of  Rome^  and 
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htrty  on  the  field  to  which  I  now  point, — a  little 
above  the  town  of  Roua  di  Papa^-^^  place  of 
the  camp  of  Hannibal ;  I  cannot  fpeak  with  cool- 
nefs  of  their  names,  who  defended  the  roman 
ftate,  while  the  dreadful  ftorm  of  the  punic  war 
hung  over  thefe  hiWs^  or  ravaged  thofc  plains. 

This,  infomefenfe,  was  the ^^cu/itfr  glory  of 
FabiusMaximus  Verrucofus.  This  efpecially  places 
him  in  a  fairer  light  than  moft  of  the  other  heroes 
ofhjscountry. 

F'oR,  be  it  above  all  things  remembered,  that 
it  was  not  by  any  foreign  expedition,  it  was  not 
by  extending  the  dominions  of  Rome^  that  Fabius 
gained  fo  glorious  a  name.  It  was  by  his  fervices 
to  his  country,  in  that  moft  juft  of  all  military 
laboaTs,  a  defcnjivt  w%n 
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CHAP.    III. 
tiGHTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION. 


H  E  company  fupped  laft  night  atRocea  di 
Tapa.  At  fupper  thexonverfation  turned  on  the 
tradition  of  the  place  relative  to  HannihaVs  hav- 
ing pitched  his  camp  clofe  by  this  village. 

That  tradition,  faid CrjV(?,  is  controverted  by 
feveral  learned  men,  but  I  know  not  which  con- 
tains mod  truth ;  the  tradition  of  the  people,  or 
the  opinion  of  the  learned. 

Soon  after  fupper,  the  company  retired  to  reft^ 
being  fatigued  with  their  day's  journey. 

They  rofe  proportionably  early,  and  began  their 
journey  with  the  fun.  Down  fome  part  of  the 
deep  defcent  of  the  hill,  they  walked  on  foot; 
their  fervants  leading  the  horfes.  In  paffing 
through  the  chefnut  wQod,  which  in  this  early 
hour  of  the  morning  appeared  particularly  frefli 
and  pleafant,  Crito's  pupil  a&ed  his  tutor  what 
he  thought  might  be  the  occafion  of  the  fpiral 

growdi 
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growth  of  moft  of  it's  trees.  Criio^s  anfwer  to 
this  queftion  turned  the  thoughts  of  his  young 
friends  to  the  principles  of  vegetation,  and  other 
parts  of  natural  philofophy.  Such  was  their  con« 
verfation,  till  having  paiTed  the  chefnut  wood,  they 
found  below  it  their  coach  waiting  for  them,  ac« 
cording  to  appointment. 

The  whole  company  had  of  late  given  (uch 
diligent  and  conftant  attention  to  their  ftudy  of 
the  roman  hiftory,  that  when  they  got  into  their 
coach  this  morning  CnVa  thought  it  highly  pro- 
per CO  turn  the  converfation  to  another  fubje6k. 
Cautious  not  to  weary  the  patience  of  his  young 
friends,  by  continually  keeping  their  thoughts 
in  the  fame  train,  he  fuggefted  very  different 
topics.  For  feveral  miles  he  fpoke  of  nothing 
but  vrhat  might  be  an  amufing  rtlaxdtion  to  their 
iriinds,  or  tend  to  produce  fomft  innocent  tnirth  ; 
and  thus  he  purpofed  to  pafs  the  whole  day,  if 
poflible,  without  the  mention  of  a  lingle  raman 
hero. 

BiJT  fcarceiy  had  the  coach  defeended  to  that 
broad  plain,  in  the  midft  of  which  Rome  is  fituate, 
whfen  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  recalled 
the  converfation  to  it's  ufual  objeds.  He  pointed 
out  to  his  companions,  from  the  coach-window 

tX  3  pn 
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on  the  left,  a  diftant  view  of  the  long  row  of  an- 
cient fepulchres  on  the  appian  way.  They  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  that  road,  and  en* 
tered  it  about  a  mile  before  they  came  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  During  all  this  time  his  thoughts  were 
ftill  more  and  more  occupied  in  recoUefiing  the 
noble  anions  of  fevend  roman  patriots ;  particu* 
larly  at  the  illuftrious  period  of  the  fecond  punic 
war,  which  he  had  been  lately  ftudying  at  Nct-^ 
tuna. 

How  ufefuUy  inftruftive,  faid  he,  is  the  de- 
fcription  given  us  by  hiftorians  of  the  manners  of 
that  age !  Our  own  englijh  hiftory  indeed  abounds 
with  many  fliining  inftances  of  patriotic  fortitude 
and  generofity,  in  times  of  public  danger;  but  I 
know  not  which  period  of  it  we  may  juftly  com- 
pare with  thi^  part  of  the  annals  ot  Rome.  Never 
was  the  roman  ftate  really  fo  ftrong,  as  in  the 
midft  of  the  war  with  HartnihaU  Caritas  enim 
patrics^y  per  omnes  turn  ordines^  velvi  tenore  uno^ 
pertinehat. 

For  is  it  not  true,  that  at  this  timeM^  rick  men 
in  the  ciiy^  unwearied  by  the  length  of  fo  expen- 
iive  a  war,  perfevered  in  fupporting  the  public 
credit  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  fortunes ;  and 
that  in  the  army^  at  perhaps  more  than  one  urgent 

crifis 
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crifia  of  nadpnal  diftrefs,  not  a  fingle  officer 
would  accept  his  pay ;  but  generoufly  gave  it  up 
to  the  public  poilitary  cheft  ? 

Th  j:  €<|ueftri2y[i  order,— rwhich  perhaps  we  may 
he  allowed  to  confider  as  the  gtfUry  oi  Rame^^^ 
fliowed  by  their  adions  how  truly  generous  were 
the  fentiments,  by  which  they  were  animated,  But 
peculiarly  aflive  were  the  members  of  the  roman 
parliamefU^  in  the  defence  and  prefervation  of 
their  country,  which  was  peculiarly  comtnitted  to 
their  care.  Their  harangues  from  the  roftra 
were  the  natural  language  of  ardent  magnanimity : 
their  deliberations  within  the  doors  of  the  fenate* 
houf^e  were  full  of  firmnefs  and  prudence* 

On  the  other  hand,  this  was  the  time  when  the 
roman  parliament,  that  body  of  wife  men,  had 
more  credit  than  ever  with  the  people :  it's  princi- 
pal members  were  heard  and  confidered  as  ora- 
cles. •  With  proper  refpeft  permit  me  to  name 
Sempronius  Gracchus^  Manlius  ^orquatus^  and 
that  fenator,  who  was  fo  particularly  anxious  for 
the  fupport  of  the  public  faith  in  a  period  of  pub- 
lic debt;*^I  niean  Valerius  Lasvinus.  Perhaps 
forae  of  thefe  ruined  tombs,  by  which  we  are  now 
pafiing,  may  contain  their  honourable  remains. 

X  4  I  COPIED 
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I  COPIED  from  my  pocket  edition  of  Lity^  one 
jhorning  zt  Nettundi  fome  few  lines ;  wfaith,  with 
your  leave,  I  will  now  read  to  you. 

Nftno  ea  tempejlaie  inJlruSior  ci^is  kahtlaiur^ 
p.  Liciniop  Congejlis  omnibus  humanis  d  naturi 
fortundpte  bdnis^  nobilis  idem  dc  dives  erai;  for^ 
ind  viribufque  corporis  exetlltbat :  facundijjimus 
idem  habebalur^  feu  in  caufd  orandd^  feu  infenatu^ 
ad  populum  fuadendi  atU  diffuadendi  locUs  ejfef^. 
How  pieafing  a  charafter  would  this  feem  to  moft 
yoiing  englijhmen^  particularly  to  thofe  whofe 
views  are  direQed  toward  the  houfe  of  com« 
inons« 

But  if  in  feleSing  thefe  lines  I  have  confulted 
too  much  my  own  tafte;  I  have  the  fatisfadidn 
^o  think,  that  the  following  extrafts  will  be  very 
acceptable  both  to  yourfclf,  and  to  your  good 
pupil.  Pardon  me,  dear  fir,  I  mean  no  compli* 
ment.  Your  pupil  very  well  knows,  that  we  are 
at  prefent  near  the  burying-^lace  of  the  Servilian 
familyt.  He  alfo  may  recolleft,  that  one  of  that 
family,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  jN- 
nic  war,  had  the  happinefs  of  releafing  his  fadier 
and  uncle  from  aiong  captivity  of  fixtecn  years* 

•  Vid.  LivY,  lib.  XXX.  c,  i. 

+  Vide  Tully's  Tu/culan  Queftons,  bodk  i-ft,c.  7.    Am 
tM  egtfjfiis f$rti  Caftnd,  ctm  Scr^iliorum/ifulcbra  vider^  &r. 

Servilius 
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S^rvilius^  hinc  patre^  hint  patruo  lateri  circUm- 
datus^  privato  magis  quam  publico  decore  injignis 
ro^am  rcdiii.  A  fpe&acle)  as  your  good  pupil 
Will  think,  far  more  pleafing  than  any  of  the  pom-» 
pons  triunlphs)  that  ever  entered  this  Porta  Capena. 

ToWARds  the  ctonclufion  of  the  fame  war« 
on^  of  the  fathers  of  the  roman  parliament*  mada 
a  motion,  the  intention  of  which  might  be  ap^ 
^Ybved  by  any  of  the  moft  reverend  fadiers  on 
the  6i(hop's  bench.  He  moved,  that  the  houfit 
fiiould  appoint  a  public  and  devout  thankfgiving^ 
for  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  ravages  of 
HdnnibaL  Nefegnim  P.  C.  bona  qudm  malaftn* 
iiamus.  Nonfolum  advenientem  gratiam  reSe  ac^ 
$ipiaf»ui ;  fid  prattritarum  eti^m  Jimus  memoreu 


The  coach  now  entering  the  gates  of  kome^ 
the  converfation,  by  Crito's  contrivance,  took 
another  turn.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  tnglijh  cofFee-houfe,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  where  they  had  the  great  fa.- 
tisfa£tion  to  hear,  that,  (ince  their  excuriion  to 
Tivoli  and  Ntttuno^  three  englijh  mails  were  ar- 
rived,  and  feveral  parcels  of  letters  fent  to  their 
lodgings. 

♦  Menthm  aftnhrihusfaSin        Lxvt» 

They 


I 
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Thither  they  haftened  therefore  with  impati- 
ence.  Nothing  indeed  feems  a  ftronger  fign  of 
good  difpofition  in  a  young  traveller,  than  the 
eager  joy  with  which  he  receives  letters  from  home. 
During  the  wiiole  enfuihg  afternoon  and  evening, 
thefe  worthy  youths  had  fcarce  any  other  thoughts, 
than  what  arofe  from  the  contents  of  the  packets, 
which  they  had  the  pleafure  of  receiving.  On 
thefe  they  thought  even  in  their  dreams.  This 
was  peculiarly  the  cafe  of  Crito's  pupil,  who 
for  moil  part  of  the  night  vifionarily  fancied  him- 
felf  at  his  father's  feat,  furrounded  by  all  hb  kind 
relations  and  friends^  His  wandering  imagina- 
lion  then  repirefented  to  him  thofe  places  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  with  which  from  earlieft. 
childhood  he  had  been  acquainted.  He  now 
deemed  himfelf  walking  along  the  romantic  and 
folitary  path  of  J>ovcdale;  now  repofing  in  the 
rocky  cell  of  the  gardens  of  Ilam^  clofe  by  the 
murmuring  fource  of  the  fubterranean  dream; 
now  viewing  Raphaels  beautiful  Madona  at  Oke- 
over  J  one  of  whofe  hands  refts  on  her  mother's 
flioulder,  the  other  embraces  her  child; — ^fweet 
emblem  of  both  filial  and  parental  love ! 


On  the  following  monday  morning  the  company 
met,  by  appointment^  at  ^he  Colonna  gardens  on 

the 
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the  fide  of  the   Monte  Quirinalc^  in  which  gar- 
dens the  houfe  of  the  CoTfulii  anciently  ftood. 

Thence  they  proceeded  together  to  the  tnu- 
fitum  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 

The  Capitoline  mufaum  ftands  oppofite  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  modern  confuls,  mentioned  in 
the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firft  book*.  It  confifts 
of  feveral  apartments ;  but  the  company,  inftead 
of  entering  thefe,  which  they  had  often  already 
vifited;  turned  fliort  on  their  right  hand  into  the 
gallery,  at  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe,  and  walked 
forward  to  that  bud,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  re* 
prefentation  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

Looking  on  this  bull,  the  youngeft  of  the 
company  began  to  compare  it  with  the  bafalto 
buft  of  the  lame  hero,  preferved  in  the  Aurora 
apartment  of  the  Rofpiglioji  palace,  and  which  is 
generally  efteemed  the  bell  on  that  fubjeft  of  any 
now  in  Rome^ 

CRITO  lijlened  with  particular  attention  to  the 
obfervations  of  his  noble  young  friend;  and  then, 
after  fome  paufe^  began  his  morning's  le£lure  in 
the  following  manner. 

♦  Vid.  Page  43. 

SCIPIO 
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SCIPIO  AFRICANUS. 

Kat  rag  reXevrag  f/xO^  cd'  nrwg  ex^tv* 

•RE AT  truth  is  there  in  that  conunonoh* 
fervation,  that  *'  every  thing  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  begun."  If  you  be  defiroas 
of  being  good  in  your  lives,  you  muft  labour  to 
begin  to  be  fo  in  your  youth,'  Scipio^s  lite  was 
almoft  one  continued  fcene  of  good  a6Uons9  yet 
there  is  no  part  of  it  more  worthy  of  your  imita- 
tion than  the  commencement.  He  began  indeed 
his  career  of  glory  with  the  noblell  virtues ;  and 
rpfe  upon  the  world  with  all  the  fplendouc  of  a 
Guiido's  Aurora. 

A.C, 

2x8      At  feventeen  years  bf  age  he  highly  diftin<^ 

guiftied  himfelf  by  xh^i  filial  piety ^  which  was  moft 
nobly  hereditary  in  his  family.  For,  as  you  all 
know,  Publius  Cornelius^  mafter  of  the  horfe  to 
Camillus^  acquired  for  himfetf  and  his  defcend* 
ants  the  name  of  Scipio*^  by  being  the  kind  fup- 
porter  and  fiaff  oV  his  dear  father,  then  fink- 
ing under  the  misfortune  of  blindnefs,  joined  to 
the  weaknefs  of  old  age.     This  family  charaQer 

♦  A  walking  ftick ;  a  crutch ;  fo  Plautui,  Afin.  I.  1. 1  lO. 
Nam  ego  illud  argentum  tarn  factum  JilioJciQ  ejfe^  jmam  me 
hunc/cifioncm  contui* 

was 
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was  confiderably  heightened  and  exalted  by  the  . 
hero  now  before  us :  he  had  indeed  the  great  glory 
and  happinefs  of  evenfaving  the  life  of  his  pa- 
r^nt.  When  Hannibal^  like  an  mmtn{tavrancht% 
defcended  from'  the  Alps  on  the  roman  territories, 
it  was  the  fortune  and  the  choice  of  the  brave 
conful,  Scipio's  father,  to  be  firft  oppofed  to  him. 
In  the  engagement  the  roman  troops  gave  way: 
the  conful  was  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  encom- 
pafled  by  the  enemy  :  in  that  pioment  of  urgent 
diftrefs,  young  Scipio  ardently  ruChed  forwards^ 

ET  GENITOR  NATI  PARMA  PROTEC- 
TUS  ABIBATt. 

•  With  what  pleaftire,  my  dear  fellow-travellers, 
did  you  think  of  this  noble  a&ion,  when,  after 
having  paffed  the  Alps^  in  your  voyage  down  the 
river  Tejin^  from  the  great  lake  to  the  Po,  you 
pafled  by  thofe  fields,  where,  after  this  a£Uon, 
Pnblius  Scipio-^^Tify  vm  vurf^pcc  vpoffi^uwi^e ! 

Such,  I  well  remember,  was  the  quotation 
which  the  eldeft  of  this  company  then  made  from 
Polybius.  My  pupil  in  the  mean  time  applied  to 

^  •  Xh«  mvr^Mches  jkr^ir^atm^Sei  of  fnow;  which,  get- 
ting loofe  from  ther  hdes  of  the  Jlft^  in  their  defcent  fweep 
away  flocks  and  herds  with  irrefiflible  violence ;  andfome- 
times  bury  whole  villages,  which  lie  in  the  vallies* 
t  iENEID.  X».8oo. 

Silius 
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Silius  Italicus^  which  lay  by  him  in  the  boat,  and 
vhich  he  tells  me  he  has  found  to  be  a  very,  ufe- 
ful  antiquarian  book — ^however  indifferent  in  rc- 
fpeEt  of  poetry ,«— in  feveral  parts  of  his  journey 
through  Italy.  He  took  up  that  book,  and  read 
the  following  verfes,  fome  of  which  feem  not  un« 
worthy  of  a  much  nobler  poet. 

—  Pittafque  in/ignis^  &  etas 
Bclligeris  fecit  mirania filtntia  campiSf 
Turn  celfo  e  curru  Mavors  ;  Carihaginis  arces 
ExfcindeSj  inquit^  tyriofque  in/xdcra  cages  : 
Nulla  tamtn  longo  tanta  exorietur  in  avo 
Luxtibi,  chartpuer!  Ma3e%ol  MaSe  indole 

Jacra^ 
Verck  Jovis  proles;  &  adhuc  majorafuptrfuntt 
Sed  ncqueunt  meliora  dari*. 

Pardon  mefor  this  interruption:  but,  if  I  be 
not  miftaken,  dear  fir,  faid  the  youngeft  of  the 
company,  the  bud  of  Scipio^  in  the  Albani  pa« 
lace,  has  on  it's  forehead  a  reprefentation  of  the 
fears,  which  this  hero  gained  on  that  glorious  oc^ 
cafion.    But,  pray,  proceed* 

At  the  age  of  nineteen^  continued  Crito^  Scipio 
faved  his  country  from  a  calamity^  which  would 

.  t  SiL.  IxALt  lib*  iv*  47s* 

have 
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have  been  perhaps  the  mod  dilhonourable  and 
mod  fatal  of  all  the  misfortunes,  with  which  it 
was  then  afHided.     He  was  one  of  the  legionary 
tribunes  at  the  battle  of  Canntt.     Scarcely  was  -^•^» 
that  difmal  day  concluded,  when  Scipioj  in  the 

midft  of  that  public  dillrefs  and  defpair But 

let  me  not  trouble  you  with  the  repetition  of  a 
ftory,  which  you  rccoUeft  to  be  fo  nobly  related 
by  Livy^  and  other  writers.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
told  on  canvas  alfo  by  fome  ivorthy  hands :  per. 
haps,  dear  fir^ — addrefling  himfelf  to  the  young 
nobleman — fome  learned  painter  may  widi  proper 
expreflions  have  reprefented  his  idea  of  the  figure 
of  young  Scipio^  waving  his  fword  over  the  head 
of  his  degenerate  countrymen,  and  repeating  with 
reverence  the  oath  to  Jfupiter;  That  he  would 
not,  though  at  the  utmoft  peril,  ever  defert  the 
caufe  of  his  country.  How  properly  placed 
would  fuch  a  painting  be  in  the  pidure-gallery  on 
this  hill;  this  Capiioline  hill,  which  the  noble  ge- 
nius of  youth,  even  in  the  times  of  Tarquin^  could 
never  be  induced  to  abandon! 

Di  patriif  quorum  femperfub  numine  Troja  efi^ 
Non  tamen  omnino  Tcucros  delete  paratis^ 
Cum  tales  animos  juvenum^  Cj  tam  certa  tulifiis 
PeHora*. 

,    At 
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'  At  three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  Scipio  was 
executing  his  office  of  aedile  in  Rome^  when  the 
AX*  di^i^^I  >^^v^  arrived  iTrbm  j'^am  of  the  defeat  and 
ft  12  death  of  his  brave  uncle  and  father. 

Frei^uently  have  we  read  in  the  roman  hif. 
lory  the  greateft  elogiums  on  the  chara6iers  of 
both  thofe  heroes.  .  Each  is  defcribed  as  a  very 
intrepid  and  prudent  general;  each^  on  thefe  and 
on  other  accounts,  was  greatly  lamented,  both  by 
the  romans  and  the  fpaniards : — Cneius  particu- 
larly, who  had  longer  commanded  in  that  coun- 
try, and  was  the  firft*,  who  is  faid  to  have 
fhown  there  a  fpecimen  of  roman  juftice  and  tem- 
perance. How  ftrongly  did  the  virtues  of  both 
thofe  heroes  occur  to  your  memory,  at  the  very 
inftant  when  you  firft  entered  the  gates  of  RomeW 

The  roman  armies  in  Spain  would  at  that  time 
probably  have  been  totally  deftroyed,  had  k  not 
been  for  the  amazing  courage  and  condud  of  the 
centurion  Marcius.     Marcius  poflefled  indeed 

*  C««  ScifiO  primus  romaMi  nominis  in  eamfro^tMciam  veniu 

Li VI I*  )ib«  xxviiL  c.  ^u 

t  ThematerUls  on  the  outfide  of  the  Par/^f  drlPop^U  are, 
in  great  part,  marbles  taken  from  the  ruins  of  .the  pyraniidi- 
cal  fepulchres,  which  were  €re£led  to  the  memory  of  thefe 
two  heroes  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  Campus  liattiuf. 
Vid.  Silius  Italicutj  lib.  xiii*  It  fecms  not  improbable,  that 
thefe  two  noble  fepulchres  were  erefted  by  the  dutiful  af- 
feftion  of  AfricauMs^  with  the  appniiaUoa  of  the  •v/im« 
leaatc* 

ve7 
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very  great  military  abilities.  It  is  particularly 
related  of  him,  that  he  had  ftrengthened  and  im- 
proved an  excellent  genius,  by  the  inftru6lion 
and  example  of  both  the  Scipios ;  particularly  of 
Cneius^  under  whom  he  had  ferved  many  years. 
1  could  wifh  that  the  trophy  of  Marcius^  the  fil- 
ver  Ihield  of  Ajdrubal^  had  been  ftill  preferved 
in  this  Capitolint  Mufa:um\ 

On  the  meeting  of  iht  comitia  in  the  Campo 
Marzo^  in  order  to  elefl  a  military  commander  in 
Spaifit  as  fucceiTor  to  the  two  Scipios j  no  candi- 
date appeared  for  this  moft  daiigerous  office.  The 
people  looked  in  vain  on  the  fenaiors :  the  fena^ 
tors  and  generals  looked,  equally  in  vain,  at  each 
other.  No  One,  in  all  that  noble  and  numerous 
aifembly,  offered  himfelf  for  the  fervice  of  his 
country.  A  general  filence  enfued: — a  general 
defpondency. — Young  Scipio  then  arofe: — Caa 
you  not  fancy  to  yourfelves  that  you  now  fee  Him 
in  that  attitude  ?  He  arofe,  to  follow  the  footfteps 
of  his  brave  father  and  uncle,  though  leading  to 
fuch  labours,  dangers,  and  perhaps  death. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  fo  foon  as  the  univerfal 
acclamation  of  the  crowded  aifembly  would  permit 

•  Monnmentum  'uiBw^  tjus  de  fanit^  Hfg^  ^^  incenfum^ 
Cafitolium^  fnit  in  timflo  clyteui^  M^rciut  affdlatus\  cum 
imagine  Jfdrubalis^    Li\.  lio.  Xxv.  c.  39, 

Vol.  I,  Y  it, 
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it,  he  fliowed  both  to  the  magiftrates  and  people, 
by  his  manner  of  fpeaking,  that  he  had  not  only 
the  fpirit  to  offer  himfelf  for  that  dangerous  and 
important  office ;  but  that  alfo  by  his  ftudy  and 
application, — ^which  he  had  exemplarily  continued 
without  remiflion  from  his  earlieft  youth, — ^he  had 
rendered  himfelf  fully  capable  of  executing  it. 

CRITO  was  proceeding,  when  fome  other 
perfons,  a  group  of  german  travellers,  coming 
into  that  apartment  of  the  Mufasum^  the  converfaf 
tibn  was  interrupted;  and  our  englilk  company 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  fmaller  room,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  This 
room,  befide  the  many  other  curiofities  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  contains  a  great  number  ot 
ancient  bufts,  that  are  indeed  valuable  for  their 
fculpture :  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  it 
is  not  known  who  were  the  particular  chara£lers  of 
antiquity  reprefented  by  them.  It  is  remark- 
able, ihzizmQTigxhtkteJltincpgnite^  there  is  one, 
which  is  very  ftriking  to  all  engli/hmen;  being 
faid  to  be  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  of  general 
Wolfe.  It  was  with  great  pleafure,  that  our  young 
gentlemen  firil  gave  their  attentiQu  to  this.  After 
fome  paufe  Crito  obferved,  that  in  the  wars  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage^  Spain  might  be  con- 
fidered  in  fomething  of  the  fame  light  as  Amjeriia 
waS| .  in  the  wars  between  France  and  England. 

Nor 
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Nor  wai  Scipio's  condud  in  Spain^  continued  he, 
unlike  that  of  this  almoft  equally  youthful  britijh 
hero  in  America.  However  low  the  roman  af- 
fairs in  that  province  might  be  reduced,  when 
Scipio  landed,  he  loft  not  his  fpirit ;  but,  to  the 
general  aftonifhment,  immediately  carried  the  war 
to  the  gates  of  the  enemy's  capital  in  that  country :  ^-^^ 
and  by  the  redudion  of  it,^  began  his  life,  as  a 
general,  iii  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
glory,  as  that  which  concluded  and  crowned  the 
career  of  our  British  worthy  ! 

But,  if  Scipio  may  be  confidered  as  a  pattern 
to  the  heroes  of  fuch  diftant  generations,'  it  is  ftill 
more  ufefiil  to  obferve,  that  he  himfelf  diligently 
imitated  the  examples  fet  him  by  the  worthies  of 
preceding  ages.  Moft  parts  of  his  condud  in 
Spaihi  during  a  campaign  of  fix  years ; — and  he 
jinijhtd  the  war  in  that  extenfive  country  be/ore  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age ;  his  induftry  and  fortitude  ; 
his  prudence  and  temperance^ — ^how  ftrongly  re- 
coUeded,  when  we  faw  at  Paris  his  filver  ihield, 
on  which  the  ftory  of  Alltuius  is  engraved !— his 
generolity  iand  liberality ;  his  refpe6iful  and  noble 
behaviour  to  Marcius;  his  great  goodnefs  to  his 
own  foldiers,  and  to  the. unhappy  captives;  all 
thefe  circumftances  feem  to  be  an  exa£t  tranfpript 
of  the  noble  military  virtues  recommended  in  the 

^  V  2*  wprk? 
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works  of  Xtnophon ;    and  particularly  in  his  cba- 
rafter  of  Cyrus  the  Great  ♦. 

You  will  fihd  alfo  in  th^m  a  ftrong  imitation  of 
the  beft  parts  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  i  for  it 
feems  hardly  poffible  to  read  the  fpeech  of  the 
wife  of  MandoniuSf  and  the  anfwer  of  ScipiOf 
without  recoUeding  xhcjimilar  behaviour  of  the 
Macedonian  youth,  to  the  queen  and  daughters  of 
Darius. 

Yet,  let  me  not  be  fuppofed  to  look  with  equal 
pleafure  on  every  part  of  Scipio's  Jpaviijh  cam- 
paigns*  There  is  too.  much  of  mifery  in  that 
hiftory;  too  much  eShfion  of  human  blood. 
Dreadful  was  the  deftni£lion  of  Illiturgis}  al- 
though that  city  feem^  juftly  to  have  deferved 
from  the  hands  ofScipio  fome  heavy  pttnifhrnioitf 
for  it's  former  cruelties  to  the  romans.  Still  more 
horrid  was  the  mal^acreat  Afiapa :  and  yet,  let  us 
remember,  that  it  was  occafioned  not  fo  much  by 
rptnan  inhumanity,  as  by  the  defperate  {\\ry  of  it's 
own  inhabitants.  Itisobfe^rvablealfo,  that  at  the 
period  in  queftion,  Scipio  was  not  in  that  part  of 
Spain. 

*  That  Scip'o  AfrUanui  Major  ftudied  the  greel  authors, 

feems  confirmed  by  what  is  faid  of  his  manner  of  Hfe  while 

in  Sicily.  We  are  told,  that  he  lived  there  in  a  greek  habit: 

^ibiflis^  fahfftr^f'^^  ^feram  dam.    Livr,  lib*  xxviii* 

.    f.  17. 

But 
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But  deteftable  is  war  in  general.  On  fuch  ac- 
countS)  how  often  have  I  groaned  under  th'efe 
parts  of  our  roman  ftudies !  and  often  ought  I  to 
look  forward  with  earneftnefs  to  that  happy  time, 
when  I  fliall  be  returned  to  the  bleffed  ftudies  of 
thatfcience,  and  of  that  profellion,  ofwhichlam 
fo  little  worthy. 

Hailj  Holy  Light !  Thee  I  revifii,  glady'^i 
Efcap'i  the  ftygian  pool ;  tho*  long  detained 
In  that  obfcure  fojourn  ♦• 

So  horrid  are  many  parts  of  the  roman  hiftory, 
even  in  the  life  of  Scipio^  that  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  ought  to  perfevere  in  my  prefent  employ- 
ment. My  time  and  labour,  however  trifling 
their  value,  to  any  perfon  but  myfelf,  might  per- 
haps  be  much  better  employed.  Yet  I  ought 
to  be  comforted  with  the  refleftion,  that  the 
roman  hiftory,  bad  as  it  is,  contains,  at  leaft^ 
feveral  parti ally'Vinxxous  heathen  charaders ;  and 
what  is  far  better,  that  it  neceffarily  leads  us,  by 
following  the  courfe  of  time,  to  the  lives  and 
charafters  of  the  beft, — the  primitive  chriftians. 

Comforted  by  the  profpeft  of  that  lightf 
however  diftant,  let  me  patiently  labour  through 

•  Mux.  Par.  1.  B.  III. 

Y  3  my 
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my  prefent  toilfome    road;   a  road,  difmal  as 
any  night-journey  through  fields  of  carnage. 

Av  (povov,  tf y  vcxutfCj  hot  reynx,  wu  ft£X«y  aUiut  \ 

Bu  T  to  proceed.  Far  more  fatisfadory,  though 
not  thoroughly  pleafing,  is  the  condud  of  Scipio^ 
in  the  affair  of  the  rebellion  of  his  own  troops, 
and  in  the  revolt  of  the  ungrateful  Indibilis.  In 
the  firftofthefeunexpefted  events,  Scipioj  feated 
on  his  tribunal  at  Carthagena^  is  faid  to  have 
taken  the  wife  medium  between  rigour  and  indul- 
gence; and  to  have  let  fall  the  punilhment  only 
on  fome  few  of  the  moft  feditious ; — cum  gcmitu 
etiam  0  lacrymisj  haudfecus  qudm  vifcerafccans 
Jua.  He  pardoned  all  the  reft ;  he  even  tempered 
his  reprimand  to  them  with  much  mildnefs. 

As  to  Indibilis^  though  Scipio  marched  againft 
him,  lato  (S  crtBo  animo  ad  cadem^ — expreffions, 
fuch  as  I  wifh  were  all  expunged  from  the  roman 
hiftoxiian ; — yet,  after  totally  defeating  his  (prces, 
he  pardoned  him  alfo.  Scipio  indeed,  on  that 
occafion,  granted  terms  much  more  gentle  than 
what  the  roman  generals  ufually  impofed  on  their 
conquered  enemies:    he  gave  at  the  fame  time 

♦  HoM.  II.  K.  298, 

feveral 
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(everal  ftrong  proofs^  that  it  was  Dot  from  any 
timid  motive,  that  this  extraordinary  lenity  pro-  ' 
ceeded« 

But,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  faf  from  Spain^ 
O  my  dear  pupil,  with  what  pleafure  may  you 
form  in  your  imagination  the  idea  o^Scipioy  when,  ^•^r 
on  his  return  from  Spain^  he  filled  this  Capitolint 
hill  with  the  fmoke  of  his  hetacombl  They!;* 
guntine  ambafladors  alfo  then  prefented  here  their 
offerings  of  thankfgiving — Jfovi  Opt.  Max.  prtt^ 
Jiii  hujus  arcis  Capitolinar.  Of  their  prefent 
profperity  Scipio  had  been  a  confiderable  inftru- 
ment.  In  the  long  courfe  of  his  vidories  through 
Spain^  he  had  made  it  his  conftant  endeavour  to 
liearch  out  and  releafe  all  thofe  unhappy/^^t^n^inf  5^ 
who,  on  the  deftruftion  of  their  city  by  Hannibal j 
had  been  fold  as  flaves,  and  difperfed  over  that 
wide  country. 

It  was  then,  alfo,  on  this  fame  hill}  that  Scipio 
with  much  eloquence  harangued  the  reman  fenate 
here  aifembled.  Some  few  days  paft,  early  one 
morning  at  Nettuno^  I  had  the  pleafure  to  find  one 
of  this  company  ftudying  with  great  attention  that 
oration  in  Livy, — In  faying  this,  Crito  turned  af-- 
fedionately  towards  the  eldeji  of  the  young  gentle- 
men.— You  repeated  fome  parts  of  it,  which,  as 
you  ihowed  me,  feemed  literally  tranflated  from 
Y  4  Demqfihenes : 
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Dcmojlhencs :  You  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  one 
period,  which  you  thought  applicable  to  the  de- 
fign'of  our  prefent  converfations.  Maximo  euiquc 
id  accidtrt  animo  cerium  habeo^  ut  fe  non  cum 
prafentibus  modoj  Jzi  cum  omnis  (tvi  claris  viris 
campant.  You  will  permit  me^  I  hope,  to  add 
my  fincere  wilhes,  that  you  may  yourfelf  happily 
follow,  and,  if  poffible,  excel  the  virtues  of  the 
beft  legiflators  and  patriots,  that  ever  adorned 
either  England  or  Rinnt.  'Ne/elicius  unumquem^ 
vis  horum^  qudm  U  patrite  tuce  Jinas  effc  natum. 
Crejcat  tihi  jiducia^  ex  to  ipfo  quod  pojjit  fa^pe 
in  hominis  unius  virtute  tantwm  momcnti  ejfe. 

With  refpeft  to  ihc/ollowing  a&ions  ofScipio^ 
I  remember,  dear  fir,  that  when  we  were  viewing 
the  gallery  at  Florence^  you  gave  much  attention 
to  the  converfation  of  the  learned  keeper  of 'that 
noble  mufaeum.  He  led  you  to  a  large  brazen 
ilatue,  on  the  mantle  of  which  an  etrufcan  infcrip*- 
lion  is  engraved :  he  told  you,  that  mod  probably 
it  reprefented  the  great  Scipio ;  that  it  was  found 
at  ArezzOf  which  city  M^^s  particularly  ferviceable 
A-^*  to  him  in  his  preparations  for  the  great  expedition 
^  to  Africa  j  though  indeed — as  the  learned  gentle- 
man added  with  evident  pleafure — many  other 
cities  in  Tufcany  largely  contributed  to  that  expe- 
dition, by  furniihing  both  money  and  men,  as  well 
as  great  plenty  of  their   various   commodities^ 

manufadures>. 
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manufadiures,  or  itatural  produfts.-  Such  indeed 
was  the  ardour  of  Tufcany  in  favour  of  Scipiij^ 
and  fuch  his  a&ivity,  and  almoft^  incredible  dili- 
gence, that  the  fleet  is  faid  to  have  been  launched 
on  the  forty-fifth  day,  reckoning  from  that  on 
which  the  timber  was  drawn  out  of  the  forefts« 
An  example  of  rowtf»  induftry,  fuperiour  even  to 
that,  which  was  exerted  in  the  firft  punic  wan 

Such  alfo  was  the  a£tivity  of  Scipia  when  in  A.C. 
Sicily  •,  and  fuch  too  was  the  public  love  there,  *^4 
(hown  to  him :  for  he  was  diligent,  during  his  re« 
Cdence  there,  in  doing  good  to  the  country^— 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  unhappy 
Syracufe.  How  amiable  does  fuch  behaviour 
appear,  efpecially  if  contrafted  with  the  contem- 
porary tyranny  of  a  Plemminius  !  Scipio's  gene- 
ral behaviour  indeed,  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what  the  locrians  aflerted :  Pro  certo  ft  hahe^e^ 
neque  jufu  neque  voluntate  Scipionis^  toi^  tarn  ne* 
fanda^  commij/a. 

Gi  v  E  us  leave,  fir,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  to  defire 
your  information  with  regard  to  an  event,  that 
happened  about  this  time,  much  to  the  honour  of 
Scipio's  family,  and  which  muft  have  given  him 
great  pleafure.     If  I  be  not  miftaken,  it  w^s  dur- 

,  *  Vide  Li  VY,  lib«xxix.  ^.as* 

ing 
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ing  his.  refidence  in  Sicily^  that  his  coufin,  P* 
Corndius  Scipio^  furnamed  Nafica^  obtained  at 
Rome  the  mod  diftinguifhed  honours.  Haui 
parvus  rei  jttdicium  turn  fenatum  ttncbat^  qui  vir 
optimus  in  civiiate  eJfeL  Veram  certe  viSoriam 
ejus  rei  Jibi  qui/que  mallet^  qudm  ulla  impcria 
honor  efve^fuffragioi  feu  patrum  feu  pUbis^delaios. 
P.  Scipionemy  Cn.  fliuMy  ejus  qui  in  Hifpanii 
cecideratj  adolefcentem  nondum  quaflorium^  judi- 
caverunt  in  told  civitate  virum  honorum  opiimum 
effe.  Thefe  lines  we  copied  this  morning  after 
breakfaft  from  the  29th  book  of  JLtvjr*;  and 
thought  much  on  them  afterwards,  while  we  were 
walking  in  the  Colonna  gardens.  For,  as  you 
hinted  to  us  on  entering  thofe  gardens,  it  was  not 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  or  the  vaft  fragm^ts 
of  ancient  architedure  lying  on  die  terras,  that 
were  your  inducement  for  bringing  us  thither; 
but  that,  while  treading  on  the  fpot  of  the  houfe 
of  the  Comelii^  we  might  be  ftruck  with  proper 
awe  and  admiration  of  the  numerous  heroes  of  that 
wonderful  family.  We  fhould  be  very  defirous, 
my  dear  fir,  to  be  informed  by  you,  as  to  the 
particulars, of  the  fuper-excellent  charaQer  of  that 
young  man. 

*  Cap*  i4«    Seealfo  Vai*  Max*  lib,  viiu  c«  15. 

It 
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It  feemsmuch  to.be  regretted,  faid  Crito^  that 
the  ancient  writers,  fo  far  as  I  know,  fpeak  only 
in  general  on  that  head.  Had  they  related  any  par-* 
dculars  of  it,  I  fiiould  now  read  them  tq  you,  with 
much  more  pleafure,  probably,  than  that  widi 
which  I  follow  Ajricanui  from  Sicily  to  Afric. 

For,  as  to  his  condp6i  in  that  great  expedidoni; 
I  do  not  well  know  what  I  ought  to  fay. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  confider  the  miferies9 
which  Italy  had  fuffered  during  the  laft  fixteen 
years,  we  cannot  well  refufe  to  Scipio  his  jujft 
praife,  for  having  delivered  this  his  country  from 
fuch  calamities;  and  for  having  totally  expelled 
from  it  the  armies  both  of  Hannibal  and  Mago. 
It  is  an  additional  honour  to  Scipio^  that  he  car* 
ried  on  his  preparations  for  the  ajrican  expedi* 
tion  with  much  vigour  and  fuccefs,  although  he 
received  but  little  afliilance  from  the  government 
at  Rome*.  Equally  remarkable  was  his  a3ivity 
when  landed  in  Africa.     Nee  csjlatt  nee  hieme 

opera  remijerat ;    minus  Jibi  cejfandum  ratus^  qlib 

• 

*  While  Scifio  was  engaged  in  tYit{^ficiliau  preparation^ 
his  fortitude  underwent  a  fevere  trial  by  the  defe£lion  of 
king  Sjpbax  from  his  alliance.  Yet,  however  fpirited  the 
magnanimity  of  Scipia  on  this  occafion,  his  contrary  decla- 
ration to  his  foldiers  cannot  furely  be  juftified.  See  Rollin't 
Roman  Hiftory,  book  xx«  The  wtfdom  and/Wxr^//  of 
Scipio^  in  relation  to  the  catmtnfian  troops,  defcrve  far  more 
attcntiont 

hofiei 
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hojles  fegnius  rem  agtftrU.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
ciafily  be  able  to  find,  iri  hiftoiy,  any  examples  of 
adivity  more  remarkable,  than  thofe  of  Scipio^ 
and  of  his  ally  Majiniffa. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  with  due  fentt- 
ments  of  humanity  confider  the  miferies  of  Africa 
during  a  war,  in  which  fo  many  thoufands  of  our 
fellow-creatures  periflied  by  fword  and  firet. 
While  I  was  reading  the  hiftory  of  thofe  african 
campaigns,  I  had  frequently  recourfc  to  Dr. 
Shaw's  Geographical  Defcription  of  the  King- 
doms  oi  Algiers  and  Tunis  i  and  thus  in  fome 
meafure  frequently  fancied  myfelf  prefent  on  the 
difmal  field. — My  blood  ran  cold  with  horrour ! 

Looking  on  his  map  of  the  country  round 
Cirta^  1  could  not  help  being  particularly  (hocked 
at  the  catailrophe  of  king  Syphax ;  a  cataflrophci 
indeed,  which  drew  pity  from  Scipio. 

t  King  Syphmx  prooofed  to  Seifh^  as  terms  of  peace  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Rome^  that  the  cartbagmians  (hould 
.  quit  Italy ^  and  the  tomans  Africa^  Thcfe  terms  fccm  mode- 
rate and  proper :  But  perhaps  Scipio^  from  the  known  cha- 
nters of  the  earihaginians  and  numidiant^  might  be  in- 
duced to  think  this  propoial  not  fincere ;  and  therefore 
mighx  be  unwilling  to  accept  it.  He  ought  not,  however, 
to  have  pretended  to  liften  to  the  negotiation,  merely  that 
he  might  in  the  mean  time  have  an  opportunity  to  cohtrive 
the  deftruftion  of  the  enemy :  which  deftruflion,  as  foon 
as  the  negotiatioQ  was  publicly  broken  off,  fell  very  heavy 
upon  them. 

Compassion 
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Compassion  for  that  unhappy  numidian  king 
ought  to  have  rifen  afreih  in  our  breafts,  duriog 
our  late  tour  to  Tivoli^  where^  according  to. 
Livy^  Syphax  died ;  and,  probably^  in  his  jour- 
ney from  prifpn  at  Alba  Marforum  towajrds 
Rome. 


It  is  indeed  for  Syphaxi  not  for  Sopkonijba^, 
that  we  ought  to  feel  much  compaflion.  Amidft 
thewide-defolationsof  yj/rz^a,  the  death  of  one* 
wicked  woman  deferves  but  little  of  our  attention* 
She  furely  merited  her  fate,  when  Ihe  confented^ 
to  marry  her  hufband's  enemy,  that  haplefs  huf- 
band  being  in  chains  in  the  fame  city,  Befides,  ao* 
cording  to  Livy^  Scipio  bad  no  intention,  that  thi» 
affair  fhould  have  had  fo  dreadful  and  fatal  a  con* 
clufion ; — trijliorc  quoM  nicefse. 

As  to  Scipio' s  behaviour  on  the  arrival  of  Han^ 
fiibalj   and  at  their  interview  near  Zamai — as  to 
his  military  abilities  in  the  following  battle,   and 
his  political  talents  in  fettling  that  peace,  which 
was  foon  afterwards  concluded;   it  is  needlefs  to  a.c* 
trouble  you  with  the  repetition  of  fa£ls  fo  very  no-  202 
torious.     And  as  to  reflections  on  thofe  fa&s^  you . 
muft  recoiled,  in  feveral  ancient  and  modem  au* 
thors,   many,    much  better  than  I  am  able  to 
propofe. 


It 
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It  is  proper  for  me  however,  to  obfcrvc,  that 
feveral  authors  commend  the  lenity  of  the  terms 
of  peace,  which  were  granted  to  the  Carthaginians : 
^^arthago^  monumentvm  Scipionis  cltmentut^ 
fays  VelUius  Paterculus.  Livy  alfo  ufes  fome 
fimilar  expreflions :  Nt  ad  intcrnecionem  btllare^ 
tur. — Romanes^  prater  vetufiijimum  morem  viSis 
parcendi^  pracipuumclemcnticsdocumtntum  itdiffe^ 
pact  Annibali  &  carthaginicnjibus  data  *•  But 
to  own  the  truth,  I  do  not  remember  many  marks 
of  lenity  in  thofe  terms.  Perhaps  the  ancients 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Indeed,  the  truth 
feems  to  be  this ; — fince  the  glorious  eftabliihment 
of  chriftianity,  the  general  way  of  thinking 
amongft  mankind  is  become  To  much  morehu-> 
mane  than  formerly,  that  a  chriftian  reader  wtU 
fometimes  conceive  thofe  terms /cv^rf,  which  a 
heathen  writer  would  term  merci/uL 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  own,  that  it  has  been  faid 
on  the  other  fide,  the  reafons,  which  influenced 
Scipio  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Carthaginians^  were 
not  fo  much  his  fentiments  of  compaflion  for  them, 
$ts  the  apprehenfion,  that,  if  he  delayed  to  finiih 
the  war,  a  fuccelTor  might  come  from  Romc^  and 
deprive  him  of  that  honour. 

*  SceLivv,  lib.  xxxiii*  c.  is. 
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'  In  acknowledging  this  and  fome  other  defeats 
of  Scipio's  condu&9  ^  hope  I  fhall  not  diminifli 
the  influence,  which  the  many  good  parts  of  his 
charafter  ought  to  have  upon  your  minds.  In  my 
firfl:  draught  of  thefe  cbaraclers  of  the  romafi. 
heroes,  I  muft  own,  I  rather  endeavoured  to  be 
filent  as  to  their  defefls ;  and  to  dwell,  as  much  as 
might  be,  only  on  their  praifes.  But  on  a  revifal 
of  my  papers,  I  have  found  it  neceflary  to  corre6l 
this  method  of  proceeding :  to  abate,  though  un- 
wijlingly,  my  encomiums ;  and  to  endeavour,  as 
far  as  I  could,  to  reprefent  thefe  roman  charaders 
according  to  ftrift  hiftoric  truth, — though  never, 
I  hope,  deviating  one  ilep  from  the  path  of  can^ 
dour. 

.  But,  while  fearful  of  running  into  too  ample 
a  panegyric  on  the  memory  of  Scipio^  we  fliould 
be  equally  defirous  of  rendering  him  full  juftice. 
From  this  candid  principle,  and  as  a  confirmation 
of  his  nircijul  temper  in  general,  let.  us  remem- 
ber the  noble  fentiment,  which  one  of  the  wifcft. 
and  beft  of  men  was  ufed  to  quote  from  him,; 
4ntoninus  Pius  Scipionis  fcnttntiam  frequentahat^ 
qua  illt  diccb/it,  Malle  fc  unum  civem  Jtrvarty 
qudm  millt  hojlcs  occidere. 

It  has  alfo  been  obfervied,  that  Scipio's  general 
aim  in  all  his  labours  was^  notto  increafehis  own 

greajne/s, 
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greatntfs^  bm  merely  to  have  t&e  pleafore  of  pei^ 
fbiming  great  fervices  for  his  country. — A  noble^ 
nefs  of  intention,  which  furely  ought  to  (hike  us 
with  much  more  awe,  than  all  the  grandeur  of  his 
abilities  or  achievements. 


A.C      SCI  PI  0  now  returned  from  Africa  to  lialj; 

*^^  and  I  wifh  for  fufficient  eloquence  properly  to  re- 
fete  the  general  joy,  with  which  he  was  here  re- 
ceived. From  the  fea-coaft s  of  Lilyhttum  through 
the  whole  length  of  Sicily^  *  and  of  Italy  quite  to 
Rovit^  the  roads  were  lined  with  multitudes,  who 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  fee  their  deliverer :  Him^ 
to  whofe  valour  and  good  fortune  they  were  in- 
debted fot  fafety,  quietnefs,  and  all  the  other  ad«e 
vantages  they  were  foon  to  enjoy,  in  confequence 
of  the  peace  by  him  concluded. 

Had  I  any  claim  to  oratory,  I  might  try  to 
exert  it  on  fuch  a  fubje£l :  but  my  language  is 
too  humble,  and  my  thoughts  are  too  cold* 

P  E  R  M I T  me  therefore  to  proceed  through  thcfc 
papers  in  my  ufual  manner. 

I N  the  following  year  Scipio  was  cfaolen  cenfor : 
and  in  this  office  behaved  with  remarkable  mild« 

nefs 
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nefs;  which,  after  fuch  fuccefs,  feems  to  prove^ 
that  his  heart  was  not  foured  by  pride.  MuUis 
darts  pcttntibus  viriSf  crtati  cenfores  P.  Come- 
lius  Scipio  AfricanuSj  &  P.  jEHus  Ptrtus*  Hi 
fcnatum  Jint  ullius  ncid  legerunt  \  &  tnagnd  eratU 
inter  ft  concordid.  A  behaviour  highly  becom- 
ing fo  venerable  an  office  %  and  very  different 
from  the  contentious  fpirit  of  the  late  cenfors^ 
Zivius  and  Ncra. 

Soma  few  years  after  this,  we  have  the  very 
great  pleafure  to  find  Scipio^  in  the  roman  fenate^ 
with  true  generofity  and  noble  eameftnefs,  defend- 
ing the  caufe  of  Hannibal. 

Yo  u  will  excufe  me,  dear  fir,  continued  Crito^ 
turning  towards  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, if  I  digrefs  for  fome  few  moments  on  that 
fubje£l. 

HANNIBALj  fince  the  late  peace,  had  been 
very  induftrious  at  Carthage^  in  a  new  charader; 
as  one  of  the  principal  civil  magiftrates  and  lead- 
ing members  in  the  legijlative  ajfemhlies  of  his 
country. 

•  See  the  fpeech  of  dfcilius  Metellus.  ^ivt,  lib,  xi. 
c.  46. 

Vol,  I.  Z  His 
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His  behaviour  in  this  fphece  of  adion  will 
probably  give  you,  dear  fir,  more  pleafure,  than 
any  of  the  mofli.fplendid  achievments  in  his  mili- 
tary hiftory/ 

With  vigour  and  fuccefs  he  defended  ih^ 
lives  and  frcfcrties  of  Azs  countryvf.iif  againft 
the  iipnioderatc  wealth  and  power,  infolenoc 
and  tyranny  of  the  judges  of  Carihagti  w^ofe 
office  was  the  fame,  I  fuppofe,  with  that  of  the 
fufetes^  or  ETCSy.  He  alfo  planned,  propofed, 
and  carried  ^  law,  to  render  their  of^cp  annual 
only;  which,  till  that  period,  ^^  been  ufally 
heldybr  life. 

Hp  dpfcnded  thp  public  revenue  from  the  ra- 
pacious hands  of  the  other  great  men  of  that  cor- 
fijpt  city,  ^ith  ^  imc  fenatorial  ind'Vk/lry  he  ex- 
amined into  the  fituation  of  the  finances ;  4i|Iy  in* 
veftigating  the  whole  juft  income  of  the  fiate, 
^rom  whatever  yariQUs  articles  it  arofe.  ff e  cal- 
c^lfLte4  ?Uo9  9m  ^  P^^r  ^^d}  bowqiuch  of  th^ 
Income  was  applieil  (o  it's  proper  puipofes  i  how 
much  was  lo^  i^y  mere  negligence  and  inattentioR; 
and  how  much  embezzled  by  individufds,  >^ho 
fliared  among  them  the  plunder  of  the  public* 

It  was  then  a  time  of  great  diftrefs  at  Carthage; 
and  ways  and  means  were  propofing  for  the  levy 

of 
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of  fr^flt  taxes  on  the  fubjeBs,  though  exhaufted 
by  the  great  expence  of  a  long  war^  and  difpi. 
rited  by  the  total  deftru€i:ion  of  their  maritime 
power.  Hannibal  then — But  let  me  not  thus  af- 
feHedly  pretend  to  talk  to  you  m  this  par Uamentary 
Jftyle :  permit  me  rather  to  read  to  you  from  my 
4K>tes  a  fhort  extrad  from  Livy. 

HANNIBAL  autem  omnibus  refiduis  pecunits 
txaSisyfaiis  locupletem  rempublicam /ore  pronun- 
tiaviL     Et  prcejlitit  promiffum. 

Turn  vera  ijli^  quos  pavtrat  ptr  aliquot  annos 
pubticus  ptculatus^  vtlut  bonis  efeptis^  nonfurto 
torum  manibus  extorto^  infenji  (3  irati  romanos 
in  Annibalem^  (3  ipfos  caufam  odii  qu^rentest 
inJligabanL 

MiJJi  igiiur  Carthaginem  funt  de  ed  re  legati  a 
romano  fenatu ;  dm  repugnante  Scipione  Afri- 
canoy  quia  parum  ex^populi  romani  dignitate  eje 
dtioebat^  fub/cribere  odiis  accufationibufque  Anni- 
balis^  a  faBionibus  carihaginienjium  inferere 
publicam  auSoritatem^  necfatis  habere  bello  vicijfe 
Annibalentj  niji  velut  accufatores  calumniam  in 
eumjurarent^  ac  nomende/errent*. 

•  Vid.  Lxvii,  lib.xxxiii,  c.  47, 

Z  2  Many 
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Many  thanks  to  you  for  this  digreffion,  if  it 
can  be  called  fo,  replied  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen.  Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  Scipie^s 
contemporary,  Titus  Flaminius^  whofe  charader 
in  many  refpe&s  was  very  good  an  glorious,  had 
in  this  particular  imitated  die  noble  fpirit  of  Ajri- 
canus }  and  never  accepted  a  diflionourable  em- 
bafly  to  the  court  of  king  Prtifias. 

YouRobfervation,  faid  Cn^o,  ieems  very juft; 
however,  let  us  not  anticipate  his  charader,.  but 
confine  ourfelves  to  Scipio.  I  wifli  it  were  in  our 
power  to  fay,  that  Scipio  behaved  equally  noble 
in  the  conteft  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Maji- 
niffa^  which  happened  in  the  year  193.  But  as 
there  is  nothing  in  that  affair,  .for  which  Scipio 
•can  be  commended;  fo  perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  fure  ground  of  accufadon 
againft  him :  it  being  uncertain,  according  to 
Livy^  utrum  fud  fponte  iijtctrit^  an  quia  manda^ 
turn  itafuerat.  If  we  be  to  judge  of  this  pcHnt 
by  what  happened  in  thp  cafe  of  Hannibal^  two 
years  before,  we  (hall  probably  have  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  majority  of  the  toman  fenate  were 
rather  in  fault,  than  Scipio. 

In  the  year  190,  Scipio  marched  from  Rome  to 
Afia.  Sedpriufquam  profici/ceretur^/ornicem  in 
Capitolio^  aivfrfui  viam  qua  in  Capitolium  a/cen* 

ditur^ 
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ditur^  cum  Jxgnh  Jtpttm  auratis^  duobus  equis^  C? 
marmorea  duo  labra  pofuiL  If  any  part  of  this 
ftru&ure  were  now  remaining^  it  would  have 
given  me  great  pleafure  to  have  conduced  you 
thither;  but  it  feems  fcarce  poflible  even  to  fix 
exa6Uy  the  fpot  where  it  flood.  We  may  be  con- 
fident however,  that  we  are  not  at  prefent  farther 
than  a  ftone's  caft  from  it ;  and  probably  it 
might  be  contiguous  to  thofc  antique  vaults^ 
now  ufed  as  the  (tables  of  the  Palazzo  Senatorio  > 
but  which  anciently,  you  know,  made  a  part  of 
the  Atrium  Publicum^  and  fupported  the  Tabu- 
laria  *. 

Yet,  however  uncertain  this  conjedure  may 
be,  we  will  ftep  down  ftairs,  if  you  pleafe,  and 
examine  the  fpot.  The  germans^  I  fee,  '  have 
made  the  tour  of  all  the  other  apartments  of  the 
Mufcsumy  and  are  defirous  of  looking  at  th|S  curi- 
ofities  in  this  room. 


It  was  the  happinefs  of  Crito's  pupil  fcarcely 
ever  to  ftir  a  ftep  without  doing  fome  good.  In 
croffing  the  Capitoline  quadrangle,  from  the  Mu* 

f  Sec  Abate  Vekuti's  Dcfcription of  Rome^  vel,  i,  p.  63. 

Z  3  fdum 
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Jdum  to  the  Siallt  id  Stnatort  Romano^  he  walked 
flower  thaa  the  reft  of  the  company,  and  as  foon- 
as  they  had  turned  the  corner,  gladly  took  the 
opportunity  of  giving  fome  filver  to  the  poor 
prifoners  at  the  begging-gate.  He  then  ran  after 
his  friends,  and,  without  taking  the  leaft  notice' 
of  what  he  had  been  doing,  entered  eameftly  into 
difcourfe  with  them  on  the  ancient  form'  and  de- 
fign  of  thofe^  now  dark  and  fubterranean,  por- 
ticoes. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  company  re* 
afcended  to  the  capitoline  quadrangle*  While 
they  were  walking  towards  it's  other  end,  Crito 
refumed  the  fubjeft  of  the  former  converfation. 

If,  iaid  he,  we  follow  Scipio  on  his  expedi- 
tion from  Italy  to  A^a^  we  (hall  have  the  pleafure 
to  find  him,  in  his  paflage  through  Greece^  bufy 
in  works  of  mercy  towards  the  c^tolians.  Thefe 
people  were  at  that  time  in  the  greatefl  diftrefs ; 
and  although  they  had  deferved  their  misfortunes, 
Scipio  did  not  hefitate  to  relieve  them.  He  af- 
fifted  them  both  with  his  advice  and  with  his  in- 
tereft  ;  and  comforted  them,  by  being  able  to  fay, 
Muhas  gentts  populpfque  in  Hifpanid  prius^  dt'^ 
inde  in  Africa^  in  Jidem/uam  venij'e;  in  omni- 
bus fi  majora  clcmcntics  bcnignitatifquc^    qudm 

virtues 
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viriutis  bellictr^  monument  a  reliquifft* —  a  very 
eonfolatory  refleftion  alfo,  furdy^  to  his  own 
heart! 

From  Greece  Scipio  marched  t6  the  Hdlefpont. 
He  there  met  the  ambafiadors  of  Antiochus^  and 
gave  them  that  patriotic  atifwer,  the  noble  fpirit 
of  ivhich,  I  am  fure,  has  ever  beeii  inuch  ap- 
proved by  all  this  company. 

Ego  ex  munificentid  regid  maximum  donumj!* 
Hum  habebo :  aliisy  Deos  precor^  ne  unquam  for-- 
tuna  egeat  mea:  animus  certe  non  egebit.  Pro 
tanto  in  m6  mtmere^  gratum  me  efft  in  ft  fentiet^ 
Ji  privatam  gratiam  pro  privato  benejicio  dejide* 
rabit:  ^ublice  nejue  habebti  quicquam  ab  ijloy  nee 
dabofJ 

A  SENTIMENT  not  impfopCT  to  be  adopted  and 
cxpreffed  by  all  members,  of  either  houfe  of  par- 
liament^ when  receiving  favours  from  minifters-  of 
(late.  Two  of  this  company,  perhaps,  may  have 
occafion  to  remember  it. 

♦  Vide  Li  VII,  lib*  xxxvii.  c.  6. 

JEtains  etimm  C.  Valerius  L^roini  filltit^  fui  cum'  ei-  ffmu 
friftii^nf  amkitiam  fefigerat^  ^gregii  mdj^tvit.  Llvil.  lib* 
xxxvii*  c.  9* 

f  Livii|  liUxxxvii.  c,  36. 

Z4  At 
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At  the  Helkfpont^ — romani  turn  primum  in 
Afid  cafira  pofwrunt.  Thence  the  army  marched 
to  Troy. 

O  MY  dear  pupil,  what  Ihouts  of  exulution 
muft  have  refounded  through  all  the  legioni ,  vhen 
croffing  the  ridge  of  the  rhwtcan  hills,  they  firft 
faw  the  plain  of  SimoiSf  the  habitation  of  their 
anceftorst  Dardanumj  Rhattum^  and  Ilium^  all 
perhaps  appeared  in  different  parts  of  die  prof- 
peft.  To  tlium  they  continued  their  rapid  and 
joyful  march* 

AAA*, — on  VHOV  iHtfvev  AS^vVj  «v  voAfiirx^** 

With  what  joy  muft  they  have  offered  their  fo- 
lemn  facrifices!  Alexander  the  Great  had  there 
,  alfo  facrificed  to  Minerva^  on  his  firft  landing  in 
AJiai  the  roman  generals  probably  performed 
their  devotions  with  more  affe&ion.  Piety  to 
heaven,  and  piety  (o  their  ancient  coun/r^,— both 
muft  have  filled  their  mindst ! 

•  HoM,  //.Z.  297. 

f  Dardanum  primum^  deindt  Rhateum^  utraque  tMiate 
oh*vUm  ^ff»f&^  'oeuii.  ludi  Ilium  froceffit;  caJtHffwt  mm 
iMMpd^  qui  eft  fuljitQiu  mmnihus^  P^fi^i^y  '*  urbem  arcemqme 
fuum  efcendiffet^  facrificvoit  Minervae  prajidi  arch  ;  ct  ilien* 
Ubus,  in  omni  rerum  v«rborumque  honore,  ab  fe  oriundos 
>roinanos  pnefbrentibus,  &  romanis  laetis  origine  fui. 
Vide  Li VI I,  lib.xxxyii^  ^•Sl* 

ALEXANDER, 
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ALEXANDER^  after  his  facrifice  to  ML 
nerva^  is  faid  to  have. endeavoured  to  appeafe  the 
manes  of  Priam^  by  facrificing  to  him  at  the  altar 
of  Jfupittr  Her  cans ;  and  then  to  have  crowned 
with  flowers  the  tomb  of  Achilles^  while  Hcfha:' 
Jlion  did  the  fame  at  that  of  Patroclus*^  Perhaps 
Scipio  had  at  lead  equal  pleafure,  in  paying  like 
honours  at  the  fepulchre  of  HcStor. 

From  Troy  the  roman  army  continued  it's 
inarch  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Magnejia^  near 
mount  Sypilus.  You  well  remember  the  great 
event  of  that  day.  Africanus  was  not  prefent  at 
the  engagement;  but,  fo  foon  as  his  indifpofition 
would  fufFer  him  to  join  the  army,  he  was  com^ 
miffioned  to  deliver  the  articles  of  peace  to  the 
fyrian  ambafladors. 

Of  thefe  articles,  it  feems  probable,  that  fome 
were  fent  from  the  government  at  Rome;  others 
framed  by  the  reman  generals  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries in  AJia.  Of  the  former  kind,  I  fhould 
efteem  that  article  to  be  which  relates  to  Hanni- 
bal :  for  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
framed  by  Scipio^  as  being  wholly  contrary  to  his 
noble  declaration  in  defence  of  Hannibal^  uttered 
in  the  roman  fenate  five  years  before. 

^  Vide  Arriani^  librum  prlmuin* 

As 
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As  to  the  treaty  in  general,  the  roman  nego- 
tiators {howed  great  appearance  of  magnanimity, 
in  not  demanding,  after  fo  decifive  a  vidory,  any 
other  terms  than  what  they  had  already  infifted 
upon,  before  the  battle  was  fought. 

The  peace  was  foon  afterwards  here*  ratified. 
The  conquered  countries  of  Afia  Minor  were  dif- 
tributed,  with  tolerable  equity,  .betwixt  Eumenes 
and  the  rhodians;  and  mkny  grecian  cities  on 
ihofe  coafts  werereftored  to  their  liberty.  Give 
jne  leave  to  recommend  to  your  perufal  the  ora- 
tion of  the  rhodian  ambafladors  on  that  occafion. 
Of  all  thefe  their  conquefts,  the  romans  kept  not 
one  foot  of  ground  to  themfelves. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  AntiochuSj  king  of 

the  eafi.     The  dominions,  of  Antiochusj  at  that 

time,  extended  eaftward  to  the  Indies ;  thofe  of 

the  ro^n^TT  empire  weft  ward  as  far  as  the  Sirait  of 
Gihrallar. 

Omnibus  in  terris^  qucefunt  a  Gadiius^  ufqut 
Auraramf. 

The  frontiers  of  AJia  and  (Jf  Europe  were,  a^ 
you  have  feen,  the  theatre  of  this  great  war :  and 
in  confequence  of  it,  the  romans  became  the  nioll 

powerful  ftate  in  the  world. 

•    •         -  *■ 

•  Fcedus  in*Cafitdli9  iSum  cllt    Livj^  1,  xxxviu  c.  55. 
f  JuvENAt,  SatXt  I. 

But, 
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But,  in  the  midft  of  all  this  fplendour  of  do^ 
minion  and  power,  the  moft  pleafing  circumftances 
of  Scipio's  behaviour  were  his  domeftic  virtues* 
How  ftrong  was  hi^  love  to  his  fon*!  How  ex- 
emplary  his  affe£lion  to  his  brother !  For  in  this 
great  war  with  Antiochus^  how  did  Scipio^  the 
renowned  deliverer  of  Italy^  and  conqueror  of 
Spain  and  Africa^  then  appear !  Far  fuperibur  to^ 
.  all  the  pride  of  pad  vi£lories  and'  triumphs,  hef 
had  voluntarily  condefcended  to  ad  rn  the  infe- 
riour  charaQer  of  a  lieutenant  y-^zfA  now  ferve(f 
under  his  brother :  thus,  inftead  bf  infatiSLbly 
feeking  more  honour  for  himfelf,  ailtfting  thalf 
brother  in  the  acquifitionof  as  much  rehbwnfrom* 
AJtay  as  that  which  he  himfelf  had  derived  fronr 
AJricf. 

There  is  hardly  indeed,  in  the  whole  hiftoty 
of  the  Scipios^  a  more  pleafing  part  than  this  fcene 
of  fraternal  afFedion.  Scipio  Africanus^  in  his 
early  years,  had  moft  affeflionately  and  nobly 
aflifted  his  brother  io  his  (irft  advancement  to  the 
public  honours  and  offices  of  the  Rate.  Scipio 
AJiaticus  returned  this  kindnefs  by  ferving  faith* 

•  The  fight  of  thb  beloved  fon  rccoviered  ^ciph  from  hir 
dangerous  Hlnefs  in  Afia.  For  fome  parts  of  the  chara£ter 
of  this  young  man,  fee  7«//^,  de  Claris  Oratori bus,  c.  ig. 

f  SeipU  Afiatiemt  would  probably/have  never  commanded 
in  this  war  of  Afia,^  xi'Afncamut  had  not  offespd  to  ferve  a^ 
his  lieutenant.    XmV^.lib,.xxxvii,  c«.i. 

fully 
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futiy  and  diligently  under  him  throughout  all  the 
great  and  long  Carthaginian  war*.  But  mod  no- 
bly did  A/ricanuSj  by  his  humble  behaviour  in 
Afiaj  crown  the  5^holc  of  this  benevolent  con- 
tention of  fraternal  love. 

How  amiable  a  pifture  is  this  of  two  great 
men,  thus  without  envy  mutually  and  alternately 
fupporting  each  other  in  all  their  profperity  and 
fuccefs  I  Nor  did  they  feparate  from  each  other 
l^hen  called  to  fuffer  the  fliarpeft  adverfity;  but 
were  in  all  thingSy  both  in  life  and  death,  united 
with  as  much  love  as  the  two  famous  brother  dei- 
ties, Qeqi  fftnyipig  EXhahg :  I  mean  Cafior  and  Pol^ 
lux  J  whofc  colojfal  ftatues  are  now  before  you; 
ftanding  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left, 
of  this  noble  afcent  from  the  ftreets  of  Romt  to 
lia^Capitoli. 


CRITO  paufed  here  fome  moments,  taking  out 
his  notes,  and  laying  them  on  the  baluftrade  be* 

*  Particularly  in  iJ/tfi^. 

Scipio  perft^  cT  ferfratrtmfuum  £.  Scifhnem^  70  cMiafet 
ncepitm    £utropius.  lib.  3. 

Scipio f  colUmdato  fmtre^  cum  quanta  poterat  'verborum  h* 
nore^  Cartbaginis  novte  a  ft  capt^  eaptam  ab  to  Oriugin 
4tfMabat*    Liv^,  1.  xxvii.  c.  4. 

+  Thefe  deliverers  of  Greece,  alfo,  like  Scipio^  were 
called  ^io^wffoif  till  2/  ofiV*  tot  ita  4^;^s  Ti  f(i>msj  tvvW 
fn(An9  amtyiuMitMw..    Vide  Jamb u cum. 

tween 
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tween  one  of  thofe  coloflal  ftatues,  and  the  ad- 
joining richly.fculptured  trophies.  After  having 
in  filcnce  turned  over  fome  few  leaves,  he  put 
the  papers  again  into  his  pocket,  and  refumed  his 
difcourfe  in  the  following  manner. 

The  fplendour  oLScipio^s  a&ions  in  fo  many 
regions  of  Europe^  Afiay  and  Africa^  though 
united  together,  is  not  equal  to  the  real  glory  and 
merit  of  his  condu£l  here  at  home. 

On  his  return  hither  from  his  foreign  labours^ 
I  mean  particularly  thofe  in  Africa^  the  romans^ 
while  the  tide  of  popular  favour  and  gratitude 
continued  to  flow,  were  daily  heaping  on  him  all 
pofllible  honours,  Voluii  eiiam  populus  eum  facer  e 
perpetuum  confulem  0  diSatoren^. 

SCIPIO9  whofe  ardent  delire  feems  to  have 
been,  not  fo  much  to  acquire^  aa  to  tfierit  the 
greateft  honours — inftead  of  encouraging,  wifely 
and  virtuoufly  checked  the  multitude.  He  re* 
proved  them  for  their  extravagant  prbfufion  of' 
honours  on  him;  and  particularly  for  this  their 
defign  of  placing  him  in  a  ftation  incompatible 
with  the  liberty  of  his  country,  as  well  as  with 
the  moderation  of  his  own  republican  charafler. 

Whilz 
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While  €riio  was  making  this  laft  obfervation, 
the  ^Ideft  of  the  young  gentlemen  feemed  particu- 
larly afFefled  by  it.  It  was,  I  fuppofe,  faid  he 
.with  peculiar  warmth,  this  part  of  ^e  goodnefs 
of  Scipioj  whigh  moved  the  heart  even  of  Machu 
cveL  I  remember  his  ardent  expreflions.  E  m. 
poJibiU  che  qutlli  che  Itggcjfino  Vhijlorit^  &  ielU 
memoric  dclle  antiche  cojt  Jactjfino  capiialt^  the 
non  voleffcro  qutlli  tali  privati  vivere  nella  loro 
patriapiu  tojlo  Scipioni  che  Cejari\ 

It  will  be  an  additional  fatisfaBion  to  yoU| 
continued  Crito^  to  recoUeCk,  that  Scipia  be- 
haved with  a  fimilar  noblenefs  of  fpirit,  when  this 
popular  favour  changed  from  admiration  to  envy; 
^nd  from  envy  foon  rankled  intQ  malevolence 
and  hatred. 

Such,  my  dear  fir,  is  the  mutability  and  fickle- 
pefs  of  popular  applaufe.  May^oi^  always  wifely 
feek  another,  and  a  far  more  certain,  reward  for  all 
your  public  labours :.  never  forgetting  the  words 
with  which  Fcnclon^  as  it  were,  clofes  the  great 
patriotic  work  of  his  Tdemachus,  II  f  ant  compter 
fur  ringratiiude  des  hon^mes^   (3  ne  pas  laijfer  dt 

^  Difc./opra  Livio^  libro  primo,  c*  ic* 

icur 
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leur/aire  du  bien.  Lt  hien  qu'on  fait  n'ejl  ja* 
mais  perdu.  Si  Us  hommes  roublietU^  Its  ditux 
yen/ouviennent^  (3  le  recotnpenjcnt*. 

The  bed  and  braved  patripts  tnuft  not  com- 
plain,  if  they  meet  with  ingratitude  from  m^n;  It 
is  by  no  means  ^n  uncommon  cafe.  If  from  the 
baluftrade  before  us,  we  look  down  on  thofc 
fireets,  in  which  the  Circus  fUminius  flood,  we 
fee  the  place  wher^  Marcellus  was  accufedt.  If 
we  turn  round  towards  the  Forum  Romanum^  we 
muft  with  ftill  higher  indignation  remember,  that 
there  the  Scipios  appeared,  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
J^ctilii.  For,  to  the  eternal  difhonour  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  Rome^  even  the  Scipios  were  perfecuted 
by  their  countrymen.  Never  hardly  was  there  a 
fcene  of  greater  ingratitude,  or,  as  the  event 
plainly  proved,  of  grofler  injuftice;J;. 


But 


•  Tfhmaque^  livrc  Kx* 


•  f  ASt^m  dt  imftrio  Marcelli  in  Circo  Flaminio  ejt»  (Vid, 
Lhjy^  If  xxvii*  c.  ao,  ai.)  Accu/avit  tribunus  plebis^  qui  il- 
ium afiiuii  CQucionihus  iufamem  in'uifumque  pUbiftcerat,  Sed 
banc  tribuni  oraiionem  it  a  obruit  Marcellus^  commfmarutioue 
terumfwurum^  ut  nQU  rogatio  filkm  de  imptritr  ejus  abrogando 
auiiquareiur ;  fid  pofiero  die  con/ulem  turn  iugenti  CQ^fenfu  an* 
turi^  9mn€S  crearent,    - 

^  Scipi^  AJiaticus  was  con4emned  for  having  defrauded 
the  public  of  more,  than  30,000/.  in  the  afiatic  war.  He 
periifted  to  the  lad  in  his  innocence,  ft|nding.h|is  tvial  with 

the 
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But  let  not  m^  fpeak  on  this  fubjeCl.  Let  me 
much  rather  defire  you  to  bring  hither  this  after- 
noon your  pocket  editions  of  Livy ;  and,  in  fome 
retired  chamber  of  thefe  CapitoUnc  buildings,  to 
read  over  the  laft  ten  chapters  of  his  thirty-eighdi 
book.  You  will  afterwards  perhaps  caft  a  look  at 
that  neighbouring  CarcereTulliano^  in  which  even 
a  Scipio  Afiaticus  would  have  been  imprifoned» 
had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  noble  fpirit  (tf 
Tiberius  Sentpronius  Gracchus. 

As  to  the  behaviour  of  Scipio  Africanus  in  this 
ftrange  fcene,  it  was  replete  with  that  noble  cou- 
rage and  fpirit,  which  might  be  expcQed  from  a 
man,  confcious,  like  him,  of  all  the  civic  inno. 
cence  and  dignity  of  his  pad  life.  I  could  wifli 
however,  that  he  had  fliown  a  more  fubmiffive  pa« 
tience;  for  if,  inftead  of  tearing  his  books  of 
accounts,  he  had  fubmitted  them  to  the  public 

the  greateft  refolution ;  refufiiig  to  rive  bail,  and  ftill  infift* 
ing,  that  he  had  accounted  for  all  that  he  had  received. 
"When  his  e£FeAs  were  feized  and  appraifed,  they  were  not 
found  to  be  altogether  of  value  fumctent  to  anfwer  the  fum 
in  queftion:  or  was  there  any  thing  among  his  cffefts 
which  could  be  deemed  to  have  been  broaght  from  Afin. 
Vid.  Hooh. 

On  this  difcovery,  the  popular  opinion  again  chamgei: 
£t  ScipioMum  inmidia  vertit  in  pr^torem^  &  unfilinm  eim^ 
(ST  accufateres.'-'Collata  peeunia  a  cognatis  amicifqne  tf  diem* 
iibus  eft  JL,  Scipiwi%  nt  ft  ucciperit  eam^  locuplitior  nliqutnf 
tffet^  qwLm  ante  cmlamitAtem  fueraU  Nihil  tuctpit^  Vid. 
Li  VII,  lib.  xxxviii.  g.  6o;  and  fee,  foryfisvf /ar behaviour  (^ 
Cincinnatus^  lib,  u  p.  84, 

view 
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view,  his  iriunAph  over  his  adver/aries  would 
have  been  ftill  more  completely  glorious,  and  his 
retirement^nore  truly  honourable. 

But,  left  a  farther  conteft  of  parties  on  his  ac. 
count  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare, 
Scipio  now,  from  a  principle  of  regard  to  Rome^ 
took  leave  of  her  for  ever.  With  magnanimity, 
conftancy,  and  patience,  he  went  into  a  kind  of 
voluntary  banijhment.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  the  fea-fliore  of  Liternum^  near  Cuma.  We 
fliall,  I  hope,  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  that 
place  in  o\xx  neapolitan  tour;  and  perhaps  of  re- 
collcfting  while  there,  with  due  allowance,  the 
following  reflexions  of  Seneca. 

In  ipfd  Scipionis  villa  hose  fcribo ;  adoratis 
tnanibus  ejus  (S  fepulchro.  Animum  quidem  ejus 
in  ccelunj  ex  quo  erat^  rediijfe  perfuadeo  mihi;  oh 
tgregiam  moderationem^  pietatemquej  magis  in  illo 
admirabilem^  cum  reliquit  patriam^  qudm  cum  de* 
fendii. 

I N  that  rural  retreat  Scipio  pafled  not  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  defpondence ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  he  ever  fink  into  fo  flothful  and 
mean  a  conclufion  of  life  as  Lucullus.  He  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  the  art  and  fcience  of  agriculture; 
which  is  fo  univerfally  th6  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts, 

Vol.  I.  A  a  •  wd 
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and  as  fuch  was  particularly  refpe&ed  in  tke  anci- 
ent times  of  wifdom. 

I F  I  be  not  miftaken,  faid  Crilo*s  pupil,  I  re- 
member hearing  in  Norfolk  fomething  fimilarly 
noble  of  lord  Townjhtndi — ^particularly  during 
the  years  of  his  retirement.  But  let  me  not  inter- 
rupt you. 

SCIPIO^  continued  Criio^  Lahoribus  etiam 
rujlicis  Jtjt  exercebat ;  ttrramque^  iU  mos  Jiui 
prifcisj  ipfc  Juhigchat.  ^ 

His  leifure  hours  however  were  pafTed  in  con- 
verfation  with  the  moll  polite  and  learned  men  of 
that  age.  Ennius  was  his  chief  companion,  and 
conftantly  partook  of  Scipio's  favour  and  friend- 
fhip  :  he  had  alfo  the  peculiar  honour  of  a  place 
even  in  the  tomb  of  thefe  illuftrious  brothers.  Yef- 
terday,  in  pafling  by  the  ruins  of  that  maufoleum*| 

*  Exira  portam  Capenam  in  Stipionum  monumenio  tres/W« 
tuttjunt;  quarum  du^  P.  W  Z.  Scipionem  dicmntur  effe;  iertia 
poetde  ^  Enniu     Livii,  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  56. 

Seguendo  la  'via  Appiaji  *vede  a  deft r a  il  maufole^  diScipioMi 
Africano.  E  henfi  quefto  monumtnttt  pri<oo  d'emamenti  €  fp9* 
gliato  delU  pietre^  che  h  ri^vefthvauoi  ma  degn9  ^  di  tfftr  tfi^ 
duto  per  la  grandif^a  offatura  dell*  edtficio  difirma  putdra 
con  la  fua  camera  icpolchrale  et  per  Vordiue  fecondt  difirmM 
rotonda  con  lenicchie  all'  intQrn9  par  le  ftatue  dc  dMiScipiwit 
del  poet  a  Ennio. 

Ejchinardi  Defcrittione  dell'  Agro  Romano,  p.  t^%* 

From  the  camera  fepolcbraU  fome  inferences  perhaps  mi^ht 
be  drawn  to  prove,  that  this  building  was  not  at  firft  in- 
tended merely  as  a  cenotaph. 

I  obfcrvcd 
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I  obferved^  it  was  not  without  due  clajical  re- 
fped,  that  you,  my  dear  pupil,  JiUntly  looked  up 
to  it's  three  niches.  I  am  fure  the  fight  of  that  fe- 
pulchre  muft  have  awakened  fome  of  your  wann- 
ed ideas.  Were  not  you  then  poetically  wifhing^ 
in  each  of  thofe  niches  to  hang  up  fome  garland|^ 
Tome  vAfXTpy  qi^avw^  to  record  their  fame*  ? 

Whatever  my  thoughts  then  were,  replied 
the  modeft  youth,  they  certainly  were  not  worthy 
of  your  attention.  But  you  were  juft  now  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  tomb  oJF  Achillea  ;.  who,  if  I  recoUeft 
right,  was  buried  in  a  fomewhat  fimilar  manner^ 
between  the  remains  of  Patroclus  and  Antilochuh 
while  all  the  mufes  wept  over  his  urn. 

I  FORGET  what  immecOiately  follows;  but  the 
paflage  concludes  with  a  fentiment,  which  the 
latin  p6ets  might,  at  leaft  as  property,  have  ap« 
plied  to  Scipio^  as  Homer  to  his  hero. 

.*  Eurifidis  Hippolytus* 

t  Odjjfiy^  n.  K  60. 


Aa  a  «     '  fu<A4 
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'  ftffAft  yfp  (piX^  %A9L  9«pi^iir 


IWr4v  ex  «vapi«8C  kXcG'  ftf^f t«i  ^ffftAov*. 


AfTER  repeating  ihefe  verfes,  Crito^s  pupil, 
with  the  reft  of  the  company,  walked  down  the 
great  flope,  which  lies  before  the  colloflal  ftatues 
of  Cajlor  and  Pollux.  At  the  bottom  of  that  flopc 
they  turned  (hort  on  their  right  hand;  and  flowly 
re-afcended  the  Capitblint  hill,  by  that  grand  mar- 
ble ftaircafe,  which  confifls  of  more  than  an  bun* 
dred  ftepst. 

m 

At  the  top  of  this  magnificent  ftaircafe  ftands 
the  folemn  and  awful  church  of  Ara  Cctli. 

Approaching  to  it,  they  heard  from  within 
fome  loud  notes  of  the  organ,  and  the  full  chant 
of  the  choir.  It  is  not  decent  for  us,  faid  Criio^ 
to  difturb  the  congregation :  if  you  pleafe,  we 
will  ftay,  till  the  morning  fervice  is  over,  ^on  this 
terrace  before  the  church-doon    We  may  here, 

^  Ver.gsi 

t  This  ftaircafe  is  antique,  but  was  placed  on  this  fpot 
in  modem  times,  being  removed  hither  from  the  ^miriUMl 
hill*  It  is  very  fteep,  and  afcends  in  a  ftraight  line,  ¥rith- 
0ut  any  turning,  or  hardly  a  landing*place ;  the  fteps  are 
high,  and  each  in  length  about  forty-lcven  feet« 

perhaps 
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perhaps  not  improperly,  employ  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  refle6ling  on  that,  which,  after  reciting 
all  the  praifes  of  Scipio^  muft  be  acknowledged 
as  really  the  principal  glory  of  his  life. 

I  MEAN  his*dev  out  arid  religious  turn  of  mind. 
Thefe  expreifions,  I  hope,  will  be  underftood 
with  the  due  allowances;  and  in  that  fenfe  only^ 
in  which  they  are  properly  applicable  to  a  heathen 
chara6ter.  The  piety  and  devotion  of  chriilians 
is,  thank  God,  of  a  very  different,  and  infinitely^ 
beyond  all  comparifon,  of  &  more  fublime  nature. 

SCIPIO  is  called  by  St.  Aujlin*^  Ille  patria: 
totiufque  Italia  liberator^  cujus  vita^  ah  adolefcen- 
tid^  dejcribitur  diis  dedita^  templifque  innutrita. 

SCIPIO  is  by  other  writers  reprefented  as  con- 
ilantly  beginning  and  ending  every  great  work 
with  that  pious  attention  to  heavent;  which— 
though  like  every  other  virtue  it  always  produces 
more  good,  in  proportion  as  it  is  accompanied 
with  more  true  knowledge,  in  general  is,  apd 
muft  eternally  be,  the  moft  noble  and  moft  abun- 
dant fourceof  great  and  good  aftions. 

•  Vid.  Augnfinide  Civitatc  Dei. 

+  Thi^  was  the  pious  and  wife  maxim  of  the  early  tomans. 
Omuium  niagnarum  rerum  et  principia  exorfa  a  Diit  funt^  tt 
finem  turn ftatut runt ^     L^vy,  lib.  xlv.  c^  39. 

Aa  3  SCIPIO^ 
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SCIPIO9  from  earliejl  youthj  is  faid  to  hav? 
made  it  his  daily  and  invariable  rule,  to  begin 
every  morning  with  devout  retirement  and  medi- 
tation,  and  that  chiefly  in  this  very  place.  For  in 
this  place,  where  the  church  of  Ara  Cttli  now 
fiands,  it  is  moft  probably  fuppofed,  that  the  t^- 
pie  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  once  ftood*. 

I  &BM£MB£R,  Livy  talccs  notice  of  the  very 
^ppy  efPed  which  religious  pie^  had  on  the 
^nd  of  (7.  Valerius  Flaccus^  a  contemporary  of 
Scipio.  Flaccusj  in  his  early  youdi,  was  unhap* 
pily  mifled  by  the  temptations  of  pleafure  and  idle- 
xiefs;4)ut,  on  his  being  appointed  the  prieft  of 
Jupiter  J — rmoft  probably,  to  officiate  in  the  tem- 
ple, which  once  ftood  here, — Ut  animum  curafo- 
crorum  cepit^  ita  repente  exuit  antiques  moreSj  tU 
nfimo  in  totd  juventute  haheretur  prior^  i^c  proba- 
tiorJanSitate  vita:f. 

How  much  fuperiour  muft  the  cffe£is  of  reli- 
gious piety  have  been  on  the  mind  qf  Scipio  i 
who,  fo  far  as  we  axe  informed  by  hishiftory,  had 
not  fuch  youthful  failings,  of  which  to  repent  I 

The  daily  devotion  of  Scipio  fecms  to  me,  to 
have  been  the  real  fprinj;  o£  all  the  dignity  and 

♦  Vid.  Auftor.  De  vir.  illttfi.  ct  AuLUM  Gbliium. 
L.  vii.  c.  1.  ' 

t  Livj^  lib.  xxvii*  c.  8. 

glory 
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glory  of  his  life.  Permit  me  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain myfelf  on  this  head.  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  piety  of  Scipio  as  full 
indeed  of  heathenifli  errour^ — for  he  lived  in  the 
darknefs  of  paganifm, — but  yet,  to  have  been 
founded  in  fincerity  of  heart. 

It  is  true,  that  Polfhius  ftrongly  aflerts  the 
contrary  :  Livy,  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  5^/- 
pio's  piety  was  but  half  fincere ;  and  if  fuch  were 
really  (he  cafe,  Scipio  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  hig\i  elogiums  bellowed  o^  him. 

*  But  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  Poly  bins  liytd 
at  a  period,  when  his  countrymen,  the  grccians^ 
had  loft  very  much  both  of  the  religious  fpirit 
of  their  anceftors,  and  of  it*s  confequtnt  vir- 
tues*. Such  alfo  was  the  condition  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Livy  :  the  r<fmans  then  defpifed  and 
ridiculed  the  religious  fpirit  and  virtue  of  their 

•  Luxury,  vice,  and  an  irreligious  fpirit,  entered  Greece 
much  fooner  than  Rome.  Greece  appears/  in  thefe  refpefts^ 
to  have  been  funk  very  low  in  the  time  of  the  Scipios ;  while 
Jiimt  ftill  retained  much  of  it'$  ancient  virtues,  particu^ 
larly  it's  religious  fpirit. 

Polyhiue^  in  the  fragments  of  hklixlhbook,  has  a  remark* 
able  paflage  relative  to  a  comparifon  of  the  moral  charac- 
ters of  the  two  nations  in  his  time :— a  paiTage,  not  indeed 
written  in  the  fpirit  of  religion ;  but  containing  fomething 
much  to  it's  honour,  in  regard  to  it's  happy  efFed,  in  keep- 
iog  mankind  honcft  in  their  tranfaftions  with  each  other. 

Aa  I  fore- 
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fore-fathers.    May  the  omen  be  averted  from  mo- 
dern Europe  ! 

I  ^^  fuch  %  temper  of  mind,  and  fad  condition 
6(  heart,  the  pride  of  worldly  wifdom,  through 
the  medium  of  which  mod  things  are  then  viewed^ 
will  ftrongly  incline  men  to  imagine,  that  a  fiincere 
religious  fpirit  is  far  too  poor  and  mean  a  weak- 
jiefs,  to  have  made  part  of  the  real  chara£ler  of 
the  greateft  heroes,  and  wifeft  legillators,  which 
the  world  ever  produced. 

But  thefaQis,  I  apprehend,  indubitably  true 
in  feveral  inftances.  Let  me  mention  three  names 
only,  which  are  furely  as  refpeftable  as  any  that 
the  hiftories  of  Greece^  Rome^  or  Britain  can 
boaft :  Xenophofij  of  whofe  writings  we  were  juft 
now  fpeaking  in  the  Capitolint  Mufcsum ;  Marcus 
Aurelius^  by  whofe  ftatue  we  juft  now  pafled; 
and  Alfred  the  Great. 

J  APPREHEND  alfo,  that  fcvcral  wrfters  havc 
demonftrated,  with  the  utmoft  ftrength  and  weight 
of  argument,  not  only  that  great  abilities  and 
great  devotion  are  confiftent  qualities,  but  alfo 
that  the  higheft  degree  of  true  devotion  is  the  no- 
bleft  temper  of  the  nobleft  minds^ 

And 
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ANi>,  whatever,  nly  dear  friends,  may  have 
been  the  cafi?,  with  refpefl:  to  Scipio^  I  am  fure 
you  will  always  fincerely  think,  that  piety  is  the 
mod  exalted  ekercife  .of  the  beil  faculties  of  the 
I^uman  foul. 

Piety,  in  the  beginning  of  every  day,  and  of 
every  work,  is  the  heft  fecurity  for  goodnefs  of 
life. .  May  we  be;  duly  convinced  of  the  rational 
proofs  of  this  deep  and  high  do6kine ;  and  really 
experience  in  ourfelves  it's  truth,  with  as  full  a 
convijElion,  as  we  feel  the  aIl-dixe£Ung  light  and 
all-enlivening  heat  of  that  fun ! 

May  ycuj  my  dear  friends,  prove  it  to  others 
alfo,  by  the  force  of  your  examples;  led  on  by 
the  facred  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  devotion  cdn* 
tinually  and  indefatigably,  through  a  long  feriei 
of  great  and  good*  anions.  A  proper  fpirit  of 
morning  devotion, — permit  me  to  repeat  it  again 
and  again, — ^will  conftantly  fix  a  rule*,  a  meaning, 
a  noblenefs,  a  life,  a  zealous  ardour,  and  adi- 
vity,  to  the  following  a£Uons  of  each  day.  In 
(hort,  it  will  perpetually  renew  and  ftrengthen  all 
your  virtues,  both  in  profperity  and  adverfity. 
Every  thing,  whether  of  labour  or  pain,  you  will 
find  amply  repaid  in  the  happinefs  of  prayer* 
For,  as  at  other  times  it  will  be  your  beft  employ- 
ment^  to  be  daily  ftudying  and  imitating  the  beft 

examples 
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examples  of  mankind;  fo,  in  thefe  more  awful 
hours,  may  you  lift  up  your  hearts  to  the  con- 
tcmplation  of  the  DIVIN£  perfe£iions :  Thus 
laifing  yourfelves  above  the  utmoft  heights  of 
created  greatnefs;  and  making  the  neareft  ap- 
proach that  mortality  allows,  to  the  DIVIN£ 
nature  itfelf. 

May  fuch  daily  piety  draw  down  on  you  the 
favour  of  heaven  ftill  inore  and  more  abundantly  t 

But  the  morning  fervice  is  over,  and  we  may 
now  enter  the  church.  Give  me  leave  however, 
firft  to  read  to  you  fome  few  lines,  which  I  co^ 
pied  this  morning  from  the  pious  Xcnofhon. 

.  Xf n  8ft  fi^S^v  f AAiivevTA,  jutr«  Imm^  rtpM  m; 
9air  dtfppciv  Tffy  mu  i>fgi{m  rm  luyt^  «y«d«r.    Ov 

W«p«  T«f¥  rm  payi^m  m^iUtf  ^vMqouvMV*  OvS*  ov  kkXm^ 
l4ftilXw,  n  it  TBTotf  mptmoii.  Apenoi  h  vug  fty  fMsAA^y, 
If  et  mg  liMXi^m  iBnAoiTo  mrroig; 

ToueuTM  (urrot  A«y«v  re  o  Xvnpann;,  ueti  mrr^ 
vPMtv,    iv^^^epHg  re  luu  etiippoye^spsg   rsg  cwovrdg 

*  XiM9fbMtjs  MemoraLilia,  lib»iv«  c.  3*  ad/M. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 
NINTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION- 


XA.MONG  the  many  retired  r^ural  walks  within 
f]^p  If ^  of  R<m€^  tb^re  is  fc^rce  4ny  perhaps 
lapfc:  agre^al^le  \6  a  comempl^tiyf^.B^ind)  thaa 
^C  gJ^TfisnTgrpsnjli  which  jCover^j,  hm  ftiU  pre? 
(gryes  th^  ftap?  pfe  the  Ctrf»j  Af^iww. 

fJRITO  and  hi?  pupil  were  wall^irig  in  it  tlri$ 
9H>rniQgi  apt)  convelGng  oo  the  chara£lpr»  which 
jfas  to  be  tl|e  (a>j[^B  of  this  day -» teduce ;  whea 
they  ^ere  joii^efl  b^y  tl^U  two  ypupg  friendS)  \^ha 
came  hither  ahp^t  h^if  an  hour  la^  than  t^neii 
^po^ntment* 

Tbe  apppintn^nt  w^as  lo  meet  at  thai  ps^n  ot 
1)1^8  F^'^  Triumfhalis^  \^hich  i%  contigiMnis  to  the 
louth  end  of  th^  Qircifs,  Maximus.. 

X^E  company  fatdowA  together  at  thajt  end  of 
die  garden  uound^^  neu  the  M(ater-miU ;  which 
place  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
Circus.    They  had  frequently  viewed  it  before, 

particu* 
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particularly  on  the  firff  day  of  thefe  converfa* 
tions*;  but  they  now  gave  to  it  a  more  particular 
attention. 

The  youngcft  feemed  full  of  the  idea  of  it's 
ancient  fplendour ;  ^d  talked^  as  if  it's  (hining 
pavement,  and  all  the  pillars  and  ftatues  on  it's 
Jpina  were  really  before  his  eyes. 

The  eldeft,  though  highly  pleafed  with  all 
works  of  public  magnificence,  yet  expreOed  dif- 
fatisfa6lion  at  the  bad  policy  of  the  entertadmuents 
here  exhibited.  This  green  and  filent  gardes, 
added  he, — ^that  now  feems  adapted  only  canam 
centum  dare  pythagoreis^ — how  long  was  it  the 
conftant  fcenc  of  noife  and  riot;  the  centre  of 
all  the  luxurious  diverfions  both  of  republican 
and  imperial  Rome  !  Our  antiquarian,  I  remem- 
ber, told  me,  that  it  was  immediately  after  the 
conclufion  of  thefecond  punic  war^  that  the  ludi  & 
fpeSacula  began  to  be  remarkably  magnificent 
here;  but  that  the  expences  of  thofe  pompous 
entertainments  became  in  the  following  ages  ftitl 
more  and  more  extravagant.  In  the  times  of  the 
diflblute  imperial  government,  thefe  floping  banks 
were  almoft  every  day  filled  with  upwards  of  one 
liundred  and  fifty  thoufand'  indolent  fpe£tators ; 

•  Vide  pagC3t,  83. 

on 
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on  whofe  heads  lurtificial.  and  odoriferous  dews 
vere  during  the  whole  games  continually  fprink- 
ling  from  above ;  and  at  whofe  feet,  even  thefe 
ditches,  in  the  reign  of  that  difgface  of  govern- 
ment, HeliogabaluSf  flowed  with  wm^. 

SENECA^  faid  Crito^  confirms  your  obferva^ 
tion,  that  hardly  any  thing  contributed  to  the  cor« 
ruption  of  Rome  more  than  thefe  Circerifian  gamesi 
when  once  they  began  to  be  performed  at  a  re- 
markably great  expence.  But,  bad  as  was  their 
political  effed,  their  moral  influence  muft  have 
been  ftill  much  worfe.  Mofl;  wretched  indeed 
muft  be  that  degeneracy  of  mind,  which  was  the 
natural  confequence  of  fetch  public  entertainmc^nts 
as  thefe :  which^  inftead  of  pretending  to  incul- 
cate any  moral  improvement,  feem  calculated  to 
corrupt  both  the  head  and  heart;  byconfiantly 
fpreading  the  contagion  of  folly  and  vanity,  pride, 
idlenefs,  and  licentioufnefs.  Nor  was  their  cru- 
elty lefs  deteftable :  Frequently  has  this  circus^  as 
weU  as  the  amphitheatres,  been  ftained  with  hu« 
man  bloojl.  Licentious  therefore  as  our  modem 
public  diverfions  may  be,  yet,  thank  God,  they 
are  not  near  fo  criminal  as  thofe  of  ancient  flome. 

There  is  a  ftory,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  toward 
the  clofe  of  the  4^hentan  Hiftory^  which  gave  me 
great  ple^ure  when  1  read  it,  though  at  prefent  1 

*     do 
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do  not  exadly  recoiled  all  it*s  circmnftaiKa. 
The  aiheniansj  as  yoa  have  often  obferv^d  ta  tne, 
were  very  vain  and  extravagant  in  their  public 
entertainments;  yet  never  were  they  guilty  in 
them  of  fuch  murders  as  were  here  perpfetrated. 
It  was  once,  indeed,  propofed  to  introduce  at 
Atken$  fome  of  thefe  favage  roman  diverfiotis; 
and  in  confequence  one  of  their  patriots,  or  phi- 
lofophers,  if  I  rightly  remember,  was  expefted 
to  oppofe  the  idea,  by  a  public  fpeech.  To  the 
iurprife  of  the  whole  autlience,  however,  he 
ftrongly  encouraged  it:  recommending  only  to 
tbe  aflembly,  at  the  clofe  of  his  oration,  to  con- 
fider,  whether  or  no  it  would  not  be  highly  ex- 
pedient, firft  to  demoliCh  that  facred  and  mod 
venerable  altar  of  mercy,  in  the  forum  of 
Athens ;  at  which  their  great  and  glorious  ancef- 
tors^  for  above  a  thoufand  year&,  had  worlhipped; 
but  which,  now,  of  courTe,  would  be  contradic- 
tory and  ufelefs. 

The  company  fmiled;  hnt  Criio  Ibrioufly  thus 

replied. ^Tfae  hiftory  of  Rome  is,  in  cflFeft,  the 

hiftoiy  of  the  human  heart,  when  under  the  great 
trials  and  temptations  of  wealth  and  power.  The 
folly  and  vice,  the  pride  and  cruelty,  of  a  ronuat 
circus  J  are  only  the  extremes  of  tbat  abule,  which 
we  fee  evtry  day  made,  of  kfs  degrees  of  power 
Ad  opulence.    Hateful  and  eontc^ptibie  on  iSbi$ 

account| 
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accoant^  are  the  names  of  many  republican  magi* 
ftrates,  and  emperors  pf  Romu  Yet^  are  noi 
thofe  perfons  of  our  own  times  proportionally 
odious  and  defpicable, — nay,  much  more  fo,  con^ 
fidering  the  light  of  that  blefled  religion,  whichf 
in  vain  (hines  upon  them, — ^who,  poflefled  of  a 
great  (hare  of  wealth,  know  not  the  bleffednefs 
of  relieving  multitudes  of  the  unhappy,  by  a  ge-^* 
aerous  and  abundant  charity;  but  fquander  it 
away  entirely  upon  themfelves,  in  the  moft.  idle 
and  vain  diverfions:  or  who,  pofTefled  of  ar 
great  degree  of  power,  do  not,  *  as  guardian* 
angels,  with  htunility  and  pious  gratitude,  employ 
that  facred  inftrument  for  the  prote£tion  of  man- 
kind ;  but  merely  as  a  fcourge  in  the  hand  of  in- 
human pride,  to  render  all  fuch  miferable,  a^ 
exift  within  it's  fphere? 

How  happy  ought  diofe  to  efteem  themfelvesy- 
who,  by  their  condition  in  life,  are  called  upon 
to  make  a  daily  ufe  of  their  power  and  profperity* 
for  the  relief  of  others  I  What  happier  method 
can  there  be  found,  to  employ  the  ample  gifts  of 
fortune?  What  nobler  exercife  of  power  and  be- 
neficence can  poffibly  be  conceived  ? 

Look  over  the  whole  hiftory  of  JRomf ;  and 
what  page  is  there  in  ail  it's  volumes  fo  fplendid, 
as  that  of  the  pro-confullhip  of  Titoi  Flamininus? 

What 
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What  heroifm  equal  to  that  of  his  exalted  bene* 
ficence  to  the  ftates  of  Greece?  compared  with 
this^  what  are  all  the  ambitioD,  luxury,  and  pride 
olRome^  but  mere  folly  and  meannefs,  madnefs 
and  mifery  ? 

I  AM  much  pleafed,  fadd  the  youngeftof  the 
company,  to  find  this  morning's  converfation  turn 
fo  much  on  Greece.  I  thought  frequently  of  that 
glorious  country  yefterdayj  after  we  had  been 
viewing  the  Capitoline  Mufoeumy  that  noble  col- 
ledion  of  the  monuments  of  roman  riches  and 
power,  adorned  by  grecian  art  and  fciehce,  by 
grecian  genius  and  induftryii 

In  the  evening,  having  an  hour's  leifure,  I 
took  up  a  volume  of  Livy^  and  turned  to  thai 
ftriking  paflage,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
Lycanim^  Et  quicquid  fanSi  amcenive  erat  circa 
urbem  athenienfium.  Templa  deuin^  prafertim^ 
quit  pagatim  Jacrata  habehant ;  quibufque  eximie 
exornata  erat  terra  Attica^  &  copid  domejlici  mar^ 
fnoris^  (3  ingeniis  artijicum*^ 

It  feemed  to  me  much  for  the  honour  of  the 

A.C»  romans^  that  the  grecian  war,  which  fucceeded  to 

ftOO  the  fecond  punic^  begins  with  an  account  of  the 

roman  fleet  affifting  the  atbenian^}  while  the  ma- 

*Lib.  xxxi*  €•  24|  26,  30. 

ctdonian^ 
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cedonian  troops  were  ravaging  all  the  beautiful 
country  around  them. 

This  morning  alfo^ — ^which  I  mention,  as  an 
excufe  for  not  having  attended  you  fo  early  here 
as  you  appointed — I  confulted  the  twentieth  book 
o{  Frein/hemius's  fupplement;  and  read  with  par- 
ticular pleafure  his  account  of  the  romans  having 
reftored  the  liberty  of  Corcyra :  In  gratitude  for 
which  adion,  the  athenians  admitted  the  roman 
nation  to  Ihare  in  the  eleufinian  myfteries ;  and 
the  Corinthians  alfo  gave  them  a  public  feat  at  the 
games  of  the  ijlhmian  circus — thus  naturalizing 
them  as  grecians*. 

That  circus^  replied  Crito,  was  the  moft  re- 
markable fcene  of  the  benevolence  of  Rome  to 
Greece.  And  on  viewing  this  roman  circus  be- 
fore  us,  I  wifli  we  could  now  fancy  purfelves  in 
that  of  Corinth.  If  ever  we  ihould  be  fo  Tiappy 
as  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece^  with  what  pleafure 
fliall  we  vifit  the  fpot  of  that  ijlhmian  circus^  and 
there  think  of 

TITUS  FLAMININUS! 

At  was  on  his  return  from  his  great  viftory  over 

the  Macedonians^  that  Titus  Flamininus  marched 

•  Lib*  XX,  c.  33« 
Vol,  I.  Bb  into 
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into  the  heart  of  the  territories  of  the  grtcian 
ftates.  Greece  had  been,  for  feveral  ages,  more 
or  lefs  opprefled  by  the  macedonian  princes*  It 
now  lay  entirely  at  the  will  of  this  roman  con- 
queror. Expe&atione  omnes  erant  ereSij  qui  de- 
inde/idturusjlatus  Grades^  quce  fua  ejet/oriunu. 

Hb  encamped  his  viAorious  army  on  the  co- 
-rinthian  ijlhmui ; — that  moft  important  pafs,  whicti 
commanded  all  the  lands  and  feas  of  Greece^ 

It  happened  to  be  then  the  time  of  the  ifthmiaU' 
games;  at  the  celebration  of  ivhich,  multitudes 
from  all  the  cities  of  Greece  conilantly  aflembled 
in  that  place.  While  thefe  numerous  fpe&ators 
were  fitting  in  the  circus  there,  a  raman  herald 
entered  the  arena  ;  and,  with  the  found  of  a  trum- 
pet  ordering  fijence,  made  this  folemn  procla- 
mation : 

^^Th£  SENATBOf  Rome,  and Flamikinus 

^f  THE  COirsUL,  HAVING  St^BDUEO  PhILXP, 
«^  ANP  THE  GREAT  KINGBOM  OfMaCEDONIA, 
^  PROCLAIM  IT,  AS  THEIR  PLEASURE,  THAT 
^  THE  FOLLOWING  NATIONS,  THE  CORIN« 
^f  TKIANS^  ACHiEAN^,  PHOCIANS,  EUBOEANS, 
^^  THESSALIANS,  ANp  ALL  THE  OTHER  NA- 
^^  TXONf  OP  Gr££<;£»  WHETHER   IN   EuROPE 

««OR 
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•*  oit  IN  Asia,  be  irom  this  day  declared 
"FREEV* 

The  fitft  time  that  the  herald  made  this  pro- 
tlamation,  the  vaft  audience  ftood  totally  filent : 
|hey  fcarce  believed  what  they  themfelves  heard ; 
they  looked  one  on  another,  as  if  they  all  thought 
it  but  a  dream.  But  when  the  herald,  being  re- 
called, made  the  fame  proclamation  the  fecond 
time,  Tum^  ah  certo  jam  gaudib^  maximum  cum 
clamore  plaufus  eji  ortus.  The  univerfal  accla- 
mation was  fo  loud,  that  birds,  then  flying  over 
the  circusy  are /aid  to  have  dropt  fuddenly  down 
dead;  all  the  hills  and  fhores  refounded;  and 
fhips,  far  out  at  fea,  felt  the  fhock  of  this  trium- 
phal fliouting! 

On  leaving  the  iircus^  the  whole  affembly 
haftened  to  the  tent  of  Flamininus ;  blefling  him 
y/nih  many  thouland  voices,  for  his  noblenefs  of 
mind,  in  forming  fo  generous  a  defign,  and  for 
his  perfevering  fortitude  in  bringing  it  to  effeft. 
Multitudes  crouded  in  an  excefs  of  joy,  to  kifs 
the  htod  of-  their  ddiverer;  others  fliowered 
flowers  and  garlands  on  his  head :  his  own  hestrt 
doubtlefs,  in  the  mean  time,  overflowing  with  an 
abundance  of  happinefs,— far  fuperiour  to  what  was 

Ltvix.  L.  Xxxiii.  c.  32* 

Bbs  felt 
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felt  by  any  other  perfon  in  that  vaft  aflembly ; — 
and  with  alPthe  raptures  of  confcioufnefs,  at  hav- 
ing performed  fo  good  an  adion. 

It  is  to  Flamininus  indeed,  that  the  glory  of 
this  event  is  peculiarly  to  be  afcribed.  Literan- 
dam  omnem  Graciam^  faid  he  at  the  meeting  of  the 
roman  commiffioners,  ^  atolorum  linguai  rduti- 
dere;  Ji  veram  caritatem^  majejlatemque  apud 
omnes  nominis  romani  velUnt  tffti  Ji  Jidem/a-^^ 
cercj  ad  liherandam  Gra^ciam^  non  ad  irans/eren^ 
dum  a  Philifpo  ad  fe  imfcrium^  fe  marc  trajc- 
cijc*. 

Th  e  condufk  of  Flamininm^  during  mojl  part 
of  the  time  that  he  refided  in  Greece^  was  not  un- 
worthy of  fo  good  a  beginning: — Univerfa  Grmcia 
^S^egii  tumjlatufuo  gaudebat. 

Of  Sparta  alone  he  failed  to  complete  the  de- 
liverance ;  and  in  that  refpeft  it  muft  be  owned, 
his  glory  was  defe£live.  In  excufe  for  thisomif- 
fion  however,  it  was  obferved  by  Flamininus^ 
that  had  he  perfevered  to  dethrone  the  tyrant 
Nabisj  the  city  of  Sparta  itfelf  muft,  probably, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  have  been  deftroyedt. 


*  Livy.  Kb«  xxxiiu  C  31* 
f  Vid«  Livjj  lib«  xxxiv.  c*  48,  49, 


It 
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It  is  poffible  indeed,  that  other,  and  lefs  ami- 
chle  reafons  may  be  fuggefted,  as  his  motives  to 
this  conduft.  Perhaps  alfo,  my  dear  fir,  faid 
CritOy  turning  to  the  eldeft  of  his  young  friends, 
— ^you  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that  as  his  troops 
received  fach  a  check  al  the  attack  of  Sparta^ 
Flamininus  might  be  apprehenfive,  that  the  city 
of  LycurguSy  though  then  in  it's  decline,  and  un- 
der fuch  a  tyranny,  would  not  eafily  be  taken  even 
by  a  r^wan  army  of  50,000  men. 

But,  whatever  were  the  cafe  of  Sparta^  Fla- 
tninifitts  certainly  placed  moft  of  the  other  ftates 
of  Greece  in  the  fulleft  freedom.  He  had  deli- 
vered them  from  the  macedonians  ;  he  now  with- 
drew all  his  own  troops  and  garrifons  from  them. 
He  particularly  evacuated  thofc  three  ftrong 
places,  which  commanded  the  whole  countrj''^ 
CalciSf  JDemetriaSf  and  Corinth^ 

Nor  was  liberty  the  only  benefit,  which  he  be- 
ftowed  on  the  grecian  ftates.  Like  that  modern 
Italian  hero,  Andrew  Doria,  whofe  fepulchral 
chapel  you  vifited  with  fuch  reverence  while  at 
G^noa;  Flamininui  was  far  from  the  mean  and 
acqurfed  policy  of  fowing  party  diffentions,  and 
fa£lious  hatreds  among  the  people,  in  order  to 
render  the  power  of  a  bad  government  irrcfiftible 
B  b  3  by 
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by  them  all.  On  the  contrary^  he  laboured — like 
a  father  among  his  childrei>~4o  eftabliih  both  a 
good  government,  and  it's  worthy  comt>anioD, 
muti)^l  and  univerfal  concord*. 

When  Flamininus  took  leave  of  the  grecia^ 
ilates,  he  generoufly  and  earneftly  prefled  this 
great  and  noble  maxim  on  their  memories ; — ^Thsit 
,the  general  internal  concord  of  all  Greece  was 
the  only  method,  by  which  they  could  pneferve  to 
their  country  the  bleflings  they  had  now  received 
from  his  hands ;  fo  as  to  render  it's  liberty  per- 
petually fecure,  and  themfelves  invincible  by 
future  invafion,  from  any  other  nation  whatevert. 

In  gratitude  for  all  thefe  great  and  various 
benefits  conferred,  Flamininus  defired  to  receive 

only 

*  See  particularly  his  condufl  to  the  theJjfaliaMU  Livjf 
lib.  xxxiv.  c.  51.  King  Lfwh  IX  of  France^  conuDonly 
called  St,  Lt^wis^  was  remarkable  for  they^jv^  noble  (pirit 
of  government,  in  reconciling  all  the  hatreds  and  diSen- 
tions  of  his  nobility.  In  general  indeed  it  may  be  remem« 
bered,  that  divifion  is  the  flrongeft  fupport  of  a  bad  goveni.- 
ment,  and  concord  the  beft  and  wifefl  of  a  good  one.  The 
fame  virtuous  king  of  France  xnterpofed  his  good  offices 
alfo  between  the  fadions  in  England.  See  Hnme*t  Hiftory 
of  Henry  III,  in  the  year  1263.  As  to  Andrenv  Dcria,  his 
conduft,  in  this  and  fome  other  particulars,  bears  a  ftmng 
refemblance  to  that  of  Flamininus  in  Greece, 

i  It  is  true,  that  Greece  was  at  this  time  much  degene- 
rated from  it's  former  virtue  and  ftrength ;  but  ftill  it  re- 
tained 
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only  one  favour  from  them.  Hannibal  it  feetns, 
during  his  late  furious  war  in  Italytt  had  made 
captive  great  numbers  of  rofrmns^  and  fold  thepi. 
as  (laves.  Many  of  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now 
in  that  fad  condition  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece;; 
Flamininusj  therefore,  could  not  avoid  hoping^ 
that  the  grccian  ftates  would  be  pleafed  with  this 
opportunity  of  repaying  in  fome  meafure  their 
obligations  to  Riome^  by  r^eeming  thefei  cap»- 
tives; — and  thus  as  it  w^ere  ^xvioj  freedom  io 
that  very  nation,  from  which  diey  had  fo  latejly 
received  their  own. 

In  reading  this  laft  pangraph,  Crito  had  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  the  company  in  general.  Ht 
now  paufed,  and  looked  on  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen. 

tained  fomething  of  each.  Had  Greece  been  united^  it 
ivould  probably  have  been  ftill  able  to  defend  itfelf  againfi 
any  enemy. 

This  opinion  feems  confirmed,  by  confidcring  the  great 
militafy  abilities  of  Thilopcemen^  who  was  contemporary 
with  Flamimiuus — Terrefirium  certamhmm  arte  Phihpmmen 
jMeM*vis  clarorum  imperatorum  nid  nfu  vel  ingenio  ^equabat. 

Livii,  lib.  x3txv.  c.  a6« 

This  achitan  commander  would  perhaps  have  been  chofen 
by  the  ^reeks^  if  united,  as  their  chiel  general;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  in  that  capacity  he.  might  have 
acquired  as  much  glory  in  the  defence  of  Greece^  as  any 
fpartan  ox  atbeniaH  general  had  ever  gained  at  Maratbcn;  or 
at  FUtaa. 

Bb  4  THAt 
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That  thcrcmansj  continued  he,  ^en^ncere 
ot  this  time,  in  the  delivery  pf  Greece,  and  (iiUy 
Iktisfied  with  the  glory  of  being  the  authors  of  it, 
muft  feem  very  probable;  even  if  we  judge  of. 
their  intentiont  only  from  their  intereft. 

Please  to  recoiled,  de^  fir,  ihztatthis  time 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  were  the  moft 
formidable  adverfaries  of  Rome.  But  the  liberty 
of  Greece  introduced  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
Levant,  and'  formed  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  kind  of 
barrier  againft  both  thefe  kings. 

Aftehwards  indeed,  when  both  Macedonia 
mnd  Syria  were  fully  fubdued,  then  it  is  true,  the 
romans  planned  fchemes  of  more  immoderate  am« 
bition;  and  fwallowed  up  all  the  free  ftates  of 
Greece  in  the  vaft  whirlpool  of  their  own  power. 

But  thefejwere  pojleriour  events ;  and  we  cannot 
toith  candour  argue  from  them,  that  the  romans^ 
in  thus  giving  liberty  to  Greece,  were  at  this  time 
injincere.  That  aHion  feems  really  generous  and 
noble,  in  refpeQ:  of  Greece,  as  well  as  very  pru- 
dent  in  regard  to  what  was  then  the  intereft  of  the 
roman  ftate. 

If  Antiochus  and  Perfes  had  not  been  con- 
quered, the  grecian  Hates  would  probably  have 

continued 
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continued  -€dlies  oF  RomCj  but  free,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  the  roman  yoke.  Even  after  thofe 
events,  that  yoke  hung  very  lightly  on  them,  in 
comparifon  of  the  weight  with  which  it  preiTed 
down  the  necks  of  other  nations.  The  arts  and 
fciences  were  their  jEgis  of  prote£lion,  when  arms 
had  failed.  It  feems  indeed  not  improbable,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  in  general  much 
xnore  happy,  when  under  the  roman  government, 
than  at  any  period  before :  fuch  feems  peculiarly 
to  have  been  the  cafe  of  Athens. 

CRITO  now  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  led  out  hii 
young  friends  from  the  garden  ground  of  the 
Circus  Maximus  to  the  adjoining  Afpian  way. 

The  Appian  way  lies  parallel  and  contiguous 
to  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Near 
the  fouth  end  of  that  Circus  it  is  joined  by  ano- 
ther  road,  leading  from  the  church  of  St.  Gregory, 

Those  roman  generals  who  were  conquerors 
of  the  feveral  fouthern  countries  of  Europe^  as 
well  as  of  AJia  and  Africa^  entered  Rome  in  tri* 
umph  by  the  Appian  way;  in  which  they  pro-, 
ceeded  as  far  as  this  point,  and  then  turned  up  on^ 
their  right  hand  towards  the  Capitol*'. 

f  Sec  Abbate  Vtnuti's  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  40» 

The 
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The  conquerors  oi  Lombariy^  GauU  Britain^ 
and  other  northern  regions,  entered  the  Campus 
Martius  by  the  Pons  Triumphalis ;  of  which 
bridge  fome  remains  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near  Pontt 
St.  Angtlo.  Thence  they  proceeded  by  die  Circus 
of  Flora,  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  the  Circus 
FlaminiuSj  the  portico  of  OBavia,  and  Afar- 
cellus's  theatre  * ;  till  they  came  to  this  fame  poifU 
on  the  Appian  way,  at  the  fouthem  end  of  the 
Circus  MaximuSj  where  they  alfo  turned  up^  on 
their  le/t^  towards  the  Capitol. 

Over  this  fpot  where  we  now  ftand,  faid  Criio^ 
all  the  triumphal  proceffions  of  Rome  have  pafled. 
Shall  I  now  wilh  for  the  animating  fpirit  of  elo» 
quence,  to  awaken  your  memory  to  the  defcription 
of  thofe  proud  and  fplendid  ponqps  ?  Ah !  no* 
Cold,  rather,  as  the  very  ice,  4nay  our  heaiU 
ever  remain  to  fuch  thoughts  as  thbfe ! 

Amongst  all  the  Innumerable  conquerors9 
whofe  triumphal  chariots  have  pafled  over  this 
fpot,  few  are  they,  who  to  a  chriftian  mind  are 
not  juftly  the  objefts  of  deteftation.  And,  of 
all  the  triumphs  that  have  proceeded  along  this 
road,   few,   very  few  are  thofe,   from  which  a 

*  See  Abbate  F/M/yi  Roman  Antiquities,  vol*  ii.  p«  105. 

humane 
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humane  fpeflator  ought  not  to  have  turned  away 
his  eyes  with  horrour  ♦* 

Yet  among  thofe  few?  there  is  one,  which 
even  a  St.  Aujlin^  when  he  expreffed  his  defire  of 
having  feen  Rome  in  all  it's  glory,  might  well  have 
rejoiced  to  behold. — It  is,  The  triumphal  entry  of 
Flamininus^  on  his  return  from  Gruce.  You  wiU 
eafily  imagine  I  mean,  not  on  account  of  the  rich*- 
Acfs  of  the  fpoils,  or  of  the  number . of  ihackle4 
captives,  who  then  followed  in  fad  dejefiion^c 
conqueror's  chariot. 

The  chariot  of  Titm  Flamininus  was  attended 
by   TWO   THOUSAND  ROMAN  CITIZENS; 
Citizens,  whom  he  had  releafed  from  captivity^  ' 
and  from  flavery ! 

Permit  me  to  read  to  you  fome  few  lines  on 
this  fubjeft,   which  I  have  copied  from  Valerius 

Maximus  t. 

♦  Where  glory  is  falfc  glory,— to  fubdue 

fiy  conqueft  far  and  wide;  to  over-run  ^ 

Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win,* 
Great  cities  by  aflault*    What  do  thefe  Worthies, 
fiut  rob  and  fpoil,  bum,  (laughter,  and  inilavc 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring  or  ren^ote 
Made  captive.——  *.         • 

Milton,  Pan  Reg.  B.  iii.  v,  69. 

f  L3),  v«   c«  2.  6, 
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FLAMININI  d€  Philippo  regt  triumphantis 
currum  duo  millia  civium  romanorum  piUata 
comitata  funt ;  qtue  punicis  bellis  intercepta^  vel 
dclo  tapic^  (3  in  Gritcid  fervicntia^  curd  fad  coU 
ItSa^  in  prijiinum  gr.adum  rejliiuerat.  Geminum 
td  r€  decus  imperatoris  ;  d  quo  Jimul^  &  deviSi 
kojics^  0  confervati  cives^  fpeSaculum  patritt 
prccbucrunL  Illorum'quoqucfalus  duplicitcr  omni- 
bus  accepiafait^  &  quia  tan  multij  &  quia  tarn 
gratij    cxoptatum   libcrtatis  Jlatum   rtcuperavc^ 

Before  the  fame  chariot  were  carried  one 
HUNDRED  and  FOURTEEN  goldeii  crowns;— 
the  offerings  of  the  feveral  grecian  cities,  to 
which  he  had  given  liberty  *• 

O  MY  dear  friends,  can  you  not  imagine,  that 
you  now  fee  this  moft  glorious  triumph  moving 
along  this  road  ? 


*  It  feems  proper  to  add^  in  juftice  to  the  glorious  me* 
tnory  of  Flamffiimus,  that  feme  years  after,  when  the  4eteliMt 
nation  had  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  roman  fenatc, 
for  having  ftirred  up  the  great  war  of  AntiocbMS  again  ft  the 
tomam  ftate,  Flamininus  laboured  to  aflift  them  in  that  heavy, 
though  juft  diftrefs.  Flamininus  forte  qnadam  nutriemim 
Grmci4t  datus^  m  ingratis  quidem  benefacere  abfiftebat :  though 
the  4rtolians  had  been  particularly  infolent  to  FlaminiMus; 
ridiculing  his  piety,  and  depreciating  his  other  virtues. — 
SeeLivY,  Lib.  xxxv.  c,  33.  48.  Lib.  xxxvi»  €•  34,  35* 
and  Lib.  xxxvii.  c.  i« 


Let 
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Let  us  fix  our  eyes  with  pleafure  on  fo  truly 
delightful  a  fpedacle^ 

If  fuch  had  been  always  the  honours  and  plea- 
Aires  of  the  great  men  of  this  famous  nation  >  if 
Rome  had  thus  fublimely  placed  her  joy  in  doing 
good ;  #  had  (he  always  fincerely  foUowed  the  ex* 
alted  fpiritof  fuchmajeftic  benevolence;  making 
it  the  conftant  and  real  obje£t  of  her  military  la- 
bours,  to  deliver  by  her  power  every  neighbour* 
ing  nation  from  oppreffion  and  tyranny,  and  diuj 
to  fupport  in  many  different  regions  the  great 
caufe  of  juftice,  and  of  liberty ;  how  glorious 
would  the  reman  hiftory  have  then  appeared ! 

Wo  u  LD  it  not  upon  earth  have  appeared  as  the 
bright  honour  of  the  hiftory  of  human  nature ; 
and  have  afcended  alfo  as  the  moft  fweet-fmelling 
facriBce  to  heaven  ? 

ADDISON Qon^xditn  it  in  that  glorious  light. 

Rome^  nurfc  of  heroes^  and  delight  of  godsf 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earthy 
Andfet  the  nations  free*. 

'  .  But  alas!  continued  Crito^  after  a  confidera^ 
blc^  melancholy  paufe,  turning  his  eyes  to  the 

♦  Cato,  Aft,  IV,  fc*  4* 

ground. 
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ground,— *we  muft  own,  that  far,  very  iar  difieitnt 
arc  the  other  parts  of'the  ancient  roman  hiftory :  in^ 
tome  refpcds,  indeed^  like  the  gulph  of  hell ; 

Mis  paict  inprttceps  tantum^  teniitqufftib  umbrasy 
Quanitu  ad  wihcrcwn  call  fafpeStut  OlympunK 

Great  wickednefs  prevailed  at  R<nnt  even  in 
the  times  of  Flamininusy  and,  what  maft  have 
been  more  particularly  grievouS'  to  him, — it  ex- 
ifted  in  his  own  family. 

Even  his  own  chara£ierwas  not  in  all  parts 
equally  bright:  the  death  of  Hannibal j  as  you 
yefterday  obferved,  redounds  not  to  his  honour; 
the  death  of  the  bttotian^  Brachyllus^  however 
unworthy  he  might  be  of  life,  is  a  deep  ftain^ 
Upon  his  memory,  if  what  Polybius  fays  be  true. 
Let  us  however  be  candid  enough  to  remetnber,* 
that  Livy  fays  nothing  of  the  matter. 

But,  allow  me  to  turn  from  thefe  hateful  fub- 
jeSs.  It  is  with  the  good  aStonr  Mly  of  tbe-9^ 
mans  that  wehave  any  cbncetn;  Thcfe  you  have 
happily  propofed  as  ihefole  dbjcffts  of  your  at* 
tention,  during  your  prefent  ftudy  of  the  roman 
killOry :  in  the  fame  manner,  as  during  oiir-tHi* 

•  JE1HLX9  vi#578» 

vcU 
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vcls  through  Italy^  it  has  been  your  conftant  and 
happy  rule,  to  fhut  your  eyes  to  whatever  was 
bad;  but  diligently  to  fearch  out,  and  learn  what- 
ever was  good  in  every  place.  Thus  may  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  the  purfuits  of  travelling 
be  juftly  confidered,  as  in  fome  refpe6ks  analo- 
gous*. 


Th£  young  nobleman's  coach  now  driving  up, 
the  company  ^ot  into  it,  and  returned  to  their 
lodgings.  In  the  way,  the  eldell  of  the  young 
gentlemen  mentioned  that  work  of  Voliairc^  in 
which  one  of  the  popes  is  highly  commended 
for  having,  in  a  council  held,  as  he  thought,  at 
Lyonsj  aboliflied  flavery  throughout  Chrijlcndom. 

I  RECOLLECT,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  and  not  now 
for  the  firft  time,  with  pleafure  a  (imilar  adion  in 
the  englijh  hiftory.  In  walking  about  Wejlminfter 
Abbey  I  have  often thoug^R  of  that  national  council, 
which  was  held  there  in  Henry  the  firft *s  reign,  and 
at  which  St.  Anfelm^  archbilhop  of  Canterbury^  pre. 
iided^  One  of  the  decrees  in  that  council  ought 
to  be  always  mentioned  with  honour :  I  mean  the 

•  **  VOrateur  romaim  Telen)9it  firt  l*biftoire^  parte  qu*elle 
fkii'vinfre  tuvee  Uut  lit  Jiicletm  Let  *o9yMt  fint  txifier  a'vec 
.i^ufe  l'i>M9UtMite.**  Befplas,  XJtilite  des  rijufts^  relativment 
<«*  Sciences  i^  attje  Maurs. 

decree 
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decree,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  fell  men  like 
cattle,  as  had  till  then  been  pra&ifed  in  England. 
— ^Would  to  God  that  the  modern  national  coun- 
cil, the  council  of  parliament  held  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, would  pafs  fome  fimilar  aft  in  favour 
of  the  negroes  in  the  fugar  iflands. 

CRITO  being,  deiirous  to  examine  thefe 
two  points  of  hiftory,  (topped  at  his  bookfeller's 
in  the  Corfoj  to  confult  fome  proper  books  of 
councils  on  the  fubje£t.  Books  of  councils  are 
indeed  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  rdvun 
Ihops  and  libraries. 

Th  e  reft  of  the  company  proceeded  homeward^ 
but  as  they  turned  into  the  ftreet  which  leads  from 
the  Corfo  into  the  Piazza  di  Sfagnoj  they  found 
it  Ihaded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  great  fheets 
of  canvafs  ftretched  from  the  roofs  of  the  c^ypo- 
fite  houfes ;  and  the  pavement  clean,  frefli  wa- 
tered, and  ftrowed  with  fragrant  herbs  and  flow- 
ers. In  paffing  by  a  church  in  that  ftreet, — over 
the  porch  of  which  is  the  ftatue  of  an  angel,  re* 
leafing  a  chriftian  anda  mohammedan  captive  from 
their  chains,  they  heard  the  found  of  melody  ;  in 
a  ftyle  worthy  even  of  Corclii^  or  Pergolefi. 

This  church  belongs  to  that  moft  merciful  and 
confequently  beft  order^  which  is  inftituted  for 

the 
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the  relief  and  redemption  of  the  poor  chriftian 
flaves  in  Barbary  ;  and  this  day  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  feftivals  of  that  order* 

The  young  gentlemen  entered  the  church,  and 
'  liftened  to  the  heavenly  harmony.  Tears  of  plea- 
fure  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  Crito's  pupiL 
None  of  the  young  gentlemen  departed  from  the 
church  without  Having  dropped  fome  fequins  into 
the  charity-box  at  the  fide  of  the  doon 


The  company  dined  this  day  at  the  lodgings  of 
Criio's  pupil ;  but  the  heat  of  the  weather  had 
taken  away  all  appetite  for  every  thing  on  the  ta- 
ble, except  the  broccoli^  lettuces,  and  other  cool- 
ing vegetables,  which  are  the  delicious  and  juflly- 
boafted  produce  of  the  raman  gardens,  Thp 
company  foon  xofe  from  table;  Crito's  pupil  or- 
dering the  ice,  fruits,  and  cool  orvictto  wine  to 
be  carried  to  another  more  fliady  room,  of  which 
ihe  >^u;idows  looked  toward  the  north ;  the  brick 
ilQqr  was  firefli  ^watered ;  and  the  glafs  door  of  the 
^artn^eint  opened  into  a  little  orange-garden,  in 
which  was  a  fmaU  j^t  d'eau. 

Wii  I  Lx  £rito  ftaid  a  few  minutes  in  the  din- 
ing-room, to  feal  ibme  packets^  that  were  to  go 
Vp  t.  .!•  ^^  by 
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by  the  englijk  poft  that  afternoon,  the  young  gen- 
tlemen retired  into  this  freOi  apartment. 

Absti  N  ENc  E)  faid  theeldeft  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, feating  himfelf  on  the  leathern  (bfa,  fecm% 
to  be  a  very  eafy  virtue  in  this  climate :  But,  fure- 
ly,  all  bodily  labour  is  much  more  meritorious 
here  than  in  England.  Among  the  multitude  of 
bleflings  which  we  there  enjoy,  without  being  duly 
fenfible  of  them,  or  grateful  for  them,  that  of  the 
climate  certainly  is  not  the  leaft ;  were  it  only  on 
this  account,  that  the  coolnefs  of  our  atmofphere 
takes  off  half  the  fatigue  of  all  kinds  of  labour.  J 

This  room,  is  the  apartment,  I  think,  which 
you  chofe  ior  your  tutor.  I  fliould  have  thought 
this  melting  roman  climate  a  tolerable  plea  for  in- 
dolence  2nd/aineanttfe^  if  the  good  inhabitant  of 
the  room,  who  hates  idlenefs,  andiall  it's  frivo- 
lous excufes,  had  not  frequently  reminded  us, 
that  Italy  was  in  ancient  times  the  feat  of  the 
greateft  induftry,  in  works  both  of  peace  and 
war.  Yefterday  he  brought  to  our  recolledion 
iScr^tVi  laborious  agriculture,  ^iLiternum:  fomc 
few  days  before,  he  (howed  us»,  what  you,  I  am 
fure,  will  never  forget;  I  mean, 

•  See  the  fifth  day's  converfation#  p#  167,  t68,  and  the 
fixih,  p.  asj. 
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-That  fabine  fields 


Where  the  great  cenfor  toiVd  with  his  own  hands  2 
And  all  his  frugal  ancejlors  were  bleft 
With  humble  virtues^  and  a  rural  life. 

Perhaps  the  bread,  fruit,  and  wine  on  this  table, 
all  came  from  fields  anciently  plowed  and  dug  by 
confuls. 

I  WISH  that  imagination jmy  recommend  fome 
of  this  fruit  to  you,  replied  Crito's  pupil,  with  a 
benevolent  fmile,  prefenting  to  him  one  of  the 
plates.  When  we  arc  returned  to  England^  per- 
haps I  fiiall  be  able  to  offer  you  fome  of  my  own 
raifing.  By  my  father's  directions,  I  planted  fome 
fruit-trees  before  I  fet  out  from  home;  and  when 
returned  thither,  I  intend  to  be  a  complete  gar- 
dener, and  perhaps  a  farmer  too.  Not  that  I  (hall 
prefume  either  by  die  toil  of  my  hands,  or  the 
fweat  of  my  brow,  to  imitate  any  of  the  ancient 
heroes  and  patriots,  whether  of  Rome^  or  of  the 
more  fcorching  countries  of  Greece-, — or  of  Pa- 
lafline^  added  he,-f-taking  up  Fleury's  Mceurs  des 
Ifraelitesj  which  lay  on  the  table.  I  mean  to 
give  fuch  an  attention  only  to  rural  affairs,  as  may 
in  time  enable  me  to  become  my  father's  fteward. 

Exclusive  of  that  confideration,  however, 

furcly  fome  knowledge  of  agriculture  muft  very 

Cc  a  con- 
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confiderably  ipcreafe  the  pleafures  of  a  comitfy 
Hfe.  •  • 

On  my  return  home)  one  of  the  firft  books 
which  I  (hall  take  down  from  the  (helves  of  my 
father's  library,  will  be  perhaps  the  coUedion  of 
roiman  writers,  Cafo^  Varro^  and  Columella^  dc  n 
rujlicdj  a  book  which  I  Qiall  hope  to  find  much 
more  intelligible  to  me  after  this  Italian  tour,  than 
It  hks  -proved  hitherto. 

If  I  remember  right,  the  treatife,  or  rather 
book  of  receipts^  of  the  great /^^m^  farmer,  whom 
you  juft  now  merttidned,  contains  feveral  things^ 
not  applicable  to  our  foil  or  climate ;  and  fome 
things  alfo,  which  are  very  far  from  doing  ho- 
nour to  the  writer,  ©ut  yet,  I  can  recoiled 
fome  paffages  in  it,  that  were  particularly  pleaGng 
both  to  my  father  and  my  tutor : — Agri  cultura 
maxime  plus  qucejlus  G?  Jlabilijftnus ;  minimeftU 
invidiofus:  minimeque  male  cogitantes  futUj  puin 
eojludio  occuparUur.  Nt  opera  tua  rujlicapar- 
cai  invifere :  Quoties  ibis^  Mies  magis  placebii^ 
quod  bonum  ejl. — Prima  adolefceniid  agrum  con- 
/eras : — Vicinis  bonus  ^o.«— *As  for  the  treatifes  of 
Varro  and  Columella^  theyfecm  far  more  elegant. 
In  the  perufal  of  them  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  ihall 
find  much  entertainment. 

Most 
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Most  ftudents  admire  ^omt  chiefly  sts  a  na- 
tion- of  warriors :  You,  my  dear  fir,  have  much 
more  fatisfadion  in  confidering  this  city  as  tlie 
great  nurfery  of  orator s^Jlate/mtn^  and  magiftraUs } 
and  of  the  beR  Ugijlators  and  jurifconfuliSf  that 
the  world  ever  law.  Perhaps  I  too  may  have  my 
pleafure,  in  attending  to  the  merit  of  the  romans 
tn  a  third  light; — I  mean,  in  their  moft  humble^ 
though  certainly  not  ufelefs,  rural  charader. 

If  I  be  net  miftaken,  faid  the  youngeft  of  thf 
company,  Cator  Major  is  defcribed  as  excelling 
infcvtral  of  thefc  various  capacities.  You,  4e*r 
fir, — fpeaking  to  Crito^  who  now  came  into  di^ 
room, — can  inform  us.  Cato  Major  was  contem- 
porary with  your  Scipio  and  Fldmitinus;  ^nd 
probably  you  have,  for  our  inftrudion,  kindly 
drawn  up  fome  papers  on  the  fubjed  of  his  vari« 
ous  virtues  and  abiliiies. 

There  is  inde^,  replied  Crito^  a  paper  of 
(bme  imperfeft  notes  on  that  fubjeft  in  my  fcru- 
toire;  and  I  have  been  thinking,  in  what  place  I 
might  with  fome  propriety  have  the  honour  of  pre. 
fcnting  it  to  you.  Had  there  been  any  ruins  of 
the  Bajtlica  Portia  in  the  Campo  Vaccino^  or  any 
remains  near  the  CoHint  gate,  of  that  temple,  or 
fenate-houfe,  in  which  Cato^s  ftatue  was  erefled ; 
or  if  any  fragments  of  the  famous  infcription  on 
C  c  3  the 
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the  bafis  of  that  ftatdfe  had  been  prcfcrvcd  io  any 
of  the  roman  mufteums^  I  fhould  probably  have 
vifhed  you  to  take  your  airing  this  evening  to 
fome  of  thofe  places. 

Ih  no  place,  replied  the  polite  young  noble- 
man,  can  we  with  more  pleafure  receive  your  in- 
ftrudions,  than  in  your  pupil's  lodgings,  and  in 
your  own  apartment.  Sitting  thus  round  your 
table,  we  can  have  the  pleafure  of  imagining  our. 
felves  to  be  all  of  us  your  pupils ; — all  met  here 
on  purpofe  to  attend  one  of  your  aftemoon*s  lee* 
tores.  Beiides,  we  are  now  quite  at  leifuie,  though 
engaged  to  company  in  the  evening. 

I  hope,  replied  Crft(7,  never  to  hefitate  in  obey- 
ing your  commands :  if  you  defire  it  therefore,  I 
vill  take  the  paper  out  of  the  fcrutoire.  It  may 
have  at  leaft  perhaps  one  good  ^ffed,  that  of  diA 
pofing  all  this  company  to, — ^what  is  the  greateft 
refreihment  in  this  climate, — their  afternoon's 
nap« 

h  rou  sf*Tnytms^    «  h  rot  d^iofM^  m  Katrm^*  a^   on   tw 

»*t  op^  cuStt  mimimrtr^n*     Plut. 
Vi^  Valsjiix  Max« lib*  viii«  c.  i£. 


CATO 
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HIS9  my  dear  fellow*ftudents,  feems  to  be 
one  of  thofe  many  chara£lers  in  the  roman  hiftoryi 
that  claim  our  attention,  in  confequence  of  fome 
particular  virtues,  with  which  they  are  adorned^ 
though  not  on  account  of  their  merit  in  general* 

The  charader  of  Cato  Major  feems  to  refem* 
ble  the  field  oJF  Egypt^  which  is  defcribed  by  Ho^ 
mer  as  producing 

Let  us  caft  away  all  it's  weeds  and  poifonotfs 
plants,  and  make  an  extra&  of  it's  virtuous  parts 
only.  Such  an  extrad  may  prove,  on  proper  occa^ 
fions,  an  ufeful  medicine  to  our  minds;  efpecially 
if  we  duly  torreft  and  exalt  it,  by  the  infufion 
of  fome  more  generous,  as  well  as  more  mild  and 
bland  juices,  drawn  from  the  leaves  of  the  chrif- 
tian  tree  of  life. 

The  virtues  of  Cato  Major  feem  to  be  chiefly 
ihtk  four  :^^JnduJlryy  Bravery^  Frugality^  and 
Patriotic  Piety. 

f  Vid«  Oj>Yti,  lib.  A«  131. 

Cc  4  t.  iNnUSTKY* 
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1.  I^HQUSTRY.  His  ^vih  was  diligently  cm- 
ployed  in  rural  and  military  labour.  His  manhood 
was  chiefly  exercifed  in  the  labours  of  the  mind; 
though  it  never  could  be  called  ina&i  ve  as  to  thofc 
of  the  body.  In  fencftute  etiam — ^as  Tully^  I 
think,  obferves—^/Jrmj^cr  a^^ns  crat^  aliquid&mO' 
liens.  I  have  noted  down  jpardcularly  what  Livy 
fays.  In  patieniid  laborisj  erat  fcrrti  propi  ani- 
mi  corporifque :  quern  ne  fene&us  qmde^y  qtueJoU 
tit  omnia^ /regerit*. 

It  was  by  his  indujlry^  that  be  raifed  himfelf  in 
the  former  part  of  his  life ;  nor  did  he  remit  it 
in  his  decliniitg.  years, ,  and  even  when  in  poflef* 
fion  of  the  higheft  preferments. 

He  was  conftantly  careful  in  the  difpofal  of  his 
time,  being  Cbnlible  of  it's  gretU  value. 

s.BRAVEity..  The  anceftots  of  Ca<99  thougk 
in  an  humble  rank  of  life^  had  been  a&ive  and 
valorous  in  the  military  fervicc  of  their  country. 
He  was  zealous  of  their  honours,  and  himfelf 
made  his  firft  campaign  at  feventeen  years  of  age; 
at  the  time,  while  Hannibal^  in  the  height  of  hii 
fuccefs,  was  mpft  formidable.  Nor  had  the  youth* 
f ul  years  of  Cato  elapfed,  before  his  whole  body 

Lib.  xxxix*  c.  40* 

was 
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was  covered  with  fears  of  wounds^  all  received 
in  front. 

Such  were  his  campaigns  in  Italy:  he  after- 
wards difpiayed  his  fortitude  in  other  countries  ; 
but  the  tnoft  riemarkablc  theatre  of'  it's  exeitioH 
^as  Greece. 

Near  T%ermopylA  was  his  boJd  night-march, 
among  ihe  precipices  of  mount  OetHi  .  Fired  per- 
haps  with  the  idea — continued  CritOj  turning  to-p^- 
wards  his  pupil',  as  he  read  the  ^affage, — ihG  poetic 
Idea,  that  he  Was  then  treading  in  the  laft  fteps  of 
Hercules^  and  of  his  worthy  defcendant  the  fpat^ 
tan  king  Leonidas^  Catq^  from  thofe  rocks,  bravely 
attacked  the  afiatic  army  :-^An  at^ck,^  which  you 
Icnow  Was  followed  by  the  ^feat  of  the^A^eV;i, 
and  the  expulfion  of  Antiochus^  their  vain  and 
proud  king,  from  Europe. 

Excusis  me  for  ahtertruptingyou,  faid  Crifoh 
pupil,  rifing  to  fetch  a  Horace  from  the  next  room, 
and  turning  to  that  ode  which  contains  the  follow, 
ing  ftanzas : 

iVbfi  hisjuvenius  ortaparentibus 
Infecit  as  quor  f anguine  putnico  ; 
Pyrrhumqnej  (3  ingentem  cecidit 
Antiochum^  Uannibalernque  dirum : 

Sei 
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Sed  rufiieorum  mafcula  militvm 
Proles^  SABELLIS  doSa  ligonitus 
Vcrfare  glcbas  \ 

Excuse  me^  but  docs  it  not  fccm  probable^ 
ihat  in  thcfe  lines  Horace  might  intend  a  panegy- 
ric  chiefly  on  Curius^  and  on  his  SABIN£ 
neighbour  and  imitator,  Cato  Major  f  I  thought 
on  thefe  ftanzas  when  we  were  at  Monte  Portio. 
But  pray  proceed. 

3.  H I  s  third  remarkable  virtue  was  that  of  hcing 
able  to  live  on  little.  This  virtue,  my  dear  pupil, 
Cato  originally  learned  from  the  charader  of  €%• 
rius :  but  it  will  be  pleafing  to  you  to  recoUeS, 
that  his  love  of  it  increafed,  on  his  being  ac- 
quainted widi  the  doQrines  of  Plato  and  Pytha^ 
goras. 

CA  TO*S  diet  was  temperate,  and  poor;  and 
it's  confequences  were  ftrength,  health,  and  long 
life. 

His  private  expences,  continued  Crito^  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  two  other  young  gentle- 
men, were  regulated  with  the  ftri&eft  frugality : 
€onfefuenily  he  was  independent  in  iii  fenatorial 
charaHer.    Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  to  this 

^HoA.Libtiii.O(L6l 
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bis  fenatorial  integrity  and  incprruption  he  had 
added  alfo  a  proper  government  of  his  own  paC 
•Gons.  The  word$,  Delenda  eft  Carthago^  would 
not  then  have  difgraced  his  memory. 

Frugal  as  Cato  appears  to. have  been,  in  re- 
lation to  his  own  fortune^  he  was  equally  fo  in 
refped;  of  the  public  treafure,  when  committed  to 
his  care.  Minute  ceconomy  is  not  unneQeflaryt 
even  in  the  management  of  national  revenues.*— 
You  faw  ix's  amazing  eSFe&s  at  Berlin. 

For  the  illuftration  of  Cato's  charafter,  partir 
cularly  in  regard  to  this  third  virtue,  it  may  not  a.c. 
be  improper  to  confider^  particularly,  his  go*  195 
Vernment  of  Spain. 

From  this  feveral  ufeful  leflbns  may  be  ex* 
crafted,  highly  proper  for  the  confideration  of 
perfons  of  rank  ^nd  fortune ;— even  though  they 
ihould  choofe  to  lead  a  quiet  life  on  their  owfi 
eltates  at  home.  . 

In  Catone  ea  vis  animi  aique  ingenii  fuit^  $ti 
imnia  fMxima  minimaque  perfe  adiret  atque  agc^ 
ret :  ncc  cogitaret  modo  imperaretquc  qwt  in  rem 
ifent^  fed  plerafue  ipfe  per  Je  tranjiger^t ;  nee  in 
quemquam  omnium  gravies  feveriufque^  qudm  in 
Jemttipjvm  imperiim  exerceret:  parjimonid  CS 

vigiliis 
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vigiliis  &  labor e  cum  ultimisfuorum  certarti  ;  ne€ 
quicqnam  prctcipui^  prcster  honorem  atpte  impe^ 
rium  habtret. — Nemo  omnivm  imftraiorum  acricr 
virtutis  fptStUor  &  jndex^. 

There  is  a  part  of  Caio**s  condud  daring  his 
tonfulfhip  in  Spain^  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  which  I  have  often  rccoUeaed,  cfpc- 
cially  in  our  travels  through  Germany^  when  ^c 
paffed  near  the  camp  of  lord  Granby.  CtUoy  in 
bis  government  of  Sj^^m,  didnot,  to  enrich  him- 
felf,  plunder  any  thing  from  the  inhabitants ;  or 
did  he  fuffer  his  fervants  to  commit  any  extortion. 
To  his  troops  he  allowed  the  fair  profits  of  thefr 
great  vi£lories ;  and  befides,  gave  to  each  man— 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  rightly  underftand  the 
expreflion, — hnpw  iepyup/8 :  faying,  It  was  better 
that  all  of  them  Oiouid  return  home,  each  with  a 
moderate  fiiare  of  money,  thatt  fmne  few  only 
with  an  immenfe  mafs  of  wealth. 

CATO  himfelf,  replied  Crito^  certainly  acquired 

nothing  from  that  fpanijh  expedition,    except 

merely  his  fupport  during  it's  continuance.     One 

of  his  expreffions  would  have  highly  pleafed  our 

hritijk  general :    BskofMu   ftKAAov  mtpt  apsrvig  roi^ 

cpiC^iC,  ff  «f pi  xp^imrmv  rosg  trX8tfi«r«r«i;,  ij  <PiAffp7V- 
por:troi(^  afuXTixa^tu^ . 

♦  Vid.  Lfvjf  lib.  xlii,  c.  34. 

**  I  had 
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<^  I  had  rather  contend  with  the  braveflt,  in  the 
**  caufe  of  virtue,  than  with  the  moft  opulent^  <>r 
i^  the  moft  avaiiciotts,  for  their  wealth.'' 

4*  TviiL  fourth  remarkable  virtue  in  the  cha- 
rafier  of  Caio  M^jor,  was  iis  zeal  in  fupportin^ 
and  reviving  the.  ancient  virtues  of  his  country. 

For  the  welfare  of  every  fociety,  it  is  neceffary, 
in  the  iirft  place,  that  it  be  originally  well  found- 
ed :  and  fecondly,  that  there  fliould  from  time  tx^ 
time  rife  in  it  fome  perfons,  who,  by  their  doc- 
trines and  example^,  may  fupport  and  revive  it'5 
iirft  original  principles ;  and  thus  fecure  it  froga 
•snutabibty,  degeneracy,  and  decay. 

Saying  this,  Crito  fuddeniy  paufed,  as  if  ft  ruck 
with  fome  much  higher  thoughts  than  thofe  which 
-were  the  fuhjeS.  of  the  prefent  converfation.  'He 
-fixed  his  eyes  on  a  pidure  given  to  him  by  his 
pupil,  whid)  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  and 
'Mprefented  part  of  the  gofpeUhiftory .  He  then " 
'leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  looking  down 
-on  the  floor,  proceeded  with  fome  hefitation,  a^ 
follows: 

My  lips  are  by  no  means  worthy  to  utter  the. 
name  of  that  holy  fociety,  which  was  originally 
founded  in  the  utmoft  j>erfe&ipn ;  I  mean,  the 

gteat 
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great  fociety  of  the  chriftian  chureli.  Let  us  join 
oar  hinnble  wifhes,  that  in  it  there  may  be  con- 
ftantly  an  ample  number  of  worthy  perfon% — par- 
ticularly  of  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion,— ardently 
imitating  the  labours  and  felf-denial  of  their  j^ri* 
mitive  predccejfors ;  dead  to  luxury,  pride,  and 
avarice : — In  a  word,  not  of  this  world  ;  as  their 
Jirjl  majlcr  and  original  founder  was  not  of  ii*. 

Or  other,  inftriour  focietiei,  which  have  beea 
founded  oh  imperfeB  degrees  of  wifdom  and 
virtue,  it  is  alfo  to  be  wiflied,  with  a  proportion^ 
chle  eameftnefs,  that  in  them  there  may  frequently 
appear  perfons,  diligent  in  labouring  to  revive, 
and  to  fiipport,  their  ancient  principles  and  man* 
ners.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  dying  wifii  of  all 
true  legiflators. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Cato  Major^  when 
Rome  was  fwiftly  degenerating  into  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  and  all  kinds  offelf-indulgence.  His  perfe- 
verance  therefore  in  continuing,  during  the  whole 
of  a  long  life,  to  imitate  the  induftry  and  tempe- 
rance of  the  ancient  romans^  was  probably  of  ef* 
fential  fervice  to  the  ftate. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  fo,  had  his 
charader  befcn  equally  laudable,  and  full  of  dig- 
♦  Sec  xht  gofpel  of  5/.  ydttj  xviu  vcr.  14,  i6* 

nity, 
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nity,  in  all  it's  parts.  Imperfeft  as  it  was,  it  had 
probably  a  good  effe6t9  cfpecially  on  the  minda 
of  thofe  young  men,  who  were  able  to  diftinguifh 
his  true  merit ;  and  were  wife  enough  to  give  due 
attention  to  his  real  virtues,  notwithftanding  the 
great  defeds^  with  which  they  were  unhappily 
mingled  and  alloyed. 

A  M  o  N  c  the  romans^  who  at  that  time  wei^e  qf^ 
^more  advanced  age^  many  probably  approved  and 
admired  the  merit  of  Cato.  Valerius  Flaccus  was^ 
on  this  account,  his  particular  friend,  ^ndJin€erM 
patron^ 

I M  your  late  ftudies  of  the  hiftory  of  the  fecond 
pMftic  war,  you  muft  have  often  met  with  the 
name  of  that  worthy  nobleman.  Permit  me,  dear 
fir,  continued  Critc^  turning  towards  the  youngcft 
and  nobleft  of  the  company,  to  read  to  you  a 
fliort  quotation  from  Plutarch  relative  to  him* 
» 

To  this  he  added  a  qualification,  very  fuitable 
for  every  nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  Rate :  Aperny 

wpoityaym  m  2oS«y. 

VALERIUS  was  refident  on  his  eftate,  in  the 
country  near  Frefcati^  when  he  firft  heard  of  the 

character 
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charafler  of  C(^o^  who  was  then  living  in  narroir 
i:ircumftances  in  the  neighbouring  little  town  pf 
Monte  Portion  Mave4  with  ^  account  of  hif 
virtues*,  Valerius  took  him  ,un4er  his  prote&ion; 
^rpught  hifn  to  Rome  ;  encouifaged  his  applica^ 
tion  to  pjLibljc  affairs;  advanced  him  by  his  in* 
tereft  to  pofts  of  honour  and  power;  rewarded 
his  valour  by  a  coloneVs  commiflion;  and  hi» 
frugality  by  m  office  in  the  treafury. 

From  the  o$ces  of  tribune  and  qtutfior^  Cata 
H^as.coiitinuaily  rifing^  by  the  a&ivity  and  llreng^ 
of  his  own  merit  and  abilitiest.  He  at  length 
became  the  ajfociate  of  his  patron  in  the  higheft 
ofBces  of  the  ftate ;— particularly  in  thofe  of  con- 
sul and  ^wfor. 

It  is  very  proper  to  add,  that  it  was  by  Cata^s 
jntereft  Valerius  feems  to  have  obtained  the  cen- 
forlhip.  C(itc  bad  the  happin^fs  alfo  c^  pe^rform- 
ing  another  work  of  privajte  gratitude^  as  \i^ell  as 
x>{  fuWc  jiiftioe^  by  naming  his  old  patron ^nV 
sepsjenatus.  ^ 

•  It  fccms  probable, .  that  at  this  time  Cato*s,  virtues  wcic 
not  obfcured  by  that  morofeneb  and  avarice,  which  difho- 
noured  his  later  years  • 

f /«  hue  'Viroy  tanta  'vis  anim  ingenitque  fuit^  ut^  pnnmfuti 

Livyi  lib*  xxxix.  c.  40. 

Nbxt 
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Next  to  Valerius  Flaccus^  the  perfon^  with 
whom  C(^o  was  moft  ftrongly  conneQed  at  his 
firft  entrance  on  public  affairs,  was  Fabius  Maxi^ 
mus.  Cdi0  is /aid  to  have  made  this  conne3:ion^ 
not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  high  honourand 
power,  of  which  that  great  man  was  dien  poflefled^ 
as  from  a  veneration  of  his  charafter  and  man- 
ners. In  thefe  moft  important  particulars  Cdia 
.  confidered  Fabius  as  one  of  the  beft  living  exam- 
ples to  which  he  could  apply  his  attention* 

Happy  would  it  have  been,  .if  his  connexion 
vith  Fabius  had  not  been  attended  with  an  op* 
pofition  to  Scipio. 

I  wou  LD  not  pretend  ta  pafs  any  judgment  on 
the  difientions  of  fuch  great  men :  the  diflcntions 
indeed)  of  the  great^  whether  living  or  dead,  afe 
by  no  means  our  concern :  but  fo  far  as  relates 
to  CatOj  I  cannot  but  candidly  and  fincerely 
think^-  chat  his  pppofition  to  Scipio  rofe  much 
more  from  his  own  frugal  principles,  than  frorai 
any  mean  defire  of  thereby  making  his  court  to  Fa^ 

iius  Maximus. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

Coffee  being  now  brought  into  the  roonf^ 
Crito's  lefture  was  fufpended  for  a  few  minutes* 
He  was  foon,  hdwever, .  requeued  by  the  torn- 
pany  to  refume  it«  * 

Voj..  I.  D  d  Having 
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Having,  however  weakly,  faid  he,  endea- 
voured to  pay  due  honour  to  the  four  principal 
virtues  of  Calo's  charaftcr,  we  may  now  confider, 
as  the  next  worthy  objeQs  of  our  auentios,  feve* 
tdlofbis  aca>mfli/hm€nts. 

Ik  military  fcience^  he  (lands  as  high  in  fame 
as  moft  of  the  roman  generals. 

Hisfenatarial  taUtUs  wei^  dill  more  illuftrious: 
For  what  talents^  continued  he,  turning  to  the 
eldeft  of  the  coinpany,— <an  be  imagined  to  have 
been  mofe  honourable  or  ufeful  for  a  meitd)er  of 
the  roman  parliament,  than  great  ctoqiufuCf  ac: 
companied^ith  an  exttnfivc  knowledge  both  of  the 
laws  and  hijlory  of  his.  country.    ^ 

As  to  the  eloquence  of  Cato^  Lfhall  not  trouble 
.  you  with  any  of  my  extrafb  from  Plutarckj  or 
from  Zivy.  You,  dear  fir,  muft  vefy  well  re- 
member the  high  encomiums  given  of  it  by  the 
beft  of  judges,  Tully^  in  his  treatife  dc  Claris 
Oratt>rihus^ 

What  fliall  I  fay,  with  refpeft  to  the  other 
JencUorial  qualifications  of  Cato  ? 
■  '    • 

Ir,  as  I  have  heard  you  well  obferve,  a  pro- 
'  per  knowledge  of  the  englifh  law  be  a  very  fuita^ 

ble 
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h\c  accompli  fhment  for  a  member  of  ille'  englijh 
legiflaiure,  furely,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
roman  law  'muft  have  been  ftill  ihorfe  highly  ufe- 
ful  to  a  roman  fenktor. 

The  roman  law  was  of  firch  a  nattir^,  as  to  be 
ferioufiy  confidered  by  a  roman  fenatof,  not  only 
as  the  law  of  his  country,  but'iiiro  as  the  rule  of 
vifdom,  and  of  jufticc. 

The  roman  law  is  faid  to  have  been  juftly 
ftyled^  fome  ages  afterwards,  Ltx  rationis  Jcripta. 
Even  in  Caio's  time,  and  perhaps  by  his  means,  it 
had  made  confiderable  advances  towards  a  ftate 
ofperfeftion. 

Bu  T  I  forget,  that  I  am  neither  a  civilian,  nor 
a  common  lawy^f;  and  confequehtly,  that  it  is 
very  foolifh  and  impertinent  in  me  to  talk  updii 
fubjeBs,  fo  remote  from  my  own  profeffion. 

As  to  the  ftudy  however,  of  the  hijlory  of  our 
6wn   coutitry,   we  may  venture  to  fpeak  witH 
jrreater  boldnefs;   that  ftudy  being  part  of  the  / 
liberal  education  of  every  cnglijhmatt. 

You  particularly,  dear  fir^  have  already  ex- 
erted much  diligence  in  the  purfuit  otthatfcienct; 
not  confining  your  inquiries  to  the  events  of  iaten 
D.d  2  times, 
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times,  but  extending  them  to  earlier  ages.  WMi 
pleafure  have  I  liftened  to  your  reflexions  ob 
thofe  fubje^,  vhen,  in  our  fummer  excurfions 
from  the  univerlity,  we  vifited  in  different  coun- 
tries the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  Plan* 
iagtnct  bjodXy,  ^and,  efpecially,  when  we  laft 
pafled  a  day  at  Wind/or ^  in  that  cattle^  where 
the  undent  m^agnificence  of  englijk  royalty  Hill 
appears,  in  renewed  and  undiminiflied  fpleadour. 

CATO  ftudied  the  ancient  hiftory  of  his  coun- 
try with  fuch  diligence,  as  to  become  himfelf,  ia 
procefs  of  tin\e,  one  of  the  mpft  confiderablc 
writers  on  that  fubjeO;, 

For  the  inftru6lion  of  his  fon,  whofe  educa- 
tion was  his  favourite  objeQt,  and  greateft  care*, 
he  compofed  his  Origenes,.  That  book^  however, 
being  loft,  I  canonly  refer  ypu  to  what  the  an- 
cients fay  of  it. 

Next  to  the  literary  accomplifhments  of  Goto, 
let  us  confider,  my  dear  pupil,  his  rural  talents. 

*  In  juftice  to  the  memory  of  Cato^  this  care  of  his  fon's 
education  deferves  to  be  particularly  remembered.  Plu- 
tarch calls  it  juftly*  K«Xoir  tfyof,  w  «pW  vKxtrtn  tw  imop.  The 
efFe6;  of  that  care  proved  very  fuccefsful  in  fcvcral  refpcfts. 
In  the  battle  of  Fydna  the  fon  of  Cato  Major  conduced  him- 
felf in  ai  mantier  nearly  as  noble,  as  did  the  fon  of  Cato 
Minor  at  ^bilipfu  Plutarch  teUs  us,  that  Cato  Major  was 
both  a  good,  father^  and  a  good  hufiaud\  and  confidered  the 
laUter-  character,  as  far  fuperiour  to  that  of  a  great  fcnator. 

Th£ 
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The  love  and  ftudy  of  rural  affairs  are  perhaps 
tvo  of  the  moft  naturally-fdeafing  ingredients 
of  his  life.  The  regard  and  reverence,  generally 
paid  to  his  memory,  are  perhaps  chiefly  to  be 
afcribed  to  Tullfs  amiable  defcription  of  this  part 
of  hLs  chara£ier. 

I  REMEMBER  with  great  pleafure,  that  during 
the  lall  week  I  had  the  honour  of  pafling  at  the 
noble  country-feat  of  your  worthy  father,  and 
my  kind  patron,  I  found  him  early  one  morning 
fitting  in  an  arbour  of  his  garden,  and  viewing 
from  it  one  of  his  adjoining  fields,  which  was  then 
full  of  reapers.  Perhaps  he  is  how  in  the  fame 
place; — ^like  Laertes^  Leniens  defiderium^  quod 
capit  ejilio;  coUns  agrum. 

Beside  him  on  the  bench  lay  Tully's  Cato 
Major^  de  SeneBute^  opened  at  that  place,  where 
the  author  defcribes  the  pleafures,  which  an  elderly 
perfon  may  find  in  the  amufements  of  gardening 
and  agriculture.  The  book  itfelf  thus  pointed 
to  that  page,  but  unregarded :  ^our  dear  father's 
thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the  lofs, 
which  he  was  foon  to  feel,  of  your  company. 

To  divert  thofe  thoughts,  I  turned  the  con- 
vcrfation  to  the  charafter  of  Cato  Major^  as  de- 
lineated by  Tully.     He  feemed  to  thank  me  for 
D  d  3  the 
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the  relief,  and  for  fome  time  talked  on  this  part 
bf  Cato's  charafter.  But  foon  did  he  return  to 
that  other  fubjeB,  of  which  his  heart  was  full. 

How  glad,  faid  he,  fhould  I  be  to  travel  with 
my  fon,  if  my  age  would  allow  it !  I  have  had 
the  happinefs  to  fhow  him,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England^  and  particularly  on  his  dear  mother's 
cftate  in  Norfolk^  the  great  improvements  lately 
made  in  tnglijh  agriculture:  nor  fhould  I  have 
lefs  rational  fatisfafiion  in  obferving  with  him  the 
various  hufbandryof  ^o//ani,  Flanders^  Sraiizer- 
land^  and  France :  of  France  efpecially,  as  it  has 
been  endeavoured,  to  plant  the  love  and  patron- 
age of  rural  induftry  in  the  hearts  of  the  young 
royal  family  of  that  country,  by  the  wifdom  both 
of  Fleury^  and  Fenelon. 

The. agriculture  of  Italy  alfo  muft  be  a  very 
pleaiing  objeS:  how  much  to  be  envied  is  the 
gratification  you  will  receive  in  feeing  the  vine- 
yards and  olive  gardens  of  Lombardy^  Tujcany^ 
and  Naples ;  and  in  hearing  my  dear  fon  talk, 
there^  of  Virgil's  Georgics !  With  what  heart- 
felt  happinefs  did  I,  fome  few  evenings  ago,  hear 
him  read  to  me  the  iniroduSion  of  a  new  book, 
called  Lijle's  Hufbandryf 

?  SccFleuky's  Maun  ie$  J/ratliUt. 

Such 
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Such  then  were  your  kind  father's  thougbts.— * 
But  pardioFn  me,  my  good  pupil,  I  fee  you  arc 
much  aifeded. — Let  us  return  to  Cato. 

I  WISH  you  had  faid,  replied  the  worthy  youth^ 
let  us  return  home. — But,  excufe  me. 

These,  faid  Crito^  feem  to  be  the  priilcipsl 
virtues  and  accomplijhmenis  of  Cato  Major. 

FaeM  them,  no  doubt,  feveral  ufeful  leiTons' 
might  be  extraded.  May  you,  my  dear  fellow- 
fiudents,  duly  profit  by  them !  But  why  do  I  con- 
fine my  wi flies  within  fuch  narrow  bounds?  It  is 
with  the  greateft  pleafure,  I  forefee,  that  you  will 
^d  to  them  feveral  far  more  fuhlime^  that  U  to 
(ay^  CHRISTIAN  virtues. 

Is  the  firft  place,  to  great  merit  you  will  add 
great  modefty.  Your  hearts  will  be  full  of  true 
humiliiy;  and  confequently,  no  vain  recital  of 
your  own  praifes  will  ever  proceed  from  your 
lips. 

Skcohdly,  In  your  feveral  fpheres  of  life, 
you  Will  always  be  animated  with  a  fufficiently 
daring  fortitude  of  mind  to  difcourage,  oppofe,  and 
prevent,  fd  far  las  may  be,  within  the  utmoft  ftretch 
of  your  power,  the  bad  defigns  of  other  men. 
D  d  4  Kopiovy 
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Mopioy^  8  |uifxp«(  A^iov  (TsrsSf);.  But  as  this  noble 
fpirit  will  be  totally  clear  from  any  mixture  of 
envy,  or  of  any  other  bad  paffion  arifing  in  your 
own  breafts,  you  will  not  be  fond  of  finding  fault 
unneceffarily. 

In  the  great  affemblies  of  the  nation,  my  dear 
firs,  you  will  on  no  account  willingly  difturb  the 
peace  of  the  public ;  or  ever  carry  your  oppo- 
fition  to  any  great  man  one  fingle  ftep  farther  than 
juftice,  humanity,  and  candour,  will  allow. 

In  the  fmaller  circles  of  fociety,  that  is,  in  your 
own  family,  and  in  your  country  neighbourhood, 
you,  my  dear  pupil,  will  confider  it  as  one  of  your 
greateft  honours  and  felicities,  to  be  continually 
employed  in  preferving,  not  only  your  own  peace 
and  tranquillity,  but  that  alfo  of  thofe,  who  fhall 
have  the  happinefs  to  live  around  you.  You  will 
in  this  refped  gladly  imitate  CcUo'i  condud  in 
rural  life ;  a  conduft  far  more  amiable  than  what 
he  followed  in  the  forum  and  fenate-houfe  oiRome. 
In  the  country,  K^crwvoff  rp^xf 5«  ftaAi^ft  ((^iKqtqio^  ijv: 
in  the  cbnverfation  at  that  table,  much  praife  was 
to  be  found  of  worthy  men ;  and  much  filence 
with  regard  to  the  unworthy. 

Thirdly,  You  will  all  certainly  take  due  care 
of  your  eftates,  fo  as  neither  to  wafte  them  by 

extrava- 
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extravagance,  nor  by  what  are  alinoft  equally 
ruinous — negligence  and  inattention.  This  you 
know  to  be  your  duty  on  feveral  accounts.  Gra- 
titude and  refpeft  to  the  great  Giver  of  all ;  juf- 
tice  and  love  to  your  own  families  and  pofteri- 
ties ;  both  thefe  confiderations  will  enforce  upon 
you  the  neceffity  of  fuch  prudent  management. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  be  content  with 
your  fortunes ;  you  will  not  be  eagerly  folicitous 
for  their  increafe;  you  will  conGder  the  good 
works,  for  which  wealth  was  entrufted  to  you. 
You  will  cheerfully  employ  a  great  part  of  your 
annual  incomes  in  abundant  works  of  charity. 
Charity  is  one  of  the  nobleft  ends  of  economy. 

Most  miferable  indeed  and  wretched  is  that 
frugality,  which  gradually  degenerates  into  covet- 
oufnefs;  and  labours,  notthatitmay  have  where* 
withal  to  give  more  abundantly  to  the  fick  and 
needy,  but  rterely  to  pour  more  and  more  wealth 
into  it's  own  coffers*. 


*  Excellent,  to  this  effofl,  are  thofe  well  known  lines 
of  honell  Gay  : 

Thus  when  the  mifer  crams  his  cheftj 

Gold  is  the  canker  of  his  breafl ; 

'Tis  avarice,  infolence,  and  pride,  ' 

With  every  (hocking  vice  befide : 

But,  when  to  bounteous  hands  'tis  given. 

It  blefTes,  like  the  dews  of  heaven : 

Like  heaven,  it  hears  the  orphan's  cries 

And  wipes  the  tears  from  widows'  eyes. 

Part  1.  Fab*  6^ 

Whxlb 
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While  I  was  wiih  you  at  Milarij  in  thit  be- 
ginning of  laft  november,  I  pafled  fome  days  vidi 
great  pleafure  in  abridging,  from  OltrocchVs  me* 
moirs,  the  life  of  cardinal  Charles  BorromcQ*^  a 
life  full  of  inflru&ion  for  all  [perfons,  but  more 
efpecially  thofe  of  that  facred  profeffion,  of  which, 
however  unworthy,  I  have  the  honour  to  bear 
the  name. 

BORROMEO  was  as  laborious,  frugal,  and 
abftemious  as  Caio  Major :  but  infinitely  more 
glorious  was  the  purpofe  at  which  he  aimed. 

CRITO  was  proceeding,  when  the  converfation 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  fome  other  com- 
pany. He  had  however  juft  time  enough  to  take 
the  following  paper  out  of  his  fcrutoire,  and  de- 
liver it  to  his  young  friends  for  their  private 
perufal. 


CHAJILES  BORROMEO. 

Charles  BORROMEO,  archbifhop  of  MUans 
was  defcended  from  one  of  the  moft  noble  andopu- 

•  Publiflicd  ^t  lfi/«r,  at  the  printbg-houfc  of  the  « «r^ra- 
>4Mr  library,  1751, 

lent 
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lent  families  in  Italy.    Being  inclined  to  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  life,  he  applied  himfelf  early  to  thofe  ftu- 
dies^  which  feemed  bed  to  qualSy  him  for  that 
high  fundion;  converfing  conftantly  with  thofe, 
who  were  moft  famous  for  learning  and  virtue  in 
his  country,  and — what  is  ftill  far  more  effe^ual — 
diligently  ftudying  the  writings  and  examples  of 
the  wife  and  holy  dead, — His  uncle  1)eing  after- 
wards elefted  pope,  the  principal  preferments  of 
the  church,  both  as  to  riches  and  honours,  were 
foon  conferred  on  hint.     But  he  Ihowed  even  in 
his  early  years  a  greatnefs  and  goodnefs  of  mind, 
far  fuperiour  to  that  of  moft  ecclefiaftics  of  that 
corrupt  age.     Inftead  of  making  it  the  obje£l  ot 
his  life  to  engrofs  many  preferments,  and  then  to 
live  on  their  incomes  in  pride  and  idlenefs,  in 
avarice  or  luxury ;  he  immediately  refigned,  or 
devoted  to  charitable  purpofes,  three  quarters  of 
his  ecclefiaftical,  and  all  his  own  large  property^ 
leaving  to  himfelf,  of  an  income,  which  even  in 
that  time  amounted  to  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  per  annum,   little  more  than  what  was 
barely  fufficient  for  the  mere  neceffaries  of  life. 
He  left  the  pomp  of  the  court  of  Rome^  and  re- 
tired to  his  refidence,  which  was  almoft  perpe- 
tual, in  his  diocefs.     This  he  made  the  fcenc  of 
his  glorious  labours*.     For  though  the  greatnefs 

of 

•  This,  ivith  feveral  other  glorious  particular^  in  the 
life  of  this  moil  worthy  iialian  prelate,  will  doubtlefs  make 

the 
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of  Borromeo^s  mind  was  unhappily  in  fome  in- 
ftances  obfcured  by  the  fuperftition  of  that  age 
and  country,  yet  in  general  the  defigns  and  ac- 
tions of  his  whole  life  were  moft  noble  and  wife. 
He  was  indeed  a  great  inftrument  in  reforming  in 
fome  degree  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 

bringing 

the  reader  recoUeft  that  engUjb  epifcopalcharafter,  which^ 
among  many  other  very  worthy  charafters  of  feveral  con- 
temporary englifimtn  of  the  lame  order,  has  been  moft 
known  to  the  world,  though  againft  the  defire  of  it's  very 
iuodefty  as  well  as  very  deferving  poffeffor.  It  is  needle/s 
perhaps  to  add  his  name' — ^biOiop  Hough,  How  well  in* 
deed  is  his  chara£ler  expreiled  in  his  epitaph  in  his  cathe* 
dral  of  Worcefter. 

From  the  influence  of  a  lively  faith, 
From  the  overflowings  of  a  benevolent  hearty 
It  was  the  pleafure  and  hufinefs  of  his  life 
To  ferve  God,  and  to  do  good. 

.  The  charities  of  this  archbiihop  of  Milmn  will  prohabty 
make  the  young  reader  recollefl  the  following  true  epi- 
taph, juftly  infcribed  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  to  the  memory  of 
the  moft  humble  and  charitable  Dr,  Boulter ^  archbiihop  of 
'Armagh i  and  primate  of- the  church  of  Ireland;  who  in- 
deed, particularly  during  the  hard  winter  at  Dublin^  was 
as  abundantly  charitable  to  the  diftreffed  poor,  as  perhaps 
ever  Borromeo  himfelf  was, 

Dr,  HUGH  BOULTER, 

Late  archbiftiop  of  Armagh  and  primate  pf  all  Ireland^ 

a  prelate  fo  eminent  for  the  accomplifhments  of  his  mind, 

the  purity  of  his  heart, 

and  the  excellency  of  his  life, 

That  it  may  be  thought  fupcrfluous, 

to  fpecify  his  titles, 

recount  his  virtues, 

Or  even  ercft  a  monument  to  his  fame ; 

His  titles  he  not  only  deferved  but  adorned; 

His  virtues  are  manifeft  in  his  good  works  ; 

Which  had  never  dazzled  the  public  eye, 

if  they  had  not  been  too  bright  to  have  been  concealed. 

As 
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bringing  back  the. clergy  to  their  duty  by  his  no. 
ble  example  in  To  illuftrious  a  ftation.  His  whole 
life  was  an  uninterrupted  fcene  of  zeal  of  doing 
good;  Few  hours  did  he  allow  to  fleep;  icarce 
any  to  any  ot^ier  rcfrefliment.  His  great  tem- 
perance indeed  was  a  perpetual  fource  to  him  of 
that  fpirit  of  induftry,  and  of  that  tranquility  of 
mind,  which  were  fo  ufeful  for  fuch  labours.  Daily 
did  he  allot  feveral  hours  to  ftudy ; — in  which 
he  was  both  indefatigable,  and  in  general  judi- 
cious— -feveral  for  private  and  public  devotion; 
-—for  he  every  day  publicly  read  and  performed 
himfelf  the  whole*  divine  fervice  of  the  ehiurch,— 
twice  in  every  day  did  he  give  public  audience 
to  the  poor:  hearing  Iheir  cbmplaiYits  with  the 
greateft  patience;  =  anfwering  them  with  the  greateft 
fweetnefc ;  relieving  tliem  inftantly,  ^if  poflible,  in 
their  diftrefs.  The  remaining  hours  were  era- 
ployed  in  the  particular  bufinefs  of  the  day :  for 
each  day  had  it's  appmntcd  bufinefs ;  fome  days 
vene  allotted  to  attending  the  bufinefs  .of  his 

As  to  his  fame, 

'  Whofocvcr  hath  any  fenfc  of  merit, 

Any  reverence  for  piety. 

Any  pa  (lion  for  his  country, 

'  Or  any  f^fl^/y^formankina, 

Will  aftift  in  preferving  fair  and  fpotkfs, 

^That  when  duft  and  marble  fliall  mix  with  the  dull  they 

cover, 

Every  fuccecding  age, 

May  have  the  benefit  of  bis  iiluftnous  example* 

eccrelT'^ 
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ecclefiaftical  tribunals  ;-*-in  the  proceedings  af 
which  no  fear  of  the  greateft  nobles  or  princes 
could  fway  him  from  what,  after  much  delibera- 
tion and  confultation,  he  was  convinced  was 
right, — or  the  overfecing  of  the  creftion  of  the 
public  buildings  of  charity  and  piety,  and  the 
feminaries  of  learning,  which  he  was  continually 
founding*. — Other  days  were  appointed  for  Ae 

vifiting 

*  Among  other  foundations  of  this  ^ind,  BorMwuo  was 
,  the  founder  of  the  Borromeau  college  at  Favia^  in  which 
univcrfity  he  himfelf  was  educated,  where  twenty-five  ftu- 
dents  or  fallows  are  now  maintained*  He  was  the  foun* 
der  of  the  Seminary  colleee  in  Milan^  where  to  this  day 
one  hundred  and  feventy  ftudents  of  all  nations  in  divinity 
are  maintained.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Brefa  college 
in  the  fame  city,  where  upwards  of  two  thoufand  hoys  are 
to  this  day  educated  pratis;  and  it  is  reckoned  that,  in  tho 
other  fchools  of  Lomhardy  which  were  trcBi^dfmb  ipfius  am* 
fpiciis^  there  were  at  the  time  of  his  death  no  leis  than  forty 
thoufand  children  educated. 

Let  not  the  reader  look  on  this  account,  or  on  the  reft 
of  the  fplendid  catalogue  of  the  charities  of  Borromecy  as  in^ 
credible ;  but  let  us  confider  the  immenje  income'  which 
this  good  man  poifefTed,  and  which  he  totally  devoted  to 
charity  ;  let  us  Confider  alfo,  not  onKrPr.  Lowtb*s  grateiiil 
account  of  the  immenfe  charities'of  William  of  Wiciham^ 
founder  of  thofe  two  noble  colleges  at  WincheJUr  and  Ox« 
ford^  but  what  archbifhop  Jilht/on  relates  of  the  various 
and  very  extend vc  charities  of  a  perfon,  who,  according  to 
worldly  opinions,  would  be  e  deemed  in  very  narrono  cir- 
cumftances, — .the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge^  fon  of  the  Rev* 
and  learned  Mr.  Gouge^  minifter  of  Black-friars^ 

**  In  thefe  his  excellent  ^efigns,  through  the  bleifing  of 
God  upon  his  unwearied  endeavours,  he  found  very  great 
fuccefs,  efpecially  in  his  charity  to  Wales j  where  he  judged 
was  moft  occafion  for  it.  For  by  the  lai^e  and  bountSul 
contributions,  nvbich  chiefly  hj  his  induftry  and pradtcnt  applh- 
cation  fwerc  obtained  from  charitable  perfonsof  all  ranks  and 
^  conditions, 
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vifiting  and  infpefiing,  by  turns,  the  feveral  pa^ 
riihes^  and  religious  hoiifes^  the  kofpitals^  and 

even 


conditions^  from  the  nobility  amd  gentry  pf  Wales^  and  of 
the  neighbpuring  countries,  and  feveral  of  that  quality  iist 
and  about  Lmtihn^  from  divers  of  the  right  reverend  bifliops, 
and  of  the  clergy,  and  from  that  perpetual  fountain  of  cha- 
rity the  city  of  Loni&u^  led  on  and  encouraged  by  the  moft 
bountiful  example,  of  the  right  honourable  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  court  of  aldermen,  to  all  *whicb  be  confiantU  added 
^WO  THIRDS  of  bis  oijonefiate^  wbicb  as  I  ba've  been  ere* 
dihly  informed  ^as  7 WO  HUNDRED  pouuds  a  year;  I  fay 
by  all  thefe  together  there  were  every  year  eight  bundred^ 
fometimes  a  tboufand  poor  children  eoucated ;  and  by  tbii 
example  feveral  oi  the  moft  confiderable  towns  in  Wales 
were  excited  to  bring  up  at  their  own  expence  the  /fi^« 
number  of  poor  children  in  the  like-manner^  and  under  bit 
'  infpefHon  and  c^re. — He  likewife  gave  very  great  numbers 
of  the  Duty  of  Man,  and  other  books  of  piety,  both  in  the 
nvelcb  and  engUJb  tongues,  to  the  poorer  fort.  But  which 
was  the  greateft  work  of  all,  and  ^mounted  indeed  to  a  migbty 
charge  ;'  he  procured  a  new  and  very  fair  impreflion  of  the 
Bible  and  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  'tveUk 
tongue  to  the  nnw\>er  oi  tigbt  thoufaUd;  one  tboufand  where- 
of were  ^wtxv.freely  to  the  poor,  arnd  the  remainder  (bid 
througliout  Wales  at  n)ery  cbeabMud txceeding  low  rates,  A 
work,  for  which  this  age,  ana  perhaps  the  next  will  have 
great  caufe  to  thank  GOD  on. bis  behalf^. &c«"i^-6ermoit 
xxiiu  of  the  folio  volume,  p.  265  and  9. 

Indeed  from  thefc,  and  very  numerous  other  (imilar  in- 
ftances,  it  (hould  feem,  that  there  is  not  any  comparifon  to 
be  made,  between  what  can  be  done  by  an  eilate  which 
with  a  narrow  heart  we  expend  on  ourfclves  only,  and  the 
inconceivable,*-!  had  almoft  faid  infinite, — extenlion  to 
which  the  influence  of  an  eftate  of  the  fame  value  will,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  very  frequently  grow,  when  it  is  wifely 
andnncerely  applied  in  works  of  charity.  It  is  perhaps  little 
to  fay,  that  an  eftate  of  one  tboufand  per  annum,  and  fo  in 
proportbn  of  greater  or  fmaller  eftates,  may  by  it's  poffcflbr's 
peribnal  charity,  ihtercft,  authority,  efpecially  if  a  ma^i- 
ftrate«  good  example,  good  inftruaiona,  &c«,  enable  him 
during  the  courfe  of  every  twelvemonth  to  contribute  con* 

fiderablv 
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even  prifons  of  this  great  city.  Befide  the  good 
which  he  did  in  thefe,  he  made  it  in  general  a 

fiderably  to  the  welfare  of  more  than  one  thou/and  perfons. 
— Perfons  of  half  that  eflate  have  done  more  than  double 
that  good  in  the  wt>rld  ;  as  is  manifeft  from  the  example 
jufl  quoted,  and  frdtn  that  chara^ler,  which  will  for  ever  be 
a  moll  fhining  and  favourite  part  of  Mr«  Pope's  works : 

RISE,  HONEST  MtJSE,  AND  SING  THE  MAN  OF  ROSSI 

Pleas'd  Vaga  eccl^oes  thro*  her  winding  bounds ; 
And  rapid  Severn'hoarfe  applaufe  refoundt. 
Who  hung  with  woo^a  yon  xnounuin's  ful  try  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bad  the  waters  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  ikies  in  ufelefs  columns  toft. 
Nor  in  proud  falls  magnificently  loft ; 
But  clear  and  artlefs,  pouring  thro'  the  plaii^, 
Health  to  the  Tick,  and  folac^  to  the  fwain. 
Whofe  caufeway  parts  the  vale  with  fliad'y  rovi't  ? 
Whofe  feats  the  weary  traveller  repofe? 
Wh6  taught  that  hcav'n  direfted  fpire  to  rife? 
The. Man  of  Rofs»  each  lifping  babe  repliet. 
Behold  the  market  place,  with  poor  o'crfpread  % 
The. Man  of  Rofs  divides  thd  weekly  brei^   . 
He  feeds  yon  almshou^  neat  but  void  of  ftate. 
Where  age  and  want  lit  fmiling  at  thegife;  > 

Him  portion*d  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  bleft  V 
The  young,  who  labour ;  and  the  old,  who  rcft- 
U  any  fick  ?  the  Man  of  Rofs  relieves : 
Prefcribes;  attends;  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  Enter  but  his  door ; 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  conteil  is  no  more. 

Thiice  happy  man  I  Enabled  to  purfue, 
What  all  fo  wi(h,  but  want  the  pow'r  to  do. 
Q  fay  what  fums,  that  geverous  hand  fuppiy, 
What  taines  to  fwell  that  boundlefs  charity. 


This  man  poiTeft,  of  debts  and  taxes  clear. 
This  man  poflielW^  kandrtd  pounds  a  year. 
BIttih,  grandeur!  blulhl 


rule 
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rule  to  walk  on  foot  from  one  of  thefe  places  to 
the  other,  that  he  might  give  opportunity  to  any 
one  in  the  way  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  thus  not  lofe 
the  leaft  opportunity  of  doing  good. 

Thus  were  the  months  employed  within  the 
walb  of  Milan:  the  reft  of  the  year  was  pafled 
in  vifiting  the  other  parts  of  his  diocefs  :  he  gave 
great  attention  to  the  fmalleft  parifhes;  defpifing 
no  perfon  for  his  low  condition,  and  being  par- 
ticularly induftrious  and  happy  in  underftanding 
and  directing  the  different  turns  and  tempers  of 
mind  in  all  ranks  of  men :  he  negle£led  not,  even 
that  part  of  his  diocefs,  which  lay  in  fome  of  the 
wildell  regions  of  the  Alps.    The  inhabitants  of 
thofe  mountains  were  furprifed,  to  fee  a  cardinal 
archbiihop  travelling  on  foot  from  one  village 
to  another;   difcourfing  on  the  road  familiarly 
with  the  meaneft  labourers  and  Ihepherds ;  edify- 
ing them  by  his  pious  inftrudions,  and  infinitely 
more  fo  by  fuch  an  example  of  humility ;  reliev- 
ing their  poverty  with  the  greateft  generofity  and 
charity ;  and  yet  himfelf  conftantly  living  more 
hardly,  than  any  one  of  them  would  eafily  have 
fuhmitted  to  do..    To  complete  his  charity  to  that 
country,  which  was  buried  in  ignorance,  he  fre- 
quently fent  proper  perfons  from  Milan  for  their 
inftrudion;  and  crowned. the  work  with  found* 
ing  the  Helvetic  college  in  Milan^  as  a  learned 
Vol.  !•  E  c  fcminarv 
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feminary  for  conftantly  fupporting  about  one 
hundred  young  ftudents  in  divinity,  of  that 
nation. 

In  the  great  famine  of  the  year  1570,  he  every 
day,  and  that  continually  for  the  fpace  of  feveral 
months,  fed  upwards  of  three  thoufand  poor. 
To  defray  the  immenfe  cxpence  of  his  charity 
in  that  dreadful  year,  he  fold  the  principidity  of 
Oria^  an  eftate  of  his  own  at  Naples  of  two  thou- 
fand pounds  per  annum,  and  diftributed  tmme- 
diately  the  whole  produft  of  thai  falc  to  the 
poor :  he  fold  alfo  his  jewels,  and  the  rizh  furni- 
ture of  his  family  palace  for  feven  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds  fterling,  and  diftributed  this  fum 
likewife  in  the  fame  manner :  he  fold  all  the  pledn 
furniture  of  his  epifcopal  houfe^  even  the  veiy 
bed  on  which  he  flept. 

Six  years  afterwards,  happened  that  tlreadAil 
plague  of  Milaiij  which  deftroyed  about  twenty- 
five  thoufand  of  it's  inhabitants :  far  from  fieeing 
from  fuch  danger,  he  ftirred  not  from  die  city 
during  all  that  dreadful  thne :  daily  was  he  to  be 
feen  proftrating  himfelf  with  his  people  before  die 
altars  of  mercy :  contrnnany  wiais  he  vifiting  with 
the  greateft  fortitude,  piety,  and  benevolence, 
multitudes  of  fick  and  dying,  whether  in  privtic 
lioufes^  hofpitals,  or  prifons.    The  dtfmal  (pec- 

udes 
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Udes  in  thefe  places  fo  moved  his  good  and  kind 
heart,  that  he  again  fold  all  his  plate,  furniture^ 
&c. — ^which  he  had  lately  repurchafed — and  gave 
that  and  every  thing  he  was  worth  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  that  dreadful  diftrefs^  He  left  fcarcely 
nect0aries  for  himfelf :  one  evening  particularly, 
when  he  returned  home  from  the  difmaji  fatigues 
of  the  day,  he  foun4  not  a  inorfel  of  bread  in  th^ 
archiepift:opal  palace,  with  which  to  refrefli  him- 
felf-^for  his  diet  was  little  better  than  bread  and 
water— or  any  money  to  buy  it  withal.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  at  this  very  time,  he  conftantly 
and  daily  fupported  not  fewer  than  fourteen  hun- 
<lred  fick  perfons*;  and  it  is  eftimated,  that  on  the 
whole  no  lefs  than  feventy  thoufand  of  h}s  coun- 
trymen owed  their  lives  to  him.-<— After  the  cefla- 
tion  of  the  plague,  he  foundied,  as  his  income 
came  in,  feveral  charities  for  the  reception  and 
fupport  of  the  poor  orphans  of  thofe  who.  had 
perifiied  in  the  peAilence. 

No  wonder  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  thi^ 
country  Ihould  look  on  him  as  their  father. 
Among  the  multitude^  that  loved  and  adored 
him,  there  were  however  fome  few  wretched 
enough  to  form  a  cpnfpiracy  even  againft  his  life. 
They  difcharged  their  piftpl?  ag^nft  hii?  bre^ft, 
rvcn  while  on  his  knees  before  th^  altar.  The 
wound  was  given  while  tljat  part  of  the  gpfpel 
5^2  ^^ 
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was  reading — ^^  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubledi' 
**  neither  let  it  be  afraid:  if  they  perfecute  you, 
*•  ye  know  that  they  have  perfecuted  me  alfo." 
The  prelate,  though  thinking  that  he  had  received 
his  death's  wound,  changed  not  his  pofture  or 
countenance,  but  continued  ftill  in  the  fame  meek 
devotion,  refigning  his  foul  to  Him  whom  he  was 
adoring.  He  afterwards  did  all  in  his  power, 
according  to  his  ufual  gentlenefs  and  iove  to  his 
enemies,  to  contrive  the  efcape  and  fave  the  Jives 
of  his  affaflins :  of  fome,  who  were  condemned  to 
the  galHes,  he  obtained  the  liberty :  others  were 
by  the  juftice  of  the  nation,  notwithftanding  his 
endeavours,  fcntenced  to  death.  They  died  re- 
pentant, and  recommending  their  families  to  the 
goodnefs  of  Borromeo :  With  joy  did  he  accept 
the  guardianfliip  of  them,  and  proteQed  and  pro- 
vided for  them  with  the  moft  parental  charity  and 
love.  Informed  of  other  confpiracies  againft 
him,  he  (howed  the  fame  unmoved  fortitude, 
burning  the  letters  which  brought  him  the  intelli- 
gence, and  refufing  guards,  which  the  government 
offered  him  for  the  proteEkion  of  his  perfon :  Say- 
ing, that  the  prayers  of  his  flock  were  his  beft 
guard. — But  the  y^hole  of  his  life  was  one  conti- 
nued chain  of  the  moft  undaunted  fortttude,  the 
moft  indefatigable  beneficence,  the  pureft  virtue, 
the  fincereft  and  deepeft  humility,  and  the  moft 
fervent  and  exalted  i»ety.— -Twenty  years  did  he 

thus 
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thu^  executed  the  epifcopal  office.  His  labours 
were  then  finilhed  by  a  fever  of  fome  few  days, 
or  rather  of  fome  few  hours ;  and  he  was  called  to 
his  cverlafting  reward,  leaving  behind  him  on 
earth  a  memory  adored  by  his  countrymen,  and 
honoured  by  the  wife  and  good  of  all  nations,  and 
of  all  religions*. 

*  In  the  perufal  of  this  excellent  charafter,  which  is 
juftly  (vidk  Addi/on't  travels  in  the  article  oi  Milan  J  reve- 
renced as  the  moft  truly  venerable  of  the  fman  catholic 
calendar;  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  young  fcholars 
of  thofe  proteftant  places  of  education,  for  the  ufe  of  which 
thefe  papers  are  drawn  up,  will  receive  fcveral  very  qua- 
lifying inflruftions  from  their  preceptors. 

As  to  the  general  propriety  and  expediency  of  propofing 
to  ftudents  the  liv^s.and  cha rafters  of  iuch  soodmen^tnough 
of  a  different  relu;ion,  one  coniideration,  it  is  humbly 
hoped,  will  be  fumcient  to  fatisfy  all  fcruples.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  great  and  moft  beneficent  author  of  our  faith ; 
which,  if  it  were  duly  attended  to  by  all  members  of  th« 
chriftian  church,  would  certainly  produce  npt  only  the 
greateft  mutual  peace  and  goodwill  among  men,  but  alfo 
the  greatefl  glory  to  God« — ^May  we  be  pardoned,  if  we 
be  now  going  to  fay  any  thins  prefumptuous!— But  may 
it  not  be  conhdered,  as  a  lelTon  highly  u(eful  indifcriminatetj 
ta  all  members  and  parts  of  that  ^reat  univcrfal  church, 
which  He  has  founded,  duly  to  refleft  and  confider;  ihat 
though  during  our  Saviour's  fojoumin?  here  on  earth,  the 
jenvs  had  no  dealings  with  the  Jamatitans ;  and  though 
our  Saviour  exprefsly  declares,  that  the  famaritant  wor- 
fhipped  they  knew  not  what,  and  that  falvation  was  of  the 
jenvs  ;  yet  in  the  holy  gofpels  the  m^fi  amiable  charaftcrs  of 
th^  famaritan  nation  are  propofed  for  our  examples :  and 
e*ven  nvitb  bit  onvn  Jacred  lipt^  our  Saviour  ftrongly  com« 
mends  to  his  jennijb  difciples,  famaritan  ftQus  gratitude^ 
faoHiritan gwdnefs  and  cbaritj^-^ 

Go|  and  do  thou  like  wife. 


Ec3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 
TENTH  DArS  CONVERSATION. 


CrTTO  having  occafion  to  examine  fome^eei 
ecclefiaftical  Tnanufcripts  in  the  Vatican  Ubrary, 
his  young  friends  accompanied  him  thither  this 
morning.  But  on  entering  the  anti-chamber  of 
the  library,  they  were  informed,  that  the  abbatCi 
who  had  the  care  of  thofe  manufcripts,  was  juft 
gone  to  attend  the  cardinal  librarian,  and  proba- 
bly would  not  be  returned  within  an  hour. 

By  way  of  employment  therefore  during  that 
interval^  the  youngeft  of  the  company  propofed 
to  vifit  fome  of  the  apartments  in  the  Vatican  pa- 
lace. Adjoining  to  the  Vatican  library  ftands,  as 
the  propereft  companion  to  it,  a  Jlately  gallery, 
the  fpacious  walls  of  which  are  adorned  with  fe- 
veral  large  geographical  paintings** 

In 

•  This  ftatcly  gallery  was  built  from  a  deiign  of  Michmet 
Angela^  and  painted  by  Marco  di  Fuemtm^  and  other  mafieis. 
Danti  Perugino^  a  monk  of  the  dominicam  order,  and  an  ex- 
pert geograoher,  painted  the  maps.  The  length  of  this  gal* 
kry,  accoroing  to  ^ raja's  defcriptbn  of  it,  is  540  mMs 

palms; 


I 
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1 N  this  gallery  the  company  paffed  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  morning,  wailing  for  the  abbate : 
in  the  mean  time  their  converfation  turned  on  va- 
rious fubjeSs. 

With  what  diligent  attention,  faid  the  eldeft 
of  the  young  gentlemen, — looking  on  the  map.  of 
the  Gampagna  di  i{oma,T— did  Polybius  probably^ 
during  his  refidence  here  at  Romcj  ftudy  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  Italy  !  Latinum^  and  the 
neighbourifig  diftri&s,  we  may  imagine,  were  the 
great  objects  of  his  contemplation;  as  were  after^ 
wards  Gallia  Cifalpina  and  Spain^  Barbary^  AJic^ 
Minor^  and  Macedon^  while  travelling  through 
thofe  countries,  in.  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for 
writing  his  hiftory  of  the  great  events  which  had 
recently  happened  in  them. 

palms ;  that  is,  about  405  englifi  feet»  it's  height  and  breadth 
proportionable. 

A  fecond  gallery  of  177  tn^ijb  feet,  and  a  third  of  97, 
are  joined  to  it ;  fo  that  the  whole  length  of  the  three  gal- 
leries together  is  679  ^wf///^  feet,  all  in  one  ftraightlinc! 

Thc/econd  gallery  is  adorned  with  feveral  defigns  of  Z)«- 
menicbino;  zxAlYiZ  third ^  with  feveral  btifts  of  the  ancient 
poets  and  philofophers. 

The  maps,  which  are  the  chief  ornament  of  the  firft'pLV, 
Icry,  reprefent  all  the  different  dates  of  modem  Italy ^  ac- 
coraing  to  the  infcription  over  the  grand  entrance* 

Italia  fegio  totius  orb  is  nohiliJ/!ma — tota  in  tabulis  hngft 
utrimque  traSu  explicatur.  Fornix  oftendit  pia  fanHotum  'vi- 
rorum  faSa^  locis  in  quibus  geftafunt  ex  ad*vorfiim  refponden* 
iia.    Set  Traja'i  Dcfcriptione  del  Palazzo  Faticano,^.  2^5. 

Ec  4  O  MY 
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O  MY  dear  fir,  continued  he,  turning/to Cr»to, 
how  much  has  the  republic  of  letters  fuffered,  by 
lofing  the  greater  part  of  that  mod  accurate  and 
impartial  hiftory !  What  an  honour  would  it  be 
to  fome  of  the  ntapolitan  literati,  if,  on  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  ancient  greek  manofcripts 
lately  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum*  ^  they 
could  difcover  only  a  book  or  two  of  thofe  parts 
of  Polyiius*s  hiftory,  which  are  now  wanting  1 

If  at  prefent,  replied  Cnto,  I  were  to  wiffi  for 
the  recovery  of  any  peculiar  part  of  that  work, 
it  would  be  of  thofe  books,  in  which  the  a&ions 
of  Paulus  jEmilius  were  fully  related.  PolybiuSf 
it  is  probable,  had  thoroughly  examined  and  duly 
weighed  every  part  of  his  charader. 

*  The  grffi  manufcripts  found  in  the  ruins  of  HerenU" 
neum,  and  now  prefervcd  in  the  royal  Muf^um  at  P9rtici^  are 
faid  to  be  about  eight  hundred  in  number.  Of  thefe,  two 
manufcHpU  only  have  been  yet  thoroughly  examined:  one 
of  them  is  a  treatife  on  the  epicurean  philosophy ;  the  other 
is  a  work  of  PhihdemuSy  on  the  fubjeQ  of  munc. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  the  other  manufcripts  arc.  Car- 
dinal Spinelliy  while  archbifhop  of  Naples^  propofed,  that 
hUjia'Iian  majeftyihould  diflrioute  thirty  or  forty  of  them 
in  prefents  ot  one,  or  two,  to  each  of  the  principal  uni- 
verfitics  in  Europe.  By  thefe  means,  perhaps,  fome  fa£c  and 
tolerably  expeditious  method  might  have  been  already  in- 
vented, of  unfolding  thefe  manufcripts,  and  difcoverinc 
the  value  of  their  contents^  which,  poiBbly,  may  be  founa 
confiderable. 


Ir 
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It  is  an  additional  misfortune,  that  the  forty* 
.fifth  book  ofLivy  is  defedive,  and  the  forty-fixth 
entirely  loft. 

On  Plutarch  then  muft  we  chiefly  rely,  in 
forming  our  idea  of  Paulus  'jEmilius. 

I F  I  be  not  miftaken,  replied  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  our  learned  countryman,  Mr« 
Hoolu^  has  reprefented  jEmilius^s  charader  in  a 
very  different  light  from  moft  other  authors,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern. 

For  my  own  part,  replied  Crito^  I  muft  not 
prefume  to  find  fault  with  a  work  fo  generally,  and 
on  many  accounts  fo  juftly  and  highly  efteemed  as 
Mr.  Hoolc's  Roman  Hiftory .  Let  me  venture  only 
to  obferve,  that  where  Mr.  Hookc  differs  in  opi* 
nion  from  Plutarch^  as  in  this  chara£ier  of  JE^mi- 
liusj  and  in  thofe  of  Marcellus  and  FlamininuSf 
it  would  be  extreme  folly  in  me  to  pretend  to 
judge.  It  becomes  me  highly  to  refpeft  Mr^ 
Hookcj  but  I  ought  alfo  to  retain  a  due  reverence 
for  the, learning  and  candour  of  Plutarch. 

It  is  hoxa Plutarch's  life  otjEmiliuSj  that  I  have 
chiefly  extraded  this  paper  of  notes.  Pardon  me, 
fir,  if  it  appear  pbtrufive;  but  as  we  feem  at 
prefent  to  have  fome  leifure  tine  on  our  bands, 

why 
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why  may  we  not  employ  it  in  following  the  courfc 
of  our  ufual  ftudies  ? — We  are  as  much  retired 
in  this  noble  gallery,  as  we  could  be  in  any  oiher 
place. 

On  our  firft  arrival  at  Rome^  and  while  laying 
the  plan  of  this  courfe  of  ftudies,  I  propofed  to 
aCk  your  opinion  on  the  charaBer  of  Paulus  jEni- 
liusj  at  fome  time,  when  you  fhould  chance  to  be 
on  die  fpot  of  that  ancient  fabric,  known  by  the 
barbarous  name  of  Magnanapolij  "or  Bagnana- 
poli*^  But  on  better  inftrudion  fince  received 
from  your  learned  antiquarian,  I  have  dropped 
that  defign.  He  informs  me,  there  is  no  pro. 
bability  of  truth  in  the  common  opinion,  that 
Paulus  jEmilius  had  any  concern  in  the  eredion 
of  that  building,  whatever  it  might  originally 
have  been. 

The  company  readily  approving  Crito's  propo- 
fal,  he  fat  down,  and  laid  on  the  table  his  paper 
of  notes : — ^his  pupil  in  the  mean  time  (hutting 
the  door  of  the  gallery. 


*  A  ftrange  comiption  of  the  words  Balnea  PaulL  This 
ruin  is  placed  in  the  valley  between  the  Cafitoline  and^i- 
n«tf/hills»  • 

Vid*  Abbatc  Fennti^  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

L.  PAULUS 
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L.  PAULUS  ^MILIUS. 

AF  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  manners  of 
Rame^  during  the  life  of  jEmilius,  we  (hall  find 
chem  greatly,  though  not  yet  w^ioUj^  corrupted 
by  profperity. 

Pride  and  cruelty,  luxury,  avarice,  and  per- 
fidy, then  indeed  difgraced  fome  of  it*s  moft  no- 
ble families.  But,  on  the  other  handj  feveral  an- 
cient houfes  feem  ftill  to  have  retained,  in  ^  can- 
fiderable  degree,  their  ancient  virtues. 

As  thefe  different  forts  of  men  prevailed,  on 
different  occafions,  in  the  fenate,  or  in  the  army, 
the  roman  hiftory  during  this  period  frequently 
bears  a  very  different  appearance.  In  fome  pages 
of  it  we  ^find  recorded  fevcral  very  unjult  and 
difhonourable  adions ;  in  others,  feveral  that  are 
truly  glorious*. 

•  See  particularly  the  noble  decree  of  the  roman  fenate  in 
the  t78th  year  before  the  chriftian  era.  Nulht  4kliatifm4im^ 
qui  nati  liberi  Junty  in  ftrvitutem  dari  placere.  The  roman 
Senate  about  the  fame  time  did  feveral  afts  of  juftice  to  the 
ligmrians^  when  opprefled  by  the  Fofilii;  to  the  cmrtbagi" 
nianSf  the  greciani,  and  othler  nations. 

But,  how  wretchedly  Contrary  was  the  behaviour  of  that 
fame  aifembly  on  other  occaiions  1—Sce  particularly  Xx«^, 
book  ii«  €•  47« 

Such 
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Such  feems  to  be  the  mingled  fcene,  that  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  a  ftudent,  vhilft  peni- 
fing  thofe  fragments  of  Polybiui  and  of  Livf^ 
vhich  relafte  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe  times. 

The  romanyouth<i  however,  are  faid  in  general 
to  have  been  ftill  educated  in  great  mpdefty  and 
temperance,  in  great  reverence  and  obedience  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  their  country.  Among  thcfe 
Faulus  ^milius  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure. 

On  entering  into  the  world,  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  attain  public  honour^  by  any  of  the  ufual 
aus  of  popularity;  but  was  diligent  in  laying  the 
fure  bafis  of  a  far  more  noble  and  lading  repuu- 
tion : — a  reputation,  founded  in  iincere  virtue^ 
and  uncorrupt  integrity. 

In  his  military  profeffion,  he  did  not  aim,  by 
flattery  and  falfe  indulgence,  to  court  the  favour 
of  the  foldiery ;  but  was  induftrious  in  the  ftudy 
.and  pra&ice  of  what  he  afterwards  taught  and  en- 
forced :  I  mean  that  ancient  fortitude,  condud, 
and  rigid  difcipline,  which  conftituted  the  foun- 
dation of  the  power  and  profperity  of  his  country. 

The  firft  oflSces  of  the  ftate  to  which  he  rofei 
were  thofe  of  (cdilc  and  augur. 

About 
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Ab  o  u  T  the  time  that  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio 
Africanus^  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Afia  againit 
Antiochusj  jEmilius  was  appointed  prwtor^  and 
fern  to  command  the  army  in  Spain.  By  his  mili- 
tary conduft  there,  he  fubdued  the  enemies  in  the 
field,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  towns.  By  his  civil  wifdom  he 
then  quieted  the  whole  country;  and  leaving  it  in 
peace,  returned  to  Rome^  with  this  gre^t  additio- 
nal honour, — ^That  during  his  adminiftration  of 
the  affairs  of  fo  large  and  fo  rich  a  province,  he 
had  not  fuUied  his  hands  or  heart  by  any  the  leaft 
lucre  to  himfelf. 

Rising  to  the  confuljhip^  he  commanded  the 
war  in  Piedmont :  and  he  continued  there  as  pro- 
conful  for  fomc  part  of  the  following  year. 

During  this  time,  be  defeated  the  enemy^ 
whofe  army  was  five  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own;  and  totally  fubdued  all  the  maritime 
power  of  the  ligurian  coaft,  which  at  that  time' 
was  formidable  by  it*s  piracies  through  all  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  in  this  war,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Spain^ 
he  behaved  conftantly  with  great  clemency  to  the 
enemy. 

ApTEa 
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After  the  conchifion  of  this  campaigiiy  we 
find  him  for  near  fifteen  years  retired  to  private 
life ;  yet  employing  his  time  iri  a  manner  very 
honourable  and  happy  for  himfelf,  and  very  ufe* 
ful  to  his  country  :  For  he  was  the  beft  of  fathers; 
and  gave  his  attention  wholly  to  the  education  of 
his  children. 

His  two  daughters  he  rendered  worthy  to  be 
married,  one  into  the  jEliariy  the  other  into  the 
Cato  family;  and  his  two  Tons  worthy  to  be  adopted^ 
one  as  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Fabius  Maximvs^ 
tfce  other  of  that  of  Scipia  Africanus. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  he  educated  his  fons^  not 
only  in  the  roman  learning,  but  alfo  in  that  of 
Greect ;  being  perhaps  influenced  in  favour  of  a 
grecian  education,  by  reflecting  that  his  family 
was  lineally  defcended  from  the  great  Pythagwrau 
Among  the  many  grecian  arts  and  fciences^  in 
which  thefe  youths  were  inllruBed,  you,  dearfiff 
Crtto  faid, — ^refpeflfully  turning  to  the  yoongeft 
and  noblefl  of  the  company— will  not  bedifpleafed 
to  hear,  that  painting  and  fculpiure  are  exprelsly 
named* 

^JATLIUS  was  now  advancing  to  his  fixtieth 
y^ar,  when  he  was  called  to  the  oonfullhip,  and 
Ip  tht  command  of  the  great  and  heavy  war  in 

Mact^ 
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Macedonia;  juft  as  your  Marccllus  wa^,  at  the 
fame  age,  to  his  laft  confulihip  and  campaign 
againft  Hannibal. 


rNec  tarda  fentBus 


Dthilitat  vires  animij  mutatque  vigorem  t 
Canitiem  galed  premimus*. 

The  merit  of  thefe  great  romans  was  indeed 
continually  calling  them  forth  to  new  honours  and 
new  labours ;  nor  was  there  any  time  of  life,  from 
earlieft  youth,  to  the  moft  advanced  age,  whick 
they  ever  pleaded  as  an  excufe  for  declining  the 
public  fervice. 

This  part  of  their  charaSer,  dear  fir,  conti. 
nued  Crito — addreffing  himfelf  to  the  eldeft  of  the 
ji^ung  gentlemen — is,  I  am  confident,  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  your  way  of  thinking.  With  fingulat 
pleafure  muft  you  form  to  yourfelf  an  idea  of  th^ 
t;^n^rtf^/^  appearance  of  ^i!^t7<u5  on  this  occafion. 
Highly  glorious  iiMleed  did  he  then  appear :  for 
to  the  fplendour  of  his  own  merit  we  tnay  add 
thai^.of  fats  valiant  fons,  and  fons-in-Iaw,  wl^o  ac- 
companied him  in  this  campaign.  The  behaviour 
oi  young  Cato^  Seifioj  and  Fabius^  muft  very 

f  JEneid^  IX«  64Q1 

coo. 
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confiderably  have  increafed  his  glory,  and  his 
happinefs. 

Let  us  in  our  imagination  follow  the  progreTs 
of  this  campaign.  The  campaign  of  JEmilius  in 
Macedonia  may  perhaps  be  confidered,  in  fome 
refpeds,  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  whole  military 
hiftory  of  Rome;  for  rmVitBry  fuccefs  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  military  merit. 

^Af/Z./0^iS  was  alike  excellent  for  valour,  and 
condu8.  He  conftantly  fupported  the  difcipline 
of  the  army,  and  was  indefatigable  himfelf  both 
in  body  and  mind.  To  induftry  he  alfo  added  a 
perpetual  reliance  on  divine  aid. 

The  great  fuccefsof  that  campaign  is  fo  weU 
known,  as  to  need  no  repetition.  The  haUlc  of 
Pydna  is  one  0/  the  moji  celebrated  events  in  the 
hiftory  0/  the  world. 

S  A  Y I N  Gthis,  Crito  laid  aiide  his  paper  of  notes^ 
and  in  his  ufual  poflure  of  mediution,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  feemed  (^uite  abforpt  in  thought. 
After  a  few  minutes  paufe,  he  refumed  his  dif« 
courfe  in  the  following  manner. 

If  yourpropofed  tour  through  Greece  Ihould 
take  cflfea,  you  will  doubtlefs  vifit  mount  Oljm- 

pusy 
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/tf5,  the  greateft  natural  curiofity  of  that  country. 
The  poetic  fables,  \tfhich  you  learnt  at  Wejlmin- 
Jler^  will  doubtlefs  excite  in  you  a  ftrong  defire  of 
afcending  to  the  top  of  this  famous  mountain; 
and  the  real  grandeur  of  the  profped  thence  will 
probably  repay  all  your  fatigue. 

By  fome  of  our  ancient  geometricians,  "(he 
mountain  is  faid  to  meafure  ten  furlongs,  or  ono 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  height.  One  of  our  coun- 
trymen owns  it  to  be  vifible  at  feventy  miles  dif- 
tance*.  The  profpe£i  from  it's  higheft  ridge  muft 
confequently  be  Very  extenfive :  on  the  one  hand 
over  the  hills  and  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thef* 
Jaly  ;  on  the  other,  over  many  promontories  and 
bays  of  the  Macedonian  and  jEg^aan  Teas. 

But,  in  all  that  rich  and  various  profped,  the 
fpot,  that  will  probably  moft  engage  ypur  atten- 
tion, will  be  the  field  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ;•— -the  field  of  Pydna. 

When  looking  down  from  the  high  cliffs  of 
«iount  Olympus^  you  will  fully  recolleft  P/u- 
iarch's  poetic  defcription  of  the  great  macedonian 

*  See  Dr.  Brown*i  Travels,  page  34,  35,  where  fame 
account  is  given  of  the  difHculty  of  afcending  this  moun- 
tain ;  and  particularly,  of  a  polfonous  fpring  that  rifes 
from  it,  of  which  all  travellers  ought  to  be  very  cautious. 

Vot,  I.  Ff,  army, 
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army)  as  drawn  out  at  length  in  battle-array  on 
that  field*  Your  ardent  imaginations  may  thus 
form  fuch  ftrong  ideas  of  all  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  it's  appearance,  as  to  incline  you  to  fancy  your- 
felves  the  re<U  fpeftatots  of  it's  review. 

Never  had  Mactdon  fuch  an  army.  That  of 
AUxitnder  xYiO^  Great,  by  which  he  conquered  the 
world,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

But  alas!  how  fuddenly  is  it  fcattered  by  the 
ftorm  of  war!  The  royal  banner  is  beaten  down; 
the  phalanx  broken  5  the  infantiy  flaughtered; 
the  cavalry  (lee  away  in  diftant  clouds  of  duft!— 
The  kingdom  of  MacUon  is  fallen ! 

CRITO  paufed.  The  whole  company  fat 
filent. 

Pardon  me^  feid  he,  for  this,  unaccuftomed 
ftyle ;  but,  indeed^  the  great  cataftrophe  of  the 
mactdonian  empire  has  dwelt  fo  ftrongly  on  my 
mind,  both  fleeping  atid  waking,  for  thefe  laft 
twelve  hours,  as  to  affb£i  ine  ia  a  very  unufual 
manner. 

Let  me  proceed  in  the  plain  Aftrralive  flfyle. 
From  Pydna^  /Emilim  marched  to  P^/fe.— 

I  B£C 
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I  BBG  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  dear  fit*^ 
.faid  Crito's  pupil ;  but  as  you  kindly  informed  mc 
yefterday.  evening  of  the  fubjeft  of  this  prefent 
lefture,  I:  have  been  preparing  myfelf  for  it  thif 
mornings  by  reading  before  breakfaft  Livy's  ac* 
count  of  that  conqueft  of  Af action;  an  account^ 
which,  as  you  then  hinted,  is  perhaps  imperfeftly 
copied  from  the  works  of  Polybius.  I  Ihould  bt 
very  glad  to  find  in  the  apartments,  belonging  to 
the^r^tf^  library  below Jlairs^  fomething  analogous 
to  the  noble  furniture  of  this  gallery ; — 1  mean, 
fome  large  and  tolerably-exad.map  of  Greece  and 
Macedoh.  The  common  maps  of  Macedonia^  ac<- 
cbrding  to  Dr.  Brown^  are  very  defeftive  and  in^ 
accurs^ef .  But  perhaps  fihce  his  time,  the  geo- 
graphy may  have  been  much  correded  and  im« 
proved  by  later  traveller^;  and  poffibly  the  learned 
perfons,  who  have  the  care  of  this  vaft  repofitory 
of  learning,  tnay  have  thought  fuch  a  map  very 
worthy  of  a  place  in  it* 

I  QUESTION  much,  faid  the  yourigeft  of  the 
company^  if  any  modern  traveller  have  furveycd 
Maccion  with  due  attention.  .As  an  inftance  of 
this,  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  book  of  travels, 
to  have  ever  met  with  a  defcription  of  the  prftv 

*  He  that  travels  into  MaaJonia  will  never  be  able  to  re^ 
concile  the  pofition  of  rivers  and  towns,  with  the  ufual  de- 
fcriptions  of  them  in  maps.  See  pr«  Srvwn*s  Travels  from 
Vienna  XoLariffa.  p.  S»« 

Pf«  ftnt 
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fent  ftate  of  the  city  of  Pclla :  and  yet  fiirely 
there  muft  be  fomething  worthy  the  curiofily  of  a 
iravellcr.  There  muft  ftill  be  fome  remains  of 
ancient  magnificence  vifible  in  that  city,  which 
was  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  chief  refidence  of  all  his  fucceifors  on  the 
macedonian  throne,  for  above  a  century  and  a 
half. 

Should  we  be  fo  fortunate  as  really  to  malce 
the  tour  of  Greece^  replied  Crito^  I  hope  that  nei- 
ther the  plague,   nor  banditti,   will  prevent  our 

enjoying  anexcurfion  from  Salonichi  to  that  city* 

A* 

Iremember  Livy  defcribes  it*s  fituation  as  very 
grand.  Urbem^  nonjint  caufd^  deUSam  ejfe  regi- 
am^  8cc*.  May  you,  fir,  find  there  fome  remains— 
veteris  regies  macedonum^  worthy  the  attention  of 
a  perfon,  who  with  true  tafte  applies  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  ancient  architefture.  But,  how  hap- 
^y  would  you  be,  my  dear  pupil,  if,  while  we  arc 
furvcying  the  environs  of  Pelldy  your  fteps  fhould 
lead  you  to  the  tomb  of  Eurifides  !  With  what 
fatisfadion  would  you  there  recolle£i  fome  of  his 
chori^  ox  iambics^  which  To  elegantly  defcribe  the 
fhort  duration  of  all  human  grandeur  !*— a  leflbn 
of  moral  refleftion,  ftrbngly  exemplified  by  tht 
fccne  then  before  your  eyes* 

♦  Lib«  xliv,  c.  ^6, 

I  BOR- 
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I  BORROWED  your  Livy  laft  nigftt,  and  read 
part  of  the  45th  book,  which  concludes  with  the 
taking  of  Pdla.     By  way  of  atnufement  afterl 
wards,  I  took  up  Lt  BruyrCs  Travels,  and  opened 
the  fecond  volume,  at  his  defcription  of  the  ruins 
or  Perfepolis.     I  was   inftantly  Uruck  with  the 
contraft  betwixt  the  period  of  the  grandeur,  and 
that  of  the  fall  of  the  macedonian  empire.     The 
defeat  of  Pydna  feen)ed  then  to  me  but  a  fmall 
atonement  for  the  flaughters  at  Arhda;  and  the 
taking  of  Pella  as  a  flight  punifliment  only  for 
the  deftruftion  of  Perfepolis^  * 
« 
During- the  whole  night  my  thoughts  dwelt 
dn  the  mortality  of  all  human  grandeur.     Perfe- 
polis is,  now,  the  habitation  only  of  flxepherds ; 
Pella  is  probably  the  fame.     How  full  of  truth 
is  the  infcription,  which  fome  thoughtful  arabian 
traveller  has  engraved,  on  one  of  the  ruined  walls 
of  that  palace  of  Darius  * ;  .        , 

Every  thing  shall  pass  away: 
Cod  alone  shall  endure  for  ever! 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  friends j  for  this  fecond 
digreflion.  The  nature  of  converfation  is  Jucb^ 
as  to  be  perpetually  inclined  to  wander  from  iCs 

•  Vii  LeBryjn*s  View  of  Per/efoliSj^fhtc  1^6. 

F  f  3  principal 
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principal  Tubjeft :  But  befide  this  excufc,  I  might 
with  truth  add,  That  a  due  refleftion  on  the  vi- 
ciflitude  of  all  human  affairs  feems  to  be  the  beft 
and  moft  important  leflbn,  that  can  be  extraded 
from  the  hiftory  of  ^wi7w5. 

From  Ptlla  he  continued  his  viftorious march 
to  Amphipolis  ;  near  which  place  the  king  of  Ma- 
€tdon  was  furrendered  to  him. 

On  the  approach  of  this  royal  captive,  jEmi- 
lius  is  faid  to  have  burft  into  tears.  Hard  indeed 
muft  have  been  that  heart,  which  could  not  feel 
emotion  at  fuch  a  fpe€bicle ! 

In  a  private  converfation  foon  afterwards  with 
his  fons,  j£milius  expreffed  much  wifdom  and 
moderation  on  this  event.  It  was  with  peculiar 
j^leafure,  that  I  copied  laft  night,  from  Plutarch^ 
the  following  paragraph  relative  to  that  conver- 
fation. 

yai^pu^j  x«i  T«v  tfAXwy    t^ytiioviH^v   yMXtqa  rsg  vf«- 

^y  vp&j  avTw  ffto9inj  x«3*il*«v©-*  urrs  ^avfutleiv  avmh 
rag*    Opfi^(retg  ie  vsfi  r^g  ruxHg  Xtfi  tajv  tfvSpMTiVwv 
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A;«  yz  (eivBv)  etimy  exrrpttyMc  vaps^i^f,  iev3;«Toy 

TMX^if  If  XfCfccSBiyyiM  ru  toX£|X8v7i  xo/vifc  fto'^fve/ftc 
9'pod£/0'«,  TtfiScu£i  fttfSev  «c  f^vijxoy  xa/  0f0«4Oy  SiisHAf/^ 
^Ai.  IIoiO^  7«;  ftv^;c0TO/c  T8  3«pp£iV  Xffi;&>,  or«v  79 
xpar£/v  frefMv  /t«Ai^«  JcSoixfVdd  r^v  rt;%i)v  ^(Vff^tf^f^ 
x«u  TM  x«i{oyr<  Suo-^vft/ftv  eTtf/tf  roo-drurity  d  rtfc  vf;!- 
C})c;ofify»)c  X4(i 'v;o^/?^fLcvii(  aA\pT«(AAoiC  fifMr^yitC  >07i« 
ir/tO* ;  If  Tify  AKeiavifH  hethx^v,  i^  en  xAf/cov  i|^di|  ^^ 
yftfifwc,  M«i  iJLeyitrrov  icx^  }ifdi&*,  »quQ  yi,mg  p^Aqm 
we^Borav  vvo  woStc^  d^^cvoi,  lau  rsg  afrt  ftu;x/erf  ve^«y 
jg  X^Aitfffiy  Irrem  rocaxnmg  oxAoCpo^Sfirfyg^  ficanXets 
Cftivref  €%  rm  vcKsiuuv  %£<;»y  f^ftf(«  f/ritf  xof  vorit 
KtcfLfiavoyrag,  outr^e  r«  xtfd*  ifftac  c;^£iy  nvct  fie^u!lf[la 
rvxm  iiaqH^  Vf 0#  roy  xpovoy  ;  *0u  xftT«/)ftAovr£;  vy^i^y 
a  not  TO  xcyoy  0puft7/x«  tsto.  xo/  7«vpi«pue  rt);  V'XSfCf 
T«T£iyoi  XKTOTlti^frf^  «;&.»  ro  ftcAAoy  ttei  tu^^QWSi/liu 
ag  in  x«r«aicii4/£i  tcAG^  extf^M  ri^y  rifc  vtcf^^g  ivtpctr 

TcMvra  (Pcuri  t7oAA«  S/«A£%dfvra  rov  A/fuA/cy  «to«' 
X£f&%(/fti  T8;  v£8(,  iu  |x«eA«  ro  navTCyifue  3Uii  ri^y  v/3p#y^ 
•oxff  ;i{«Aiv«  Tw  Aoyw  x^ttovt/,  X£KoA«ff|XfV8f*. 

Ff  4     •  IH 

*  X/^i^jp  gives  the  principal  fcnfe  of  thif  greet  paflage  in  ft 
i«w  words; 
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In.  this  private  conference,  the  goodnefs  of  the 
heart  of  jEmilius  feems  to  difclofe  itfelf  much 
more  fully  than  in  his  public  anions. 

CRITO'S  countenance  now  changed  :^— With 
manifeft  uneafinefs  and  vexation  of  mind  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows. 

The  great  fault  ofjEmilius's  pharader,  I  thinly 
is  this :  Notwithftanding  his  fpirited  fpeech  in  the 
Forum^  he  appears  to  have  ftood  in  too  great  an 
awe  of  his  countrymen;  and  very  unjuftifiably  to 
have  done  many  things  out  of  indulgence  to  their 
pride  and  cruelty,  which  his  own  liberal  heart 
could  never  have  fuggefted  to  him. 

This  perhaps  may  account  for  his  ftrange  be- 
haviour at  his  firft  public  reception  of  king  Per- 
feus.      jEmilius  on  that  occafion  ihowed  great 
marks  of  a  generous  compafiion :  but  mixed  widi 
thefe,  we  muft   own,    there  are   certainly  fome 

ConfiUo  dlmiffo^  tuendi  cur  a  regu  ^  JEiio  mamdatar.  Ei 
die  ^  hrvitatus  ad  confulem  Perjeus^  feT  alius  omnis  ei  h9»9S 
habitus  efi^  qui  haberi  in  talifortuna  p9terat. — JEmilisu  Ucw 
nts  efi  grseco  Jermone  Per/eo  ;  latine  deinde/uis. 

**  Exemplum  injigne  cemitis^  inquit^  mutati$nit  rermm  iw 
mama  rum.  Vobis  hoc  praecipue  clico,  ju  venes.  Ideo  mm/c- 
€undit  rebut  nihil  in  quenquam  Juferbe  ac  'violenter  com/ulere 
iecet^  nee  prajenti  credere  fortune  i  quum^  quid 've/perferat, 
imcertmm  fiu  It  demum  *vir  erii,  <njtst  ansmum  nee  prefpera 
fatu/uo  eferet^  nee  adver/a  infringet,*     Vid.  Li  v  y,  b.  xlv» 

things 
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things  that  appear  very  (hocking.  They  perhaps 
might  pleafe  the  roman  o£Bcerso  who  furroanded 
his  confular  chair ;  but  cannot  fail  of  being  highly 
difagreeable  to  all  chriftian  readers. 

Soon  af(er  this,  jEmilius^  leaving  the  care  of 
the  army  to  his  lieutenant-general,  took  a  jouir* 
ney  into  Greece^  accompanied  only  by  his  Ion, 
Scipio  jEmilius^  and  a  few  attendants.  The  chief 
motive  for  this  journey  feems  to  have  been,  not 
amufement,  but  devotion :  to  return  his  thankf- 
giving  to  heaven  for  his  late  great  fuccefs.  With 
this  viewj  jEmilius  feems  to  have  vifited  all  the 
moft  famous  temples  in  Greece  ;  particularly  thofe 
of  Delphi,  Athens,  ^nd  Olympia. 

PLUTARCH  fays,  that  in  feveral  of  the 
grecian  cities  JEmilius  relieved  the  people  from 
certain  grievances,  fo  that,  as  being  now  diftant 
from  a  roman  camp,  he  feems  gladly  to  have  in- 
dulged his  natural  goodnefs  of  heart.  Ita  pera- 
gravit  Graciam,  ut  nihil  eorum,  quce  qui/que 
Perfei  bello  privatim  aut  publice  fenjiffet,  inquire^ 
ret,  ne  cujus  metujollicitaret  animos  fociorum. 

Bvr  far  different  was  the  fcene  oh  his  return 
to  Macedonia.     On' the  road  he  was  furprized 
with  the  news  of  the  cruel,  jmaffacre  in  jEiolia^ 
.  At  Derrutrias  he  Kceived  intelligence  of  the  ar- 
rival 
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rival  of  the  ten  commiffioners  fem  from  the  re- 
man fenate, — quorum  de  fententid  res  in  Macedo- 

nid  componcret. 

Proceeding  to  Amphipolis^  he  there  fum- 
moned  a  general  aflembly  of  the  macedonians. 
Cum  decern  legatis  in  triiunali  confeditj  pronuntia- 
vitqw  qua:  fenatui^  qua  Jibi  ex  confiUi  fenteniii 
mifa  ejfent* 

Th  £  influence  of  the  roman  fenate,  and  of  the 
ten  commiffioners, /(rm5  indeed  to  have  had  a 
very  bad  tStOi  on  his  condud«  Had  he  been 
permitted  to  have  regulated  the  fetdentent  of  the 
conquered  countries,  according  to  the  wifdora 
and  goo^nefs  of  his  own  heart,  this  part  of  his 
hiftory  would  probably  have  been  far  more  glo- 
rious. 

The  articles  of  the  fettlement  of  Macedonia  will 
perhaps,  on  an  examination  of  the  particulars,  ap- 
pear to  you  to  be  of  a  very  mixed  nature;  fomc 
fevere,  fome  moderate:  Such  a  fet  of  articles,  in 
a  word,  as  fhould  feem  to  be  the  compofition  of 
a  body  of  men,  fome  of  whom  were  mild,  and 
fome  hard-hearted. 

Other  laws  were  afterwards  added  to  thofe 
articles.    Thefeart^  by  Xivjr^particularly,  attri- 
buted 
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buted  to  jEmilius^  with  the  following  elogium* 
Lcg4s  Macedonia  dedii^  cum  tantd  curd^  ut  nan 
hojlibus  viBisj  fed  fociis  benemtritis  dare  vidt^ 
Tttur. 

This,  furely,  imay  be  confidered  as  a  great 
proof  of  that  humanity,  which  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  chara^r  of  jEmilius. 

Amidst  the  pride  and  deteftable  obduracy  of 
his  countrymen,  the  humanity  of  ^milius  fre- 
quently ft  ruggled  to  break  forth. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  his  memory  to  add,  that 
though  the  fpoils  of  Macedonia^  which  he  brought 
to  Romt  and  placed  in  the  public  treafury,  were 
fo  greats  as  not  to  be  equalled  by  thofe  brought 
thither,  even  by  Pompey  the  Great,  or  any  other 
roTfian  general ;  yet  of  all  thefe  jEmilius  would 
not  accept  the  leaft  part  for  himfelf  *.  He  conti- 
nued in  his  former  poverty  :  fo  that  at  his  death, 
his  widow's  jointure,  which  amounted  only  to 
five  thoufand  pounds,  could  not  be  raifed,  with- 
out the  fale  of  part  of  his  family  eftate,  and  of 
all  his  family  furniture. 

^  This  muft  be  und&rftood  with  aB  exception  of  the  li« 
braiy  of  king  ferfeuty  whick  JEmilius  |;ave  to  his  fons. 
MflMt  ra  /3(0^iai  ry  fimat^tis  fihon^ffmitiAamai  rotf  vuv^v  fl«v7]p>4^ 
i|iiXf9$ai«  Plutarcb*  ViU  i£miliL 

^How 
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*  How  glorious  would  the  charafter  of  jEmilius 
have  appeared,  had  he  either  been  born  in  a  more 
virtuous  age,  or  poffefled  fufiicient  ftrengih  of 
mind  to  refift  the  wickednefs  of  his  contemporary 
countrymen !  But,  although  good  and  merciful 
himfelf,  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  fubmit  himfclf  to 
men  of  bad  tempers,  and  fometimes  even  to  be- 
come the  inftrument  of  their  cruelty. 

The  conduQ  of  the  romansj  after  the  conqueft 
of  Macedon^  in  regard  to  the  othtrgrecian  ftateSf 
was  very  partial  and  unjuft. 

In  deciding  upon  the  affair  of  the  late  roaffa- 
cre  in  jEtolia^  they  condemned  indeed  BaiiuSj — 
probably  from  a  point  of  honour,  he  being  the 
roman  commander  then  in  that  countiv; — ^but 
they  acquitted  all  his  atolian  accomplices,  and 
even  connived  at  what  they  had  done. 

With  refpeft  to  Achaia^  and fome  other  fiates, 
the  ten  comraiflioners  eagerly  liftened  to  Calli- 
crates^  and  other  informers :  and  jEmilius  obeyed 
their  decree*,  though  unwillingly ;  it  being  in- 
deed  quite  oppofite   to  that  generous  condud, 

•  Ui^t  fMv  w  rercjf,  yara  ma  XP^**  i|f«i/:AWi»  o  T^nry^  nu 
t»iyoA«f,  itau  ms  Vfttr^ns^  M4u«ff  ifx  ^t^Soxiyay^,  Mcra  yt  tw  «vtv 
yir«^»,  reur  rant  mtpi  row  AtnucMt  xcu  KotAX/x^atny  ^ue$o}^gus*  vs  e{ 
avrv¥  r<uv  vrfccytAartiff  v^fo9  1719170  wrmfam.^  F^ijb.  Legatio- 
iic^  94*  in  fine. 

which 
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which  he  himfelf  had  followed,  in  his  late  jour- 
ney through  Greece. 

St  ILL  mo^e  contrary  to  his  mild  and  benefi- 
cent temper  was  that  horrid  work  in  Epirus^  to 
which  he  was  then  commanded  by  the  roman  fe- 
natd  TsTo.ftfv  av — to  ufe  Plutarch's  words— 
A//x/Ai^  iirpaffce  iiaXi^a  tauftt  rviv  uvt8  (pvffiv,  bzisi^vi 
aiirav  xtfi  %p*j<r»iv.  Surely  he  fhould  abfolutely  have 
refufed  to  obey  fuch  orders  of  government,  what- 
ever the  confequences  of  fuch  difobedience  mighi 
have  been  to.  himfelf. 

,        • 

But,  let  us  haften  to  turn  our  thoughts  from^ 
this  part  of  the  hiftory  of,  jEmiliuL 

From  Epirus  he  fet  fail  for  Rome.  I  will 
not  pretend,  tp  amufe  you  with  a  defcription  of 
his  magnificent  triumph,  which  proceeded  firft  by. 
water  up.  the  Tiber ;  and  then  by  land,  through 
the  ftreet^  of  this  city;  with  uniotQrjrupted  pomp, 
for  three  whole  days  togcither.  t 

.  Such  a  defcription  could  afford  but  little  plea-^ 
(are  to  this  company.  In  j/ our  judgments, .  I  am 
confident,  ^milius  on  his  trii^mphal  chariot  made 
nop  nearly  fo  glorious  a  fpe£lacle,  as  did  bis  father 
j^aulus,  while  bleeding  on  the  field  of  Canrut, 

Far 
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Far  more  truly  glorious  alfo, — ^permit  me,  dear 
firs,  to  recolleft  the  ftudies  of  my  profeffion, — 
w'as  tlie  bloody  fate  of  the  fons  of  the  brave  Mfli- 
tathias ;  I  mean,  in  particular,  Jfudas  Macca- 
iaus  and  Eleazar.  If  I  be  not  miftaken,  it  was 
^  ^  about  the  time  of  ^minus's  triumph,  that  thefe 
166  heroes  of  Ifratl  fet  up  their  ftandard  on  the  hilU 
of  Modin. 

But  let  me  not  wander  too  widely  from  my 
prefent  fubjeft.  The  defcription  of  Almiltus's 
triumph,  I  obferved,  will  by  no  means  be  an 
agreeable  entertainment  to  you.  The  inhumanity 
of  part  of  that  pompous  Ihow  drew  tears,  even 
from  the  hard-hearted  fpeftators  themfelves. 

Indeed,  dear  fir,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  whenever  I  have  been  reading  the 
defcription  of  that  cruel  triumph,  it  made  me  rc- 
fleft  with  pleafari  on  the  different  temper  of  the 
englijh  nation :  Fw,  how  far  more  noble  a  tri- 
umph  does  the  hiftory  of  England  contain! — I 
mean,  the  triumph  of  the  heroic,  humble,  and 
humane  Edward  prince  of  W^its ;  who,  after  the 
Yiftories  *of  Crtffy  and  Poitiers^  attended,  widi 
the  greateft  deference  and  modefty,  thrbugh  the 
ftreets  of  Lbndon  to  the  gates  of  Wejiminjler  hall, 
his  royal  captive, — ^a  king  of  Franca 

SucR 
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Such  lijcewife  is  the  effe£l  of  other  more  re- 
cent viftorics  of  the. in^jyS  nation;*  of  which 
the  world  now  hears  with  admiration ;  and  which 
glories  in  the  exalted  gratification,  not  of  infult- 
ing,  but  of  charitably  clothing  and  feeding  it's 
captive  enemies^ 

Yjbt  let  me  not  interrupt  you  any  further. 

PERSEUS 9  continued  Criio^  after  having  fuf. 
fered  all  the  humiliations  of  the  triumph*,  wa» 
removed  tq  -4/td  Mar  Jorum* 

ly  you  look  on  that  large  ipap,  which  defcribea 
the  frontiers  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  towards  tb« 
Abruzzi^  you  will  find,  I  believe,  on  a  hill  near 
tjic  Uke  C«/ano,-*-ancientIy  -FttctnttSj-^the  xuins 
of  the  town  oi  Alba  Marforum^  ftill  caUed  Albifm 
In  that  town  king  Perfeusj  he  who  in  the  gr^teii 
OpuleBce  had  fat  on  the  throne  of  Alexander  tha 

•  With  Per/fus  were  led  captive  in  the  triumph  hisyouns 
children,  two  fohs,  and  one  dsiu|lxten  Tht  daughter  anJA 
one  of  the  font  died  foen^  but  ho>v,  is  not  a^ntioned.  His 
other  ton  earned  his  livmgby  following  the  trade  of  a  work* 
ing  toyman ;  but  was  afterwards  preferred  to  be  a  writings 
clerk  m  one  of  the  offices  at  Rome,  In  fuch  poverty  ended 
the  royal  houfe  of  Maced^,  dbout  160  years  after  the  death 
of  that  great  AlexanderAot  whofc  ambition  th«  wHple  qarth 
ieemed  too  narrow.    Hooks, 

♦  ^tt  Aihtr^'t  Defcripti^  of  lutj^  undtr  tht  article. 

Great,*- 
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Greats — ^TufFered  Jaill  the  mifery^  ftench^  and  hun- 
ger of  the  worft  of  common  jails ! 

•  While  reading  that  ftory,  as  related  by  PAo- 
iiuSy  in  his  extraSs  from  Diodorus  Siculus*j  wc 
are  (hocked  at  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  the  romans* 
But  let  us  not  forget,  my  dear  fellow-ftudents^ 
that  even  in  the  difmal  puhifliment  of  Perfeus  the 
difpenfations  of  Providence  were  ftill  more  juft. 

Raro  antecederUem  fcelejlum 
Dcferuit^  ptdc  pana  claudoi. 

Leaden,  perhaps,  were  it*s  feet:  but  iron 
were  it's  hands ! 

The  black  crimesof  Perftus^  particularly  his 
numerous  murders,  muft  now  h^v^Jitttn  heavy  on 
his  foul.  Groaning  in  the  darknefs  of  that  dun- 
geon^  to  which  his  confcience  certainly  added 
tenfold  horrours,  Pcrjcus  could  not  but  think  on 
his  brother  Demetrius ; — rand  that  thought  alone 
muft  have  ftruck  dumb  every  complaint  on  his 
prefent  mifery!  . 

— — Pallas  te^  hoc  vulnere^  Pallas 
Immolat;  (3  pdnam  feeler ato  efc  f anguine  fumit*' 

*  See  the  extraCls  from  the  31ft  hookof  LfUdinu  Siafhtf 
in  Photius's  works.     Edit.  Rotigmag^  p,  lijiS* 
i-  HoR.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  2,  ^i» 
j:  i£ncid»  XII.  ^^9. 

While 
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While  Perfeus  was  fuflpering  this  due  puniih^ 
inent,  jEinilius  alfo  experienced  from  the  hand 
of  the  fame  Providence  fome  heavy  and  peculiarly 
trying  humiliations.  In  the  midft  of  his  triumpb 
two  of  his  children  were  taken  from  him. 


His  fpeech  upon  that  occafion you  have  often 
admired)  both  in  Plutarch  and  in  Livy^.  li  \% 
full  indeed  of  a  fpirit  of  the  mod  noble  patrio- 
tifm,  and,  what  is  it's  great  additional  recommen* 
dation,-— it  is  not  deficient  in  parental  tendemefs. 
In  a  word)  it  feems  highly  fuitable  to  the  idea 
generally  entertained  of  the  heroic  character  of  a 
roman  father. 

Wz  find  it  alfo  replete  with  inJlruBive  philo«. 
fophic  fentiments,  relative  to  the  various  viciffi^ 
tudes  of  human  affairs.  InJlruSive^  furely,  we 
may  ever  call  thofe  leflbns,  which  tend  to  queU 
the  pride  of  man;  though  on  fuch  an  occafion^ 
chriflian  piety  would  ceruinly  have  breathed 
much  wifer  and  holier  meditations. 

Pious  refignation  to  the  will  of  heaven;  the 
huml)le  contrition  of  our  own  hearts  and  over- 
flowing pity  for  all  our  fellow-creatures,  whofe 
diftrefles  might  be  relieved  by  our  charity;  theie, 

*  Livii,  lib.  xlv.  c.  41. 
Vol,  I.  Gg  affuredly, 
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afltiredly^  would  be  the  genuine  firft-fruits  of  a 
chriilian  mind,  on  fuch  an  occaiion. 

Some  of  thefe amiable  fentiments,  though  not 
exprefled  in  the  fpeech  of  JEmiliusj  yet  feem  to 
have  had,  at  that  trying  period,  an  influence  on 
bis  heart.  For  Plutarch^  after  having  given  an 
abftrad  of  jEmilius's  oration,   immediately  adds. 

In  this  work  of  charity  he  was  vigoroufly  aT 
fifted  by  Marcus  jEmilius  Lepidus^Ay^cn  pre&d^t 
of  the  fenate*.  But  their  united  endeavours  bad 
no  farther  efFed  on  the  callous  politicians  of  that 
aflembly,  than  juft  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  king  of  Macedonia^  from  the  dun- 
geons of  the  common  gaol,  to  a  more  convenient 
private  confinement* 

In  that  dreary  abode  king  Perfeus  died  about 
two  years  after : — It  is  uncertain  in  what  manner. 

J^MILIUS  furvived  him  about  four  years. 

jorrof  o^MfM^ti  iww  TO  Tw  var^i^  twatxtSf  vmfm^w  tn  ovyu^Mtf 

fduritf  rats  t^wmtf  ^ftjn^  fjarifXH^amf  HfMffn  aiuo^eu. 

Vid«  Pb9tii  Exccrpta  de  31010  Ubro  Diodori.Sicnlu 

Part 
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Part  of  his  latter  years  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  cenfor.  To  that  office  he  was  elefied 
by  the  general  love  of  the  people ;  and  he  exer- 
cifed  it  with  his  ufual  mildnefs  and  induftry^ 
The  remainder  of  the  time  was  ftruggled  through 
in  a  long  ftate  of  indifpofition,  which  led  him  on 
flowly  to  his  end. 

He  was  attended  to  his  grave  by  the  love  and 
veneration,  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  even 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Spaniards^  ligu- 
rtanSj  macedonians — all  voluntarily  crowded  to 
fupport  and  follow  his  bier; — the  bier  of  him, 
who,  fo  far  as  his  power  feemed  to  reach,  had 
been  once  their  merciful  conqueror,  and  ever 
afterwards  their  kind  benefa6lor. 

Ov  yup  iiovov  cv  01c  iHpan^tre  xutpotg  nrtug  veun  vittt 

muyrct  rov  Aoitov  fitov  cui  n  vparrw  aya^ov  avroig,  not 


CRITO  now  began  to  fold  up  his  papers.  The 
converfation,  for  fome  minutes,  was  continued 
on  the  charaQer  of  jEmilius ;  and  then  gradually 
ihifted  to  other  parts  of  the  hiftory  of  his  times. 

♦  rUtarcbuSy  Vital.  JEmilU  Faulty  ad  fin. 

Gg  a  Amono 
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A  M  o  N  G  the  many  defefts  and  faults,  faid  Crito^ 
vhich  may  eafily  be  found  in  this  humble  com- 
pilation, I  am  forry  to  own,  that  in  this  part  of  iV, 
I  have  fomewhat  negligently  omitted  feveral  cha- 
raQers,  which  by  no  mean^  deferved  to  bepaffed 
over  in  iiience.  But  L  hope  you  will  be  the  more 
inclined  to  excufe  this  omilCon,  when  you  con- 
fider  the  irregular  manner,  in  which  you  muft  fup- 
pofe  fuch  (ketches  as  this  to  have  been  made. 

These  papers  were  drawn  up  by  me  at  various 
times  and  places ;  partly  here  at  Rome ;  partly  in 
England;  and  partly  in  our  long  journey  thciwrc 
hither;  juft  as  leifure  hours  and  proper  oppor- 
tunities offered  themfelves. 

Among  thefe  I  find  one  paper,  which  I  tran- 
fcribed  from  Frein/kemius's  fuppiement*,  during 
the  laft  fummer  I  bad  the  pleafure  of  paflbig 
at  my  dear  pupil' b  country-feat.  It  relays  to 
the  chara&er  of  Ariarathes  Phitopaier^  king  of 
Cappadocia^  who  lived  nearly  contemporary  with 
Paulus  jtEmilius.  That  royal  youth  was  remark- 
able both  for  filial  piety,  and  polite  learning :  he 
was  juft  and  honefl  to  every  man;  loving  and 
beloved  by  all  the  people  committed  to' his  care. 

*  Vid«  lib.  xlviu  c«  14,  15,  &c« 

Another 
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Another  incorreft  and  unHnifhed  paper  1 
find  dated  at  Parma.  It  was  begun  one  evening 
at  the  inn  there,  while  you  were  gone  to  courr^ 
Jt  was  defigned  as  an  attempt  towards  a  candid 
and  impartial  charader  of  Marcus  jEmilius  Lepi- 
dus  ;  the  fame  perfon,  whofe  moft  noble  beha- 
viour I  mentioned  to  you  juft  now,  as  prefident 
of  the  roman  fenate*.  What  led  me  to  this  ftu- 
dious  amufement  while  at  Parma^  was  the  con- 
(idcration,  that  the  road,  along  which  we  had  tra- 
velled the  day  before  from  PlactrUia^  lay  very 
near,  and  perhaps  parallel  to,  the  ancient  Via 
jEmiliai. 

Here  , 

♦  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  hiftorians  for  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  charafler  of  JEmiiius  Lepidut.  He  was  col- 
league in  the  (late-offices  of  ^dile  and  fratar^  with  Paulus 
JEmiiius.  In  his  confulfliip  he  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  him,  relative  to  checking  the  exceflfes  of 
the  romans  in  Afia  Minor^  and  other  countries.  For  his  be- 
haviour as  cenfor,  fee  Li'vy^  lib,  xl.  c.  46, 

He  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  fenate  in  the  year  A.  C. 
1-79.  He  died  in  the  year  A,  C.  152,  See  Freinfitmius^s 
Supplement,  lib.  xlviii.  c.  9.  His  chara^er  does  not  fcem 
to  have  been  flattered  by  Li'vj  :  On  the  contrary',  the  rea- 
der will  confidcr  whether  or  no  fome  of  his  aAions^par- 
ticularly  his  conduft  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Jmiracia^ 
while  conful ;  and  to  the  work  of  the  mole  at  Tarrocina^ 
while  cen for—might  not  perhaps  have  been  reprefented  in 
a  more  pleafing  light,  than  that  in  which  they  are  defcribed 
by  that  hiflorian*  Lepidms*t  noble  and  generous  conduf^, 
while  prefident  of  the  fenate,  with  rcfpc^i  to  the  king  of 
Macfdon^  will  doubtlefs  incline  the  reader  to  coniider  his 
other  anions  in  the  moft  favourable  manner  poflible, 

+  The  Via  JEmilia  was  originally  made  by  JEmiiius  Lepi^ 

4uSy  while  conful ;  and  being  carried  by  him  from  Placenfia 

throu|jh  Farma%  Modcua^  9Lna  BologuMf  quite  to  Rimini^  gave 

G  g  3  it's 
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H  E  R  £  is  a  third  paper,  on  the  fubjeft  of  which, 
as  appears  by  the  mark,  I  have  been  thinking 
fince  my  arrival  at  Rome.  It  is  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  lent,  and  was  compofed  in  that  part 
of  the  Farntfc  gardens,  that  lies  neareft  to  the 
Lupercal. 

It's  fubjeO:  is  the  excellent  charaSer  of  Scipio 
Nafica  ; — the  worthy  fon  of  that  Nafica^  who  was 
judged,  ex  toto  populo  romano^  bonorum  optimum 

On  this  paper  I  find  feveral  memorandums, 
relative  to  the  military  heroifms  of  his  youth;  I 
mean  thofe  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Olympus^ 
which  he  achieved  in  conjundion  with  young 
FabiuSy  fon  of  Paulus  JE^milius ;  and  the  fpirit 
and  modefty  which  he  fhowed  in  the  following 
counfel  of  war*.  Other  memorandums  relate  to 
his  felf-denial,'  and  modell  fubmiflion  to  the  go- 
vernment, in  readily  refigning  his  firft  conful- 


it's  name  to  mod  of  the  adjacent  country ; — thence  calic<l 
Gallia  Togata  JEmilia^ 

Pacatis  ligurihus^  Mmilius^  exercitum  in  agrum  Gallicum 
iuxit  f  'uiamque  ah  Placentid^  ut  Flamini^  commiiUrety  Ari" 
miuum  ferduxit.     Livii,  lib.  xxxix.  c.2. 

Soon  afterwards  reman  colonies  were  fettled  at  Farms 
and  Modena ;  JEmilius  Lepidns  being  the  firib  of  the  com- 
xniflioners  appointed  to  regulate  thofe  fettlements.  See 
Li'vy,  B.  xxxix.  c.  55,- 

•  Vid.  Li*vii^  lib,  xliv.  with  Freinjbemiut*s  Supplement, 
c*  35,  36,  38. 

ftip; 
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ihip*;  and  to  his  fpirit  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  as  cenfort. 

There  krc  alfo  on  the  fame  paper  feveral  ex- 
traSs  from  FrcinJIumius.  The  firft  refpefts  the 
behaviour  of  Najica  upon  his  conqueft  of  DaU 
matia^  in  his  fecond  confullhip.  Imptratoris 
nomcn^  cum^  deinore^  amilitibus  acclamatum  ejfety 
recufavit ;  pariqut  modejlid  triumphumj  a  ftnatu 
eblatum^  vix  accepif^. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Najica^  upon  the  de- 
<:eafe  of  l/Larcus  j£miliu5  Lepidus^  was  chofen 
his  fucceflbr  in  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus. 
Permit  me  to  read  to  you  at  length  an  extraft 
from  Freinjhemius^  relative  to  his  behaviour  in 
that  {lation. 

SanSiffimus  moribus^  (3  inviolabili  mentis  rcBi- 
tudinc  prcsdipus^  cstatem  procul  Us  ineptiis  habu- 
eratj  quibus  vis  ingenii  animiqut  inanium  aut 
noxiarum  rerum  admirationc  vihfcit.  Sapientice 
artibusj  publici  privatique  .juris  peritiam^  C? 
y,trifquejludium  eloquentict  conjunxcrat :  illis  opus 
habere  judicans^  ut  vir  civifque  bonus  ejfe  pojjit ; 
hoc  tU  alios  ejicere.     Quibus  de  caufis  in  admit  a- 

*  Vid.  Freinjhemiui^i  Supplcmcntj  lib.  xlvi,  c,  28, 
«f  Ihid*  lib.  xlvii.  c.  2,  3. 
\  Ibid.  lib.  xlvii.  c.  28. 

G  g  4  tionc 
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tione  hominum  cum  effct^  communi  /avetUium  nju 
cofculum  eft  appellatus. 

Idem  iifdem  temporihus  documetUum  illuftrtdtiU^ 
turn  ejicacifacundidfummcs  auSoritatis.  Inieralia 
quttdam  opera  publica^  theatrum  proximi  cenforesj 
d  Lupercali  in  Palatium  verfus^  locaverunL  Id 
turn  Jlruebatur^  neque  procul  perfeBtione  ahtroi  ; 
turn  P.  Cornelius  exitiofum  civitiUis  moribus  infti^ 
tutum  ejfe  docens^Ji  vance  voluptatis  illecebris  man- 
Jura  fedes  poneretur^  neque  cedijicari  porro^  & 
quod  mdijicatum  ejfet  dirui  oportere  cenfuiL  MuU 
turn  profpexijfe  fapientijftmi  viri  animumfequeniis 
itvi  vecordia  demonjlravit^  cum  ingtnti  civitatis 
damno  &  dtdecort  theatralibus  ludis^  quidquid 
enervare  virilem  indolem^  quidquid  imbutrefiagi- 
tiis^  impudentid^  feditionibus  homnes  poteft^  fP^^^ 
tandum  publice^  atque  per  hoc  imitandum  propo- 
neretur.  Turn  autem^  necdum  adeo  degeneraniibus 
d  prijlind  integritate  mentibus  perfuafum  ejl^  %U 
dejlrui  affectum  opus;  fubhajlarique  omnia  qua 
comparata  theatro  fuerant^  juberentur:  dignoiOi- 
que  fenatufconfulto^  quod  inter  nobilijjima  romanm 
gravitatis  argumenta  notaretur. 

But  far  the  tnoft  glorious  part  of  Najica's  con- 
dua,  during  his  pofleflion  of  this  high  office^  was, 
that  in  all  the  debates  of  the  roman  fenate,  he 

conllantljr 
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conftantly  exerted  the  force  of  his  eloquence  in 
pleading  for  mercy  towards  Carthagt. 

It  is  obferved  by  Polybius^  and  other  writers, 
that  Najica  was  induced  to  this  conduct,  by  the 
vife  confideration,  that,  if  the  fear  of  Carthage 
were  totally  removed,  Romt  would  foon  fink, — 
as  in  fad  it  did, — into  the  depths  of  luxury,  and 
every  kind  of  vice. 

But,  joined  to  this  confideration,  other  mo- 
tives, of  more  extenfive  generofity,  probably  in- 
fluenced the  heart  of  this  good  man.  The  punic 
nation  was  2Lpart  of  mankind;  and  therefore  he 
had  pity  on  it.  Carthage  was  one  of  the  moft  glo- 
rious cities  of  the  earth ;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
willing  to  fave  it  from  ruin  and  defolation. 

Oppos£o  perpetually  in  the  roman  fenate,  and 
hardly  efcaping  with  life  from  Carthage^  to  which 
place  he  went  as  mediator;  yet  never  did  this 
good  man  ceafc  from  his  generous  and  almoil 
chrijlian  labour. 

Most  fhameful  would  it  have  been,  if  in  a 
catalogue  of  roman  worthies,  this  excellent  cha- 
rafter  had  been  totally  omitted.  But,  whatever 
pains  I  might  have  taken  in  properly  digefting 

and 
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and  arranging  thefe  materials,  I  fear  they  coald 
never  have  done  j|uftice  to  the  glorious  fubjed\ 

But  why  do  I  complain  of  want  of  ability? 
For,  how  true  foever  the  confideration,  it  ought 
not  to  have  hindered  me  from  doing  my  heft.  It 
is  my  own  idlenefs,  that  is  in  fault. 

CRITO  now  took  two  or  three  turns  in  the 
gallery  by  himfelf,  fixing  his  eyes  in  filence  on 
the  floor.  Looking  then  up  to  one  of  the  great 
maps  of  the  roman  campagna^  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  gallery  are  adorned, — "  Another  in- 
ftance,  faid  he,  of  my  negligence  is,  that  I  have 
omitted  to  fpeak  with  due  praife  of  the  worthy 
Cethegus ;  who  was  conful  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  jEmilius  Paulus,  and,  during  his  confulfliip, 

A.C.  performed  the  great  and  ufeful  work  of  draining 

*"^  thofe  extcnfivc  Pomtinc  marfhes.'* 

I F  you,  my  dear  fir,  faid  the  eldeft  young 
gentleman,  be  idle  and  negligent,  what  am  I  ? 
Be  fo  kind  as  to  give  us  fome  information  on 
that  work  of  Cethegus :  I  have  lately  been  hear- 
ing much  talk  of  a  fimilar  defign,  formed,  or  en- 

•  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
fon  of  Nafica  was  that  unhappy  man,  by  whom  Tibfrim 
Gracchuf  fell.  His  grandfon,  however,  who  was  conful  in 
the  iiid  year  before  Cbrift^  recovered  the  honour  of  the 
family, 

couraged^ 
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couraged,  by  the  prefent  owner  of  this  Vaticaih 
palace. 

This  new  topic  engaged  the  company  for  a 
confiderable  time,  till  they  were  interrupted  by 
one  of  their  fervants;  who  came  in  to  inform 
them,  that  the  abbate  was  not  yet  returned  from 
the  palace  of  the  cardinal  librarian,  and  that  the 
doors  of  the  Vatican  library  were  now  fhutting. 

This  being  the  cafe,  Crito  was  obliged  to  de- 
fer  till  another  day  his  bufinefs  in  that  library; 
and  the  company  agreed  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
this  morning  in  the  Vatican  gardens,  and  in  the 
Cafino  and  Cortilc  of  the  adjoining  Bdvidcre. 


Their  firft  walk  was  to  that  grand  alcove, 
which  is  built  after  the  defigns  of  Bramantc  and 
Buonaruotiy  and  on  the  baluftrade  before  which 
are  placed  y^o  antique  peacocks  of  corinthian 
brafs. 

If  I  be  not  miftakcn,  faid  the  young  noble- 
man, thefe  peacocks  ftood  originally  on  the  tomb 
of  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  Ibn  of  Paulus  jEmi- 
lius*»     An  ornament  by  no  means  improper  to  it; 

the 

♦  The  tomb  of  Scipio  JEmilianus  is  faid  tp  have  been  fitu- 
afted  fgracwhcre  between  the  great  piazza  of  the  Vaiican^ 

and 
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the  peacock,  as  I  haVe  fomewhere  read,  being 
confidered  by  the  ancients  as  an  emblem  o( Africa^ 
or  rather  of  Carthage; 

Quam  Junofcrtur  ttrris  magis  omnibusunam 
Pojlhabitd  coluijfc  Samo,     Hie  illius  arma^ 
Hie  currus/uitf. 

Every  fchool-boy  knows,  that  the  chariot  of 
Jfuno  was  drawn  by  peacocks.  The  fame  bird  is, 
perhaps  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  ftamped  on  the  coins 
of  Samos. 

Travellers,  continued  the  fame  young  no* 
bleman,  after  a  Ihort  recolle6iion,  on  coming  to 
JR,ome^  find  it*s  palaces  and  it's  mufxums  ftill  or- 
namented with  many  of  the  fpoils  of  Greece.  But 
where,  might  they  naturally  alk)  are  the  fpoils  of 
Carthage  P 

It  might  be  anfwered,  that  the  columns  of 
Numidian  marble,  which  adorn  feveral  of  the 
churches  or  palaces  at  Rome,  may  poflibly,  fome 
of  them  at  lead,  have  been  originally  brought 

and  xht'Janiculan  bridge;  it's  form  was  pyramidical ;  it 
was  much  more  lofty  and  magnificent  than  the  pyramid  of 
Ceftius. 

The  marbles  taken  from  it's  ruins  make  part  at  prefent 
of  the  pavement,  in  the  vaults  and  rich  fubterranoan  cha-* 
pels,  under  the  principal  altar  in  St.  Feter't. 

i  ViRC.  i£n.  2.  iQtf 

hither 
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bither  from  Carthage :  but  ibis  indeed  is  very 
uncertain.  If  we  examine  the  account  of  the 
fpoil  brought  from  Carthage  by  Scipio  jEmilianus^ 
we  iball  find  it  to  confift  of  immehfe  quantities  of 
filver  and  gold,  and  a  very  large  colledion  of 
fine  pidures  and  fculptures.  But  thofe  fculptures 
and  paintings  were  by  no  mean's  the  works  of  car^ 
thaginian  artifts:  they  all  originally  came  from 
Greece  and  Sicily.  As  for  the  Carthaginians^ 
they  fcem  to  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
'thoughts  of  increaling  their  wealth  and  power; 
and, — like  our  own  countrymen,  till  of  late  years, 
-—to  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  fine 
arts. 

But  whatever  were  the  fpoils  of  Carthage^  they 
arc  all  melted  down,  forgotten,  and  loft.  Nor  is 
there,  I  believe,  any  thing,  even  relative  to  the 
mighty  city  of  Carthage^  to  be  feen  now  at  Rome^ 
except  only  the  fragment  of  the  duilian  infcription 
in  the  Capitol^  and  thefe  fmall  uncertain  remaini 
of  xiie  tomb  of  it's  conqueror. 

EvEK  on  the  fliore  itfelf  of  Carthage^  accord* 
Jng  to  Dr.  Shaw^  there  are  no  ruins  of  triumphal 
arches,  no  fumptuous  piece  of  archite£lure,  no 
granite  columns,  or  turious  entablatures.  It*s 
oTi\y  remains  are  it*s  ciftems  and  great  aquedud. 

Among 


! 
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Am  o  N  G  the  many  travellers  continually  coming 
to  Rome^  I  could  wifli,  faid  the  cideft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  that  fome  would  take  their  route  hither 
by  Tea,  by  way  of  the  Sirait  of  Gibr altar ,  and 
coafts  of  Barhary.  You  remember,  dear  fir, 
faid  he,  turning  to  Criio's  pupil,  the  fine  moral 
leffon  given  to  fome  of  TaJ[o*s  heroes,  while  faiU 
ing  along  thai  coajl. 

Or  quinci  addita  la  Donzella  a  i  due 
Gucrricri  il  loco^  ove  Cartaginfiu. 

Giace  Valta  Cartago;   appena  iftgni 
DcW  alicfuc  ruine  il  lidofcrha. 
Muojono  h  citta  ;  muojono  i  regni  : 
Coprc  i/qfiij  ^  ^^  pompe^  arena,  ed  heris. 
£  Vuom  dtjftr  mortal  par  chcjifdegfd. 
Ohnoftramcntc  cupidaj  efuptrba^! 

But,  of  all  travellers  furely,  cnglijhmen  muft 
be  moft  peculiarly  affeded  by  a  fight  of  the  ruins 
of  that  great  maritime  city.  Several  writers,  and 
not  without  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  have 
called  England  a  fecond  Carthage :  but  whether 
or  no  England  refemble  Carthage  in  wealth  and 
power,  it  certainly  will  refemble  it  in  mortality. 

I  REMEMBER  whilc  at  Liverpool  fome  years 

^go,  to  have  read  with  great  pleafure  Virgil's  dc- 

•  Vid.  9V^|  Gierufaleinine  Liberata,  cant.  xv.  19^  ta 

•  fcriptioii 
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fcription  of  the  building  of  Carthage;  and  of  the 
tyrian  induftry,  in  digging  her  docks,  and  open- 
ing her  havens.  But  how  different  are  the  fcencs 
of  prefent  defolation  on  her  fhore! 

CARTH4GE  feems,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  to 
have  had — if  1  may  ufe  the  expreflion — a  more 
violent  death  than  any  other  maritime  power. 
Athens^  2ind  Alexandria^  if  I  remember  right,  and 
all  the  late  maritime  dates  of  Italy^  'funk  much 
more  gradually  and  quietly. 

You  forget,  faid  Crito,  the  fate  of  A^r  mother 
Tyre.  Tyre  fell  by  the  habylonian  arms,  as  Car- 
thage by  thofe  of  Rome.  Indeed  the  fate  of  thefe 
two  maritime  cities  feems  in  feveral  refpefts*  very 
(Imilar.  Your  Virgil^  perhaps,  was  thinking  of 
the  fimilar  deftrufiion  of  Cartha^e^  and  of  Tyre^ 
when  he  tells  u^^ 

Non  aliter^  quamji  immijfis  ruat  hojiibuf  omnis 
Carthago^  ant  antiqua  Tyros;  fiammciquefurefUes 
Culmina  perquehoni  inum  volvantur^  perque  deo-^ 
rum^. 

I N  fome  of  my  l^xcfunday  ftudies,  1  read  a  de^ 
fcription  of  the  fall  of  Tyre^  related  in  very  poc- 

^  i£M«  lib,  iv.  669, 

tical 
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tical  allegory  by  the  contemporary yjwrr^i writers; 
and  then  made  foroe  loofe  extrads  from  them, 
vhich  I  thought  would  give  great  pieafare  to  you? 
my  dear  pupil,  when  thinking  of  the  fall  of  Car- 
thage. If  we  change  only  fome  few  of  the  proper 
names,  we  Ihall  find  thefe  extra&s  almoft  as  ap- 
plicable to  Carthage^  as  to  Tyrt. 

O  Tyrus^  thyjhip'huildcrs  haveperfeSed  iky  beauiy*: 
Withers  of  Sennir  have  they  built  thy  fides  : 
Oaks  of  Bafan  have  they  taken  for  thy  oarss 
And  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  for  thy  maft. 
Thy  galleries  are  adorned  with  ivory  from  theifles  of 

Chittim : 
Fine  linen  with  broider'd  work  from  Egypt 
Was  thai  which  thou fpreadefi  forth  to  be  thy  Jail; 
Blue  and  purple  from  the  ifles  of  Elifa. 
The  wife  men  of  Sidon  were  thy  pilots  : 
Thefhip-men  of  all  nations  were  thy  mariners : 
The  Lydians  and  Africans  thy  men  of  arms. 
All  around  thee  they  hung  up  their  helmets  and 

fhields; 

•  The  facred  poets  frequently  reprefent  the  great  nations 
bf  their  time  unaer  fome  pleafin^  and /ro/zr allegory.  Thus 
the  kingdom  of  Egj^pt  is  allegoncally  defcribed,  fometimcs 
918  a  crocodile,  fometimcs  as  the  nvcrNiU:  the  iLingdooi  of 
Affyria^  fometimcs  as  a  great  tree  on  the  mountaias,  fome- 
timcs as  an  eagle.  But^  of  all  thefe  allegories, 'perhaps 
none  is  more  beautiful  than  this  defcription  of  the  Fhmui' 
cian  metropolis^  under  the  emblem  of  one  of  her  own  great 
Ihips. 

Tkxj 
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They  added  to  thy  ornaments^  and  made  thy  beauty 

perfeB. 
With  the  merchandize  of  all  lands  wajl  thou  reple- 

nijhed^ 
And  made  very  glorious  in  the  midfi  0/  thefeas* 
But — thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters : 
The  ea/t  wind  has  broken  thee^  in  the  midfi  0/  tjie 

feas. 
Thy  riches  and  thy  merchandize^  ^ 

Thyfoldiers  and  thy  mariners^ 
And  all  thy  company  Jhall  Jink 
In  the  midfi  ofthefeas^ 
In  the  depths  of  the  waters^  £?c,* 

The  facred  writers  inform  us,  what  was  the  real 
caufe  of  this  deftru£kion  of  Tyre; — ^it's  wicked- 
nefs. 

Indulgb  me,  dear  fir,  continued  Crito^  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  eideft  of  the  young  gentle- 
men— if  I  digrefs  into  fome  refle^ons ;  which, 
though  not  malevolently  applied  to  my  native 
country,  are  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  an 
eriglijh  patriot, 

Thj^  Phoenicians^  not  content  with  the  fair 
profits  of  an  extenfive  trade,  were  guilty  of /nuch 

♦  See  the  prophecy  of  Ezeiifl,  ch.  xxvii* 
Vol.  !•  Hh  iniquity 
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iniquity  and  fraud  in  their  dealings.  They  Biif- 
ufed  alfo  their  great  naval  power,  by  claiming 
and  exercifing  an  abfolute  dominion  e/tkc/eas;^^ 
a  claim,  as  injurious  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind,  as  any  pretenfions  lo  univerfal  empire 
on  the  land;  and  founded  on  the  very  fame  prin- 
ciples, of  infatiable  avarice,  pride,  and  tyranny. 

Horo  art  thou  ieJlroytJL,  which  wirt  ike  ren/nmei 

city! 
Strong  in  thtjca^  thou^  and  thy  inhaUianis^ 
Who  caufed  their  tcrrour  to  be  on  all  thai  Jrtqiunki 

it! 
Becaufc  thy  heart  was  lifted  up^  and  thoufaid/ly 
•'  I  Jit  in  thefeai  of  a  gody  in  the  midfi  of  the  feas : 
By  mj^  awn  wifdom  and  traffic  how  have  I  increafcd 

my  riches !  * — 
By  the  multitude  of  thy  traffic  didjl  thou  fill  tfyfelf 

with  iniquity : 
Therefore  Jhall  grangers  defiroy  the  ieamty  of  tiy 

wifdom  and  glory. 
Behold !  lam  upon  thee^  0  Tyrus I 
And  will  caufe  many  nations  to  rift  up  ugainfi  tkti; 
As  thefea  rifeth  up  with  it^s  wanes^ 
I  will  bring  the  great  deep  upon  thu: 
And  many  waters  Jhall  cover  thee. 
They  Jhall  wajh  away  the  walls  of  Tyre  ^ 
Andfweep  away  the  palaces  thereof -^^ 

Thy 
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7%y  walls  and  thy  palaces  Jhall  lie  buried  in  the 

waters : 
And  I  will  make  thee  Hie  the  harejt  rock  in  thefea  : 
A  place  only  for  thejijherman  to  dry  his  net  on.^ 

But  let  me  not  wander  too  far  from  the  prin- 
cipal fubje&  of  this  converfatioD. 

If  Tyre  were  deftroyed  for  it's  wickednefs,  the 
deftrudion  of  Carthage  alfo  feems  to  have  been 
the  natural  confequence,  and  juft  punifliment)  of 
her  former  pride  and  avarice^  cruelty  dLnd  perjidy. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  the  heavy 
and  cruel  commands  which  Rome  laid  on  Car- 
thagij  under  the  confulihip  of  Marciux  and  Ma* 
niliuSj  are  exaSly  the  fame  with  thofe  which  Han- 
nibal laid  on  Saguniun.  You  may  fee  this,  when 
you  return  home  this  morning,  by  turning  to  the 
12th  and  13th  chapters  of  the  21ft  book  o(  Livy. 

I  HAVE  been  lately  reading,  with  thefe  my  two 
young  friends,  replied  Crito's  pupil,  the  hiftory 
of  the  deftruftion  of  Ourihage:  but  I  mull  own, 
that  in  reading  it,  we  forgot  the  former  crimes  of 
the  jMni>  nation.    Our  thoughu  were  entirely 

•   Sec  Ezekiel^  c.  xxvi.  and  xxviii* 

H  h  ft  taken 
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taken  up  with  the  hateful  and  execrable  cruelty 
*  Q  and  perfidy  of  the  romans  on  that  occafion ;  par- 
149  ticularly  during  the  confulfhip  of  Marcius  and 

Manilius. 

Your  cenfure  is  very  juft,  replied  CnVo;  but 
have  patience  a  while,  and  you  will  fee  Rome  alfo 
punifhed.  The  punifhments  of  Providence  are 
often  flow,  both  in  national  and  in  particular 
cafes :  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  lefs  real. 
Have  patience  a  while,  and  you  will  fee  the  heavy 
calamities  prepared  for  Rome. 

To  fpecify  two  inftances  only. — ^You  will  fee 
Marius  rife  up  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage^  as  if 
it  were,  neceffarily,  to  avenge  her  caufe. — ^You 
wiirfee,  for  the  Divine  vengeance  feems  fome- 
times  to  break. forth  even  in  remote  ages  in  the 
latter  days  of  Rome^  when  her  empire  was  groan- 
ing in  it's  dying  convulfions;  you  will  fee  the 
mod  fatal  ftab  then  given  to  her  vitals  by  a  ling 
of  Carthage^  the  vandal  Gen/eric.  Her  capitol 
liien  was  ftripped  of  all  it's  pride ;  and  all  it's 
riches  and  (polls  embarked  for  Carthage. 

Adveniet  jujlum  fugna  (ne  arcejfito)  temfns 
Cum /era  Carthago  romanis  arcibus  olim 
Exitium  magnum  emittet. 

Yet, 
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Y&T,  let  us  not  anticipate  thofe  times,  nor 
murmur  at  the  long-fuifering  of  heaven.  That, 
furely,  is  the  very  laft  complaint,  which  man 
ought  ta  make. 

Let  us  tather  leturn  to  the  ftudies  of  this  day* 
We  have  been  this  morning  confidering  the  fall 
of  Macedon  ;  and  it  was  then  obferved,  that  pro- 
per moral  refle6Uons  on  that  fubjed  would  be  the 
moft  edifying  parts  of  your  ftudy  of  jEmilius's 
life.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  good  with  re- 
fpc&  to  Carthage^  and  Scifio  and  jEmilianUs. 

SCIPIO  ^milianus  was  the  next  character,  on 
which  I  propofed  to  aft  your  opinions.  We  are 
now  ftanding  by  the  remains  of  his  tomb.  And 
yet,  my  mind  is  much  fuller  of  Carthage  than  of 
him. 

I N  one  of  the  days  while  Carthage  was  in  flames, 
Scipio  Aimilianus  filled  an  urn  with  fome  of  it's 
embers ;  which  urn  he  afterwards  brought  to  Romti 
and  depofited  in  the  Capitol. — If,  in  the  prefent 
Capitoline  Mu/aumj  or  in  any  other  repofitory  of 
antiquities  in  this  city,  that  urn  had  been  now 
preferved, — with  what  poetical  and  philofophic 
melancholy  would  you,  my  dear  pupil,  have  of- 
ten viewed  jt !  Perhaps  you  would  have  embraced 

H  h  3  it 
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it  in  your  anns,  repeating  at  the  fame  time  fome 
lines  from  your  Sofikocles*s  fad  EleSra  ;  though 
with  fentiments,  I  truft,  .far  more  generous  and 
humane,  than  thofe  with  which  that  prixKef«  was 
aSuated. 


-*-rcv©*  TO  vav  cfis 


£uy  rvjISe  nKavtra  nwroSufoiiM  cmt»*m 

But  let  mc  not  pretend  to  preach  the  funerd- 
fermon  6f  that  great  city.  I  am,  far  too  weak, 
both  in  mind  and  tongue,  to  attempt  fuch  a  fub- 
jeft.  Permit  me  only  to  defire  you  to  give  it  a 
due  confideration. 

Saying  this,  Crito  leaned  his  arm  on  one  of 
the  brazen  peacocks )  and,  after  having  remaiaed 
filent  for  fome  minutes,  opened  his  paper  of 
notes. 

The  final  conqueft  of  Carthage^  faidbe,  is  the 
moft  ftriking  part  of  the  military  hiftory  of  Scipio 
j£milianui.  But  it  is  iK)t  the  purpofe  of  o«r 
prefent  converfation,  to  pretend  to  judge  of  his 
military  abilities:  We  are  now  to  confider 
hardly  any  thing  but  his  mOral  charader, 

*  SoFHocL.  EUs.  v«  ii^y, 

U 
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I M  die  midft  of  tjttat  horrid  fcene,  in  quefiion-^ 
the  deftruQion  of  Carthage^  two  ^^loa^  oS  Scipio 
occurred^  that  Yttxt  visry  laudaf^lie. 

H  £  imLtaied  tiue  diJivicrcJUd  cotUmS^  which  his 
father,  PaaUus  jEmiiius^  h»d  Ihowa  in  the  con- 
queft  of  Macedon.  From  the  ffames  of  Carthage 
he  preferred  lereral  valuable  Ubrariesi, — the  re- 
pofitDfies  probably  of  punic  learaii^  i-~dnd  pre- 
fented  tbem  to  Micipfa^  the  Too  of  iiafiniffa^  He 
returned  from  Carthage  to  Romtf  without  haying 
enriched  himfelf  withlany  part  of  the  fpoil  of  thai 
incredibly  opulent  city*. 

He  imtated  alfo  the  compajfion^  which  his  is^ 
ther  Allotted  at  the  bX\  of  an  enemy.  In  the  laft 
day  of  the  Long  fiege  of  Carthagi^  Scipio  fax  down 
on  a  rifii^  groufid,  and  thence  faw  ihe  cooicki- 
fion  of  thai  bloody  tragedy.  b\  a  fituation  fo 
very  peculiar,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  re. 
collected  the  fenlifnexits  which  jEmili%s  had  ex- 

^m/fuftfu     FlutarcbMS  de  Fortuna. 

Sec  alfo  the  extrafts  from  Po/yhius,  de  Firtutibus  y  Fitiify 
\n  tfee  eCtavo  edition  of  his  works,  publtlhed  at  Amfterdam^ 
1670^  jp,  14317. 

Ki;^i6#  fnoyjty^  tins  Ka^x,^^^^i  ^^^  i^oKtt  woXi/ypu/xowrah  rxv 

H  h  4  prefTcd 
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preffed,  in  his  private  converf^tion  with  his  chil- 
dren, ft)on  after  the  capture  of  Pella.  In  medi- 
tating on  thofe  foiemn  fentiments,  Scipio  feems  to 
have  added  to  them  feveral  other  reflefUons, 
which  his  learning  muft  have  fuggefted  to  him^  as 
very  applicable  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

Permit  me  ID  give  you,  on  this  occafion,  a 
fhort  extraft  from  Appian^  which  is  here  in  my 
pocket-book)  wrapped  up  with  that  paper  of  cx- 
tra&  from  Plutarch^  lately  read  to  you  in  the  Va- 
tican gallery, 

A4W(njc  f T4«p£»r«v,  otAmv  T€,  huu  viuvj  nai  £A£0«fT«y,  wu 
ToAfm  i€  urn  flrpoaufujt  mAv  Jiflw%win/,  (ijy«  ]c«i  ycu(, 

JCtfl    0TA«   WtfVTtf  «C;ilfff|fL£yt)  tj/«v  OjiMg  CTi^iV  mmffxj^ 

moXefut  TOiToih  Ml  Xtimt)  Tore  «f  Ji^v  rBXeinmctn  h  «- 

yfV£o^ai  HKeuuv  urfp  «oA£pw«y. 

Et/toAu  J  m8f  ecp^eavrs  yfvoftf vO^  Tf  x/ei  avytiw,  m 
Xtf/  »oA£i^,  xtfi  f^vM,    xtf/  «p;^  «T/e(r«^  }«/  ftfTirftriUifj 

w^£  voXtg^  £T«3«  &  xfti  A<rffupi»v,  ^  MtjJ«?v,  ,^  Dfpw 

.£xAff/t^J/a^« 
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[uvov  wo\L(tatu  mv   'srttT^iSa   (rec<Pugj    vref  yfi  a^a^    i^ 

Such  were  the  fentiments  of  Scipio  when  in 
the  height  of  viftory.  With  refpeft  to  his  cha- 
raBer  in  general,  I  think  we  had  better  defer  the 
confideration  of  it  till  another  morning.  .  I  have 
already  exercifed  your  patience,  fufEciently  for 
one  day,  with  my  papers  relative  to  J^milius* 

It  is  hardly  feventeen  o*clockt,  faid  the  eldeft 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  and  we  have  ftill  an 
hour  or  two  before  dinner.  Can  w,e  employ  this 
time  better,  than  in  attending  to  the  charaCler  of 
the  pupil  of  Polybius  ? 

I F  you  really  defire  it,  replied  Crito^  I  am  now, 
as  always,  at  your  command  i — But  this  funny  and 
pompous  alcove  is  by  no  means  a  proper  place 
for  fuch  a  difquifition.    We  will  retire,  if  you 

*  Applani  Lybica*        f  Ele<ven  in  the  forenoon. 

pleafe. 
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pleafe,  to  fome  cool  (hady  recefs,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Vatican  gardens. 


The  company,  in  their  way  from  the  alcove 
to  the  gardens,  pafled  through  the  qaadrangle  of 
the  Belvedere. 

The  Belvedere  quadrangle  is  adorned  with  fe- 
veral  capital  pieces  of  grecian  fculpture. 

Looking  on  thefe  wonders  of  grecian  art, 
the  young  nobleman  fighed ;  and,  turning  to  the 
eldefl:  of  his  companions.  We  ought,  faid  fae^ 
greatly  to  admire  and  love  that  patriotic  concern, 
with  which  you  were  juft  now  affeded,  while 
fpeaking  of  the  deftru&ion  of  that  great  maritime 
people,  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  very  fame  year 
the  romans  deftroyed  the  ackeean  republic  alfo*. 
The  fate  of  that  republic  likewife  demands  afigh 
from  yottr  generous  heart. 


♦  ^afijaculnm  illud  fuerfianihta  nrhium  eurreret,  ita  Csf' 
thaginis  ruinum  ftatim  Cormthm  sxcept;  AchaiM  cafMt^ 
Or^cia  decui*     F  l  O  &  u  8  • 

There  is  nothins,  perhaps,  which  does  more  honour  to 
the  lAemory  of  Julnu  Cafar^  than  his  deitgn  of  diaining 
tibe  FdmtUe  maWhei,  and  of  robusl<iUng  the  cities  of  C«^ 
ihage  and  Corintk^  ^ 

Your 
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Your  Polybius^^^^t  I  remember  to  have  heard 
you  obfcrve,  haftened  from  the  conflagration  of 
Cdrthuge  to  favc  his  country.  But  on  his  arrival, 
'Whedier  by  the  Criffocan  or  Saronic  gulph^  the 
iirft  obje£i,  that  muft  have  prefented  itfelf  to  his 
view,  was  the  dreadful  fight  of  the  whole  city  of 
Corinth^  blazing  up  to  the  heavens  in  one  flame. 
I  remember  alfo  your  refleftion,  that  if  Polybius 
had  been  reCdent  in  Achaia  at  ihe  beginning  of 
thofe  troubles,  his  prudence  and  integrity  would 
probably  have  prevented  fuch  extreme  calamities. 
Even  late  as  he  arrived,  and  after  the  great  blow 
was  given,  he  was  of  much  real  fervice  to  his 
country;  by  healing,  as  much  as  poffible,  her 
deep  wounds,  and  alleviating  her  mifery. 

O  MY  dear  friend!  from  the  patriotic  feelings 
of  your  own  heart,  you  perhaps  may  conceive 
fome  idea  of  that  grief,  which  feized  the  heart  of 
ihis  worthy  patriot,  on  the  utter  fall  of  fuch  a  na- 
lion  as  Grtect.  This  final  extindion  of  her  libtrty 
muft  have  been  the  moft  weighty  afilifUon  to  his 
siind.  Yet  permit  me  to  obferve,  that  he  feems 
very  feelingly  to  have  lamented  the  fate  of  htr 
Jine  arts  alfo. 

CORINTH  was  the  principal  feat  of  thofe 
arts;  the  chief  rcpofitofy,  where  the  fculptures 
and  paintings  of  the  moll  eminent  mafters  of  all 

the 
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^ihe  grtcian  fchooh  were  coIled.ed,  as  in  one  grand 
iDufaeum,  when  ihe  was  thus  burnt  and  plundered 
by  an  army,— I  hardly  know  whether  to  call  it 
an  army  of  remans^  or  ofgoths.  Your  Polybius 
then  faw  with  regret  the  pi6tures  of  Arijlides^  the 
grecian  Raphael^  caft  on  the  ground,  and  the  ro- 
man  foldiers  playing  at  dice  on  them.  He  faw 
the  fined  ftatues  in  the  world,  fome  peri(hing  in 
the  flames,  others  in  the  liands  of  barbarians,  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  excellence*. 

What. a  lamentable  difference  mufl  Polybius 
have  obferved  between  the  ignorant  Mummius^ 
and  his  pupil  Scipio  !  But  let  me  explain  myfelf ; 
— I  mejin  chiefly  in  relation  to  vtrtu^  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts :  For  as  to  fome  higher 
qualities  of  mind,  particularly  difintereftednefs 
and  contempt  of  wealdi,  Mummius  feeips  to  be 
equal  to  Scipio^  or  to  any  former  hero  of  his 
country.  From  the  immenfe  riches  of  Corinth 
and  of  Carthagty  Mummius  and  Scipio  f  appro- 

*  rio^t^iOu  ra  (TviA^fU  tn^i  m*  aXva-it  n  wHnfJOfu  Xtyan  «|po0Ti- 
d)}^<,  xau  utf  TfottiiirtKW  o/ayufutv  rm  tnft  rm  taw  tc^vov  tfyOf   ix 

Strabonis  Geographia,  Kb.  viii.  p.  38 !• 

f  Much  of  the  ancient  virtue  dill  remained  in  feveral  of 
the  great  roman  families.  For,  during  the  cenforfhip  of 
Mummius  and  ScifiOj  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  folemnly  tried 
his  own  fon,  for  roobing  the  province  ol  Macedonia^  which 
had  been  committed  to  his  care  as  praetor.  He  tried  and 
condemned  him ;  and,  at  leaft  in  public,  fhowed  no  figus 
#f  forrow  for  his  death* 

priated 
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priated  to  themfelves  no  more,  than  Curins  and 
Fabricius  had  done  from  the  fpoils  of  i\)itfamnitcs. 

But  let  me  not  pretend  to  difcourfe  of  thefe 
high  moral  qualities  of  mind.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  talk  with  you  on  my  u&ial,  trifling, — and 
comparatively,  I  grant,  very  trifling  topic  of 
vtrtu.  Indulge  me,  however,  at  leajl  in  this 
placcj  if  I  dwell  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  that  to- 
pic. The  learned  abbate,  our  antiquarian,  ob- 
ferved  to  us  lately  from*  fome  of  the  greek  wri- 
ters, that  the  fculptures  and  paintings  taken  by 
Mummius  from  Corinth  conftitutcd  the  chief  or- 
nament of  the  roman  temples,  even  in  the  reign 
of  Auguflus*.  Perhaps  fome  of  the  exquifite 
ftatues  in  this  quadrangle  might  be  of  that  num- 
ber. Corinth,  poflibly,  could  once  boaft  of  hav- 
ing in  it's  polFeffion  this  glorious  ApoUof. 

The  young  nobleman,  at  the  requejft  of  CfitOy 
now  entered  on  an  examination  of  the  feveral  ex- 
cellencies of  that  famous  ftatue.  He  talked  or^ 
the  fubjefl  with  much  judgment  and  modefty . 
and  then  proceeded  to  fome  of  the  other  ftatues 
round  the  quadrangle. 

•  Vid.  Strabonis  Geogra^h.  lib.  viii,  p.  381. 
+  The  ilatue  of  Bel*uedere  Apollo  was  found  at  Antium, 
probably  it  was  removed  thither  in  Ntro*s  reign. . 

See  Die,  p.  1034.. 

A-s 
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As  they  paficd  by  the  ftatues  of  Vettus^  CrUos 
pupil  could  not  help  repeating  fome  lines  from 
Euripides. 

Hsi»  'mi^mlM^fN  vpoXiTSff* 

Axpov  Kof iv^oy 

k;ov  o%^ov  voAiV  A$poS#r«^. 

The  company  were  now  come  round  to  the  group 
of  Laocoon. 

How  great  a  proof,  faid  the  young  nobleman^ 
is  this  figure  of  Laocoon^  not  only  of  the  exalted 
genius  of  the  greeks^  but  of  that  indefatigable  and 
wife  induftry  alfo,  which  alone  leads  to  perfec- 
tion !  They  kem  to  have  attempted  few,  but  no- 
ble, works ;  and  they  certainly  carried  them  to 
the  utmoft  polfible  degree  of  perfe&ion.  The 
group  before  us  is  the  joint  labour  of  no  lefs 
than  three  of  the  mod  eminent  fculptors  of  an- 
tiquity ,-*-a  father  and  two  fons,  mutually  afliftiog 
^ach  other ;  and  it's  excellency  is  fo  great,  that 
the  third  fart  of  it's  merit  exalts  each  of  then, 
jn  the  glory  of  their  art,  far  above  any  other 
mafters,  whofe  works  are  remaining,  excepting 
only  Apellonius  the  athcnian. 

The  young  nobleman  next  approached  the 
thirds  and  the  greateft  wonder  of  the  place  ^^-that 

fragment 
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fragment  of  the  Htrcuks^  on  the  bafe  of  which 
1^  engraved,  AxoAAtfyiO^  N^q-of^G^  Adifv^iG^  ctoici. 
This,  faid  he,  is  that  famous  ftatue,  which  Mi- 
€hael  Angtlo^  the  modern  'Phidias^  continually 
ftudied  with  indefatigable  application;  and  by 
which  he  ^v'as  principally  enabled  to  revive,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  majefty  of  ancient  fculpture : — 
An  application  imita^ted  in  fome  meafure  by  all 
young  artifts,  who  come  from  the  various  regions 
of  Europe  to  Ramt^  to  perfe£l  themfelves  either 
in  (latuary  or  painting ;  and  who  are  fufficiently 
wife  to  employ  their  time  here  tp.  the  bell  ad  van.- 
cage. 

My  good  friends,  replied  Crito^  looking  oa 
this  ineftimable  antique,  how  happy  would  it  he, 
.for  the  ftudents  in  all  fciences,  to  imitate  <lie 
wife  Jiumility  of  Michael  Angela^  who  feems  in- 
deed to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  geniuie^ 
of  modem  times,  by  ftudying  with  equal  perfe- 
verance  the  nobleft  example^s  of  their  feveral 
arts !  Such  ftudy,  and  fuch  imitation,  would  b^ 
their  fureft  and  eafieft  road  to  every  excellence. 
And  give  me  leave  to  add,  if  it  be  ufeful  for 
youth .  to  know,  that  the  beft  method  of  ftudy, 
whether  in  painting  or  in  fculpture^  is  conftantly 
to  employ  themfelves  in  working  after  the  beft 
models ;  and  to  enter  daily  more  and  more  into  the 
fpirit  of  the  greateft  matters,  and  into  the  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  thofe  rational  principles,  on  which  the/ 
proceeded;  it  is  certainly  much  more  important 
to  confider,  that  the  fame  obfervation  is  equally 
true,  Vhen  applied  to  the  great  fcience  of  Goodnefs. 

I  KNOW  a  perfon,  to  whom,  of  alt  human  wnt- 
ings,  the  lives  of  pious  perfons  and  eminent 
faints  are  the  greateft  delight.  In  thefe  he  fearches 
as  for  hidden  treafure;  hoping  to  find  fomefecret 
of  holy  living,  fome  uncommon  degree  of  piety, 
which  he  may  by  frequent  praftice  make  his  own. 

But,  amongft  heathen  books,  the  beft  of  this 
kind  feems  to  be  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates ; 
and  next  to  it,  perhaps,  the  hiftory  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  written  by  the  fame  author.  Great  part 
of  that  moral  fpirit,  which  animates  the  Memora- 
bilia, feems  tojiave  been  transfufed  by  Xtnc^horf 
into  his  Cyropadia  alfo.      *•  '**^         -   ^\M^' 

SCIPIO  yEmilianus  is  faid  to  have  made  the 
Cyropaedia  his  conftant  ftudy. 

Has  libros  dc  manibus  ponerc  non  Jolthat*^ 

The  inftitution  of  Cyrus^  therefore,  might  have 
been  to  him,  what  this  wonderful  work  of  ApoU 
lonius  was  to  Michael  Angelo. 

•  Vii  TcLtii,  ad^  Frat.  lib*  i.  cp,  u 

To 
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To  this  ftudy  we  may  reafonably  attribute  many 
of  the  virtues  which  adorne^  the  life  of  jEmilia- 
nus.  And  certainly  fuch  a  ftudy,  if  faithfully 
followed^  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  form- 
ing one  of  the  beft  chara&ers  that  the  heatheq^ 
world  ever  faw. 


#        #        • 

The  company  now  defcended  to  the  adjoin* 
ing  Vatican  garden.  During  this  ihort  walk| 
Crifo  introduced  a  new  topic  of  converfation,  by 
mentioning  a  cuftom,  which  the  ancient  romans 
feeni  to  have  obferved  with  great  pleafure ;  name- 
ly, that  of  adorning  their  houfes  and  villas  witl| 
die  flatues  of  their  anceftors. 

While  Crito  was  recommending  this  cuftom^ 
if  kept  under  a  due  leftri&ion,  the  company  ar- 
rived at  the  Cafno  Pontificio^  which  ftands  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Vatican  garden^  The  murmurs 
of  the  cafcades  under  it's  loggia^  and  the  Ihade 
of  the  neighbouring  grove^  greatly  increafe  it's 
pleafantnefs. 

Th£  young  gentlemen  ftoodfor  fome  time  ad- 
miring the  rich  ftucco  and  moiaic,  with  which  th^ 
walls  of  the  cafino^  of  the  loggia^  and  of  th^ 
two  porches  2^re  ornamented ;  after  which  Crito 

Vol.  L    ,  li  fat 
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fat  down  on  the  low  wall  that  furroiinds  the  wa- 
ter^works,  and  thus  refumed  his  former  fubje£L 

SCIPIO  jEmrilianuSj  or  Africanus  the  younger, 
is  defcribed,  by  fevetal  writers,  as  the  moil  com- 
pletely accomplifhed  hero,  that  Rome  ever  pro- 
duced; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  many 
of  his  adions,  he  exaftly  and  nobly  imiuted  the 
examples  of  thofe  great  men,  who  had  adorned 
his  family  or  country  before  him.  Publium  Sci- 
pionem  (fays  Sallujl)  f<tpe  audivi  folitum  iiadi. 
cere:  cum  majorum  imagines ivMteretur^  vehemen- 
iij/ime  Jihi  animumr  ad  viriiUem  acccndi :  fcilicei 
non  ceram  illam^  nequefiguram  tdntam  vim  infejt 
habere  ;  fed  memorid  rerum  gejlarum  cam  Jlam- 
mam  egrcgiis  viris  in  pe&ore  crefcercj  nequc  prius 
fcdari^  qudm  virtus  eorum/amam  atque  gloriam 
cdaquaverit*p 

Indeed,  this  conftant  imitation  of  the  very  beft 
charaders  of  Rome^  joined  to  his  ybcra^ic  ftudies, 
rendered  him  in  feveral  refpefts  far  fuperiour  lo 
his  country.  In  one  particular  he  remarkably 
difplayed  a  turn  of  mind,  much  more  noble  than 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  times :  For  when,  as  cen- 
for,  he  performed  the  public  folemn  devotions  in 
the  Capital^  inftead  of  the  ufual  form  of  prayer 
on  that  occafion^-«-of  befeeching  the  gods  to  in- 

•  Vii  Salluit.  dc  B^Uo  Jug.  Scft.  iv. 

creafe 
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creafe  and  enlarge  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
roman  people, — he  gratefully  retumefi  them  a 
thankfgiving  for  all  their  bounties  already  ^  be- 
Jlowed  on  Rome;  humbly  praying,  that  they  would 
be  pleafed  to  grant  to  that  nation  fecurity,  and 
contentment  in  it's  prefentji^te. 

'.But  it  is  extremely  pleaiing  to  obferve,  that 
his  life  is  in  many  parts  a  very  afliduous  and  fpi- 
rited  copy  of  that  of  his  adoptive  grandfather, — 
the  elder  Scipi$  A/ricanus. 

jEMILIANUS  began  his  military  life  by  an  A.C. 
a&ion,  exadly  copied  from  that  great  example.  *5^ 
My  notes  refer  me  on  this  head  to  Frein/kemius ; 
and  I  muit  therefore  defire  you,  on  returning  to 
your  lodgings,  to  perufe  that  noble  paffage*. 

You  will  probably,  alfo,  in  turning  over  the 
following  hiftory  of  jEmilianus's  campaigns,  find 
feveral  other  inftances  of  the  fimilitude  of  his  cha. 
ra&er  with  that  of  the  elder  A/ricanus  ;  particu-  . 
larly  if  you  examine  his  condu6:  under  the  feveral 
heads  of  military  fortitude,  induftry,  and  difin- 

•  Cum  romana  juventus  detreSarrt  militiam^  JEmilianus 
peroffortunam  orationem  babuity  jurvenis  adhuc^  nee  nifi  toga* 
its  n/irtutibus  notus^r^Mdjores  natu  iteferebant  faSum  finioris 
Afrtcani*  Nunc  ab  alio  Sc/'pione  idem  prorfus  exemplum  rela* 
rum,  ^^«  *  Freinfhcmius,  book  xlviii.  c.  1 4  to  18. 

li  2  tereftedne{s. 
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tereftednefs. '  Avi  etiam  exemploj  Carthagine  it- 
vi3d  nihil  Jibi  lucratus  rtiit. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  foreign  regions,  that 
jEmilianus  thus  followed  his  grandfather's  glori- 
ous footfteps.  He  imitated  alfo  his  love  fa  his 
country  while  at  homey  faid  Criio^  turning  to  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen.  In  the  breaft  of 
jEmilianuSj  all  conGderations  are  faid  to  have 
conftantly  given  way  to  his  fuperiour  care  for  the 
public  good.  This  perhaps  may  be  feen  in  his 
oppofition  to  the  attempts  of  his  near  relation, 
Gracchus;  and  C/c^ro  confirms  it:  Pietatem  co- 
luit  enim  magnam  in  propinquis  ;  in  pairia  ver9 
ma/cimam*.  In  all  civil  affairs  he  dilplayed  the 
greateft  abilities.  He  likewife  conftantly  Chewed 
the  moft  intrepid  magnanimity ;  fronting  all  dan- 
gers, and  meeting  death  itfelf  as  the  appointed 
reward  of  his  firmnefs,  in  the  caufe  of  honejl  pa- 
triotifm. 

*  Viae  Smtr.  Scif.  c«  iii.  With  refped  to  the  eivk^tat- 
Tztlcv  of  JEmdiauuSi  it  ma^  be  proper  to  note  a  £ew  parti- 
culars. I.  fiy  his  perfuading  Sri/bn  to  yield  to  the  cajk» 
law,  he  ihowed  himfelf  to  be  no  enemy  to  the  popular 
caufe.  II.  Some  limilarity  is  obfervable  between  his  de- 
portment, when  indifted  by  the  tribune  Afellus^  and  that  of 
the  elder  Africanm*  when  accullBd  by  the  Petiliu  III.  We 
find,  as  Freia/bemius  remarks,  that  Seipit  JEmilimmms,  filmx 
omnium  erat^  qui  nun^uam  fistens  cwfulahtm^  his  aieptms  if. 
See  Frei24$u.  Lit.  55.  c.  12«  Lib.^^.  c.  32,  and  Zrf.  56. 
c.  24. 


In 
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In  his  private-  charaSlcr  too,  he  ftill  followed 
the  fame  great  example ;  in  humility  to  his  com- 
panions; in  love  and  liberality  to  his  brother^  in' 
generoiity  to  his  (ifters,  and  in  the  greateft  good- 
fiefs  and  gratitude  to  his  parents. 

0  MY  dear  pupil,  with  what  pleafure  have^  I 
feen  tears  (land  in  your  eyes,  while  reading  thefe 
feveral  inftances  of  the  domejlic  goodnefs  of  ^mi- 
lianus !  This  domejlic  goodnefs  feemed  to  you,  as 
I  well  remember,  to  be  by  far  the  moft  truly 
amiable  and  laudable  ^art  of  his  charader. 

1  REMEMBER  alfo your pbfervation,  that  ^mi- 
lianus  was  not  only  fimilar,  but  fuperiour  to  the 
elder  A/ricanuSy  in  two  inftances  ;  each  of  which 
contributed  very  much  to  the  dignity  and  happi* 
nefs  of  his  private  life. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  you  obferved  to  me, 
was  the  love  of  literature.  For  though  the  el- 
der Scipio  feems  to  have  given  much  attention  to 
the  greek  writers,  particularly  to  the  author  of 
the  Cyropxdia;  and  though  he  could  juftly  pride 
himfclf  in  being  the  friend  and  patron  of  Ennius; 
yet,  certainly,  in  love  of  learning,  and  of  learned 
men,  he  was  furpafled  by  his  grandfon. 

li  3  PARDotr 
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Pardon  me,  my  dear  noble  friend,  for  the 
following  reverie.  If  I  be  not  miftaken,  I  have 
been  informed, — ^how  truly  1  know  not — that  this 
ca/ino^  or  at  leaft  fome  part  of  it,  was  built  in 
imitation  of  the  fmall,  but  elegant  villas  of  the 
ancient  romans*. 

I F  this  be  true,  why  may  we  not  at  prefent  in- 
dulge the  imagination,  that  it  was  in  /ome  fuck 
villa  as  this^  that  jEmilianus  frequently  enjoyed 
the  converfation  of  Pacuvius  and  Terence  ;  dif- 
courfing  with  them  on  feveral  of  their  late  com- 
pofitions  from  the  greek  ;  and,  perhaps,  inquir- 
ing of  them  what  Lucilius  or  young  Auius  were 
publifhing  ? 

Perhaps,  in  fome  fuch  portico j  jEmilianui 
frequently  walked  with  Polybius  or  Paneetiui: 
thanking  Polybius  for  the  kind  inftru&ion  which 
he  had  received  from  him  in  his  early  youtht, 
and  inquiring  of  him  how  the  great  hiftorical 
work,  in  which  he  was  at  prefent  engaged,  went 

on: 

*  Noft  fi  puh.  aiomhrare  al  vivo  ta'  Itggiadria  delV  mrAi* 

teSura^  cbe  aiorna  il  recinto  del  bel  cafino. — Si  crede  cht  Fit' 

TO  LigoriOy  diligentiffimo  ricercatore  dtlle  anticbitd^  riccfi^t 

gran  parte  di  quefto  cafino  dalli  avanxi  dell'  anticbe /ahhricbe* 

Traja  Defcritt.  del  palazzo  Vaticano,  p.  500. 

f  It  fecms  obfervable,  thzt  JEmilianmt  htg^xa  his  friend- 
fliip  with  Polybius  at  eighteen  years  of  age :— «  rn^  XS^^^ 

Hour 
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on  :  difcourfing  with  Panartius  on  fome  pbilofo^ 
phical  fubje6):,  or  recolle£ling  fome  circumftances, 
that  had  happened  to  them  in  their  travels.  For 
Pancetius  was  jEmilianus's  travelling  companion* 
together  they  had  furveyed  the  principal  ftates  of 
the  world,  and  examined  the  exc^ellencies  and  de- 
fe6ls  of  each : 

Av^p«Ta;v  u/^p/v  re  am  £\/voiiii^v  e^OfmregK 

The  fecond  article  of  happinefs,  in  which 
'j£militinus  feemed  to  you,  my  dear  pupil,  much 
faperiour  to  his  grandfather,  was  friendOiip.  It 
is  true,  that  the  elder  Scipia  could  alfo  boaft  of  a 
Lcslius  for  his  friend ;  for  there  were  two  Ltrlii^ 
and  two  Africani :  but  the  friendly  connexion  of 
the  latter  pair  is  far  more  celebrated.  Ex  omnibus 
fctculisj  vix  tria  aut  quatuor  nominaniur  amicorum 
paria^  in  co  genere^  in  quo  nota  ejl  horum  amicitia, 

Ti/LLY'S  Treatife  de  Amicitid^  was,  I  remem- 
ber, the  laft  book  which  you  three  read  together, 

How  noble  was  his  fpeech  to  Polyhiut  at  that  time !  Ao/So- 
fjif»^  ofjuport^eus  X*f^'  ''^^  ^t^iois  dwru,  r^  vnaas  tixwa^us^  £i 
yaf  tytt;  ravUv  pnctt^  t^oifju  my  ^(Atfav,  tv  if  ovfAVarret  t'oXAa 
onmp»  Si/MD^  tiAM  tsfoai^ttf  roy  ytfy,  xat  fjJl*  tpM  ovfA^iMms*  $o|m 
yxf  atvlo^t  tv^tu/s  tjAMvL,  )tx*  tus  oixiats  «|/^  tiydu,  km  rtn  tJfoyoHin* 

£xcerptaex  rolyhio  dc  Virtutibus,  edit,  AmfteL  p.  i457« 

*  Vid.  Flutarcbutfi^  edit,  Xyland^  vol.  ii;  p.  777. 

114  before 
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before  you  came  abroad :  a  proper  conclufion 
of  all  your  united  ftudies  at  college.  ^  In  that  trea- 
tife  how  amiably  defcribed  is  the  friendflup  of 
Laslius  and  jEmiUanm*! 

May  fuch  always  be  your  happinefs  in  each 
other !  may  fuch  cordial  friendfhip  continue  to 
be  hereditary  in  your  families !  and  may  you  fee 
in  your  old  age  your  children  and  your  grand- 
children blefled  with  the  continuance,  and,  if  pof* 
fible,  theincreafe  of  this  mutual  affe&ion! 

As  for  yourfelves,  I  am  fure  you  are  all  pof. 
fefled  of  the  beft  qualification  for  the  happinefs 
bf  friendfhip.    With  the  fincereft  joy  let  me  add ^ 

that  it  is, GOODNESS. 

In  the  conduft  of  your  own  lives,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  your  children,  I  am  fure  none  of  you 
will  ever  forget,  that  friendfhip  and  learning  arc 
two  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  virtue.    You  will 

♦  Inbac  finquitL^liusJ  mibi  ie  republiea  comfen/ms^  im  Bic 
rerum  frsvatarum  confiliupt  ;  ineJtdem  requUs  plena  MeSati^^ 
nit  fuiu  NuHquam  illum^  ne  minima  quiaem  re  offeodi, 
auod  quidem  fenferim  /  nihil  audinji  ex  eo  tffe^  quod  m^Bem* 
Una  domus  erut^  idem  'viSus^  ifque  communis  :  nequef^hm  mi* 
litiAf  fed  etiam  peregrinationei y  mfticntione/qtte  comaumes* 
flam  quid  ego  defludiis  dicam^  cognojcendi  Jemper  mliqnid^  eoA 
iijtendi  f  in  quilus^  rcmoti  eib  oculis  populr^  omme  otiofnm  tern* 
pm  coMtrinfimMi  f 

CiCBRO,  de  Axnicitia.  in  fine. 

remember 
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remember  alfo,   that  neither  true  learning,   nor 
true  friend  (hip,  can  ever  tvcnfubjtft  without  her* 

But  the  morning  is  far  fpent,  Ifyouplcafe^ 
we  will  take  a  turn  in  this  grove,  and  then  walk 
up  again  to  the  Belvedtre  quadrangle,  in  our  way 
home. 

I  HOPE,  my  dear  fellow -ftudents,  you  will,  with 
your  ufual  kindnefs,  pardon  all  faults  in  this  my 
very  Ihort  and  imperfeft  fketch  of  yEmilianus's 
charader.  I  have  the  more  reafon  to  make  this 
excufe,  as  his  charader  is,  according  to  the  ge* 
nerally  received  opinion,  full  of  the  higheft  excel- 
lence ;  animated  with  the  beauty  and  uiajefty  of 
virtue;  and,  as  it>were,  the  Belvedere  Apollo  of' 
the  rvman  hiftory. 

The  moft  fplendid  panegyric  on  his  memory 
might  be  compiled,  from  the  accumulated  autho- 
rities  and  teftimonies,  not  only  of  Scllufi  and  Pa-- 
terculus ;  but  alfo  of  thofe  much  greater  names, — 
Poly  bias  and  Tully. 

And  yet,  I  muft  own  my  fears,  that  thefe  en. 
comiums  are,  at  leaft  in  fome  refpeds,  exagge- 
rated,  Tully  in  particular  feems  to  have  been 
carried  much  too  far,  by  his  partial  love  and  ad* 
miration  of  xhis,  his  favourite  hero. 

♦  But 
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But  it  docs  not  at  all  become  perfons  of  my 
ignorance  and  weaknefs  of  judgment,  to  pretend 
to  criticife  fo  illuftrious  a  writer. 

It  is  on  all  hands  however  agreed,  that  ^mi- 
lianus  certainly  was  poffeffed  of  many  very  emi- 
nent virtues.     Let  us  duly  ftudy  and  imitate  ihcfc. 


The  company  now  dcfcended  through  the  long 
paffage  of  the  Conclave  into  the  great  Vatican 
piazza;  where  they  found  their  coach  waiting  for 
them : — ^perhaps  near  the  fpot  where  once  ftood 
the  pyramid  of  jEmilianus. 

In  their  way  home,  as  they  pafled  over  PorUc 
St.  Angela^  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen 
looked  out  of  the  coach-window  on  the  right; 
and  viewing  with  a  figh  the  ruins  of  the  adjoining 
Pons  Triumphalis^  thus  addrefled  himfelf  to  Crito^ 
who  fat  oppofite  to  him. 

I  COULD  not  help  obferving,  dear  fir,  that  in 
your  lefture  on  Scipio  JE^milianus^  as  on  the  one 
hand  you  were  cautious  of  reciting  the  extravagant 
encomiums,  which  are  heaped  on  his  memory  by 
fome  of  the  ancients;  fo,  on  the  other,  you  were 

totally 
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totally  filent  as  to  the  objeftions  made  to  his  cha- 
rafter, — how  truly  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge, — 
by  fome  modern  writers. 

Indeed  the  general  kind  intent  of  your  prefent 
courfe  of  leftures  feems,  to  make  it  highly  proper 
for  us  to  confider  thefe  r&man  heroes,  fo  far  as 
truth  will  allow,  in  the  moft  amiable  light ;  to  be 
filent  as  to  their  fuppofed  defefts;  and  to  do  as 
ample  juftice  as  may  be  to  all  their  real  virtues. 
Such  was  the  conduft  of  your  beloved  favourite, 
the  very  learned  and  moft  amiable  Mr.  Rollin  ; 
whofe  writings  have  been  fo  highly  beneficial  to 
the  youth  of  chrijlendom ;  and  who,  for  that 
noble  purpofe,  has  always  wifely  defcribed  this 
and  the  other  famed  virtuous  charafters  of  ancient 
times,  in  the  moft  candid  and  favourable  manner. 
Yet,  furely,  Scipio  jEmilianus  had  not  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  being,  in  all  parts  of  his  life,  equally 
glorious. 

Unhappy  Numantia! — Perhaps  it  was  over 
this,  now  ruined,  Ponte  Trionfalc^  that  Scipio 
pafled  in  triumph,  on  ih^t  far  from  glorious  occa- 
fion.  How  much  more  honourable  would  it  have 
been  for  him,  had  he  trodden  in  the  generous 
footfteps  of  your  juftly  admired  Nafica;  had  he 
endeavoured  to  favc  that  brave  nation !— ^,  ipfc 

vir 
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vir  fQrtiJJimm^  viros  ejufdcm  indolis^  laudifqtu 
conftrvaffct  /• 

If  the  roman  government  had  then  been  gene- 
rous  enough  to  feel  any  reverence  for  bravery  and 
merit  in  an  enemy;  if  they  had  preferved  any 
memory  of  their  own  ancient  charafter, — the 
greatnefs  of  which  was  founded  in  juftice  and 
mercy; — if  Uiey  had  retained  any  regard  for  folemn 
treaties^  or  even  for  common  honefty  and  grati* 
tude ;  if,  in  fiiort,  any  of  thefe  condderations  had 
held  it's  due  influence  on  fheir  minds  ;  certainly^ 
Hon  deUnda  ejfct  Numaniia. 

On  our  fetting  out  from  England^  you  may 
remember  we  had  fome  thoughts  of  making  our 
route  hither,  not  by  France  or  Germany^  as  both 
of  thofe  paflages  to  Italy  feemed  to  be  (hut  up  by 
the  war ;  but  by  Lijbon^  or  Oporto^  through  Spain 
to  Barcelona  ;  where  we  intended  to  reimbark  for 
Leghorn. 

In  the  portuguefe  part  of  that  journey,  I  flat- 
tered myfelf,  as  I  had  then  been  juft  reading  the 
fecond  part  of  Mr.  Hookers  Roman  Hiftory, — that 
perhaps  1  might  have  the  pleafure  of  paffing  by 
the  place  of  the  tomb  of  Viriaius.  In  travelling 
through  Old  Cajlile^  I  certainly  intended  to  have 
vifited  the  fpot  where  Numantia  flood,    even 

though 
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though  it  had  lain  a  hundred  miles  out  of  the 
road*. 


It  would  have  increafed  my  rapture  on  that 
occafion,  if  I  could  have  carried  with  me  thither 
any  fenfible  fpanijh  book,  defcriptive  of  the  an- 
cient ftate  of  the  place,  and  fpeaking  of  the  hcro- 
ifm  of  it's  ancient  inhabitants  with  a  due  patriotic 
ardour. 

Certainly,  on  that  fpot,  I  otight  to  have 
thought  of  the  heroes  of  Spain  alone.  ^In  all  the 
roman  armies,  which  were  engaged  in  the  long 
and  heavy  war  of  Numantia^  hardly  any  perfon^ 
of  the  fuperiour  officers  at  leaft,  feems  to  have  de- 
ferved  that  name*  If  any,  it  was  Mancinus.  His 
voluntary  dedition  of  himfelf — ^to  adopt  the  latin 
vord— was  far  more  truly  glorious^—than  the 
triumph  of  Scipio. 

• 

The numantine campaign,  replied  Crito^  feemi 
indeed  to  be  that  part  of  Scipio's  hiftpry,  which 
is  moft  barren  of  true  praife.  But  barren  as  it  is, 
fome  ufeful  things  may  be  gathered  from  it. 

I F  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  roman  camp,  we 
(hall  find  Scipio  bufy,  in  introducing  a  very  iaudi- 

*  Nnmantia  was  fituate  fome  &w  miles  diftant  from  the 
city  of  S^rie^  in  OldCaftiU.    DiffJonnaireHtftorique. 

able 
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able  reformation  of  that  degenerate  and  corrupted 
army.  We  fhall  find  him,  by  the  ftri£lnefs  of  his 
difcipline,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own  example, 
extirpating  many  vices  there: — firft,  intempe- 
rance, that  general  root  of  all  evil;  then  floth; 
then  fear. 

These  things  certainly  deferve  our  notice  and 
veneration,  although  the  hiftory  of  the  numan" 
tint  war  in  general,  fo  far,  I  mean,  as  it  refpeft* 
the  condu£l  of  the  roman  government^  is  very 
ihocking  and  infernal.  It's  horrid  guilt  i$  indeed 
one  of  the  blackeil  (tains  upon  the  roman  annals. 

Yet  let  us  candidly  remember,  that-  Scipio 
moil  unwillingly  accepted  the  confulihip^  and 
confequent  command,  in  the  latter  end  of  that 
war.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him,  if  in 
his  fenatorial  capacity  he  had  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence to  prevent  it  :-r-if  he  had,  though  with  what- 
ever difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  proud  roman 
government  to  confirm  Mancinus's  treaty. 

But,  though  he  were  utterly  unable  to  prevail, 
in  the  caufeof  juftice,  yet,  let  us  not  pretend  to 
palliate.  He  ought  never  to  have  made  himfelf 
an  inftrunient  of  the  wickednefs  of  fuch  a  go- 
vernment. He  ought  to  have  faved  Numantia 
from  ruin,  juft  as  his  father  alfo  fhould  have  faved 
£pirus.  NUMAN^ 
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NUMANTIA^  and  Carthage  were  indeed  the 
principal  confiderations,  that  checked  me  from 
tranfcribing  thofe  exceffive  panegyrics,  with 
which  the  ancient  writers  have  rather  loaded  than 
honoured  the  memof  y  of  jEmilianus.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations, however,  weighty  as  they  are,  ought 
not  to  hinder  us  from  paying  a  due  refpeft  to 
whatever  was  truly  laudable  in  his  charaQer. 

We  arc  now,  my  dear  fellow-ftudents,  at  length 
arrived  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Part  of  our 
roman  ftudies.  In  thefe  laft  five  days  converfa. 
tions,  we  have  run  through  the  times,  to  which 
Polybius  limited  his  hiftory ;  beginning  at  the  firft, 
and  ending  at  the  laft  punic  war. 

The  Third  Part  of  our  roman  ftudies  will  com- 
prehend about  the  fame  fpace  of  time  with  the 
£|x(}>vX/«  of  Appian. 

But  before  we  begin  it,  I  muft  beg  to  be  al- 
lowed a  week  at  leaft,  for  the  difpofing  and  cor* 
rcCling  of  my  papers.  You  cannot,  in  the  mean 
while,  fail  to  find  fome  other  employment  of  your 
time,  much  more  amufing,  let  me  hope :  and 
probably  alfo,  much  more  inftruaive. 


ROMAN 
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Book  III. 

CHAPTER    L 
ELEVENTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION. 


HE  writs  for  the  eledion  of  the  prefent  par* 
liament^  which  is  the  twelfth  of  Great  Britain^ 
were  iflued  in  the  fummer  1761.  Near  twenty 
young  gentlemen,  who  have  now  feats  in  the 
houfeof  commons,  were  then  at  Rome^  or  in 
fome  neighbouring  parts  of  Italy.  M  oft  of  them 
were  on  this  occafion  called  home :  but  the  fet  of 
friendsj  whofe  converfations  are  now  relating, 
was  not  difturhed  by  this  avocation.  The  eldeft 
of  thefe  youths  had  his  feat  already  fecured;  and 
the  reft  of  the  company  were  heartily  glad,  that 
they  were  far  diftant  from  the  ftrife,  quarrels, 
and  many  other  difagreeable  circumftances,  which 
frequently  attend  country  eledions. 
Vot.  I.  K  k  The 
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The  gentlemen,  who  were  now  leaving  Rmtc^ 
pafTed  iheir  lail  evening  together  at  the  lodgings 
of  the  eldeft  of  thefe  three  friends.  At  fupper,. 
the  converfation  turned  on  parliamentary  affairs, 
and  continued  on  the  fame  topic  with  much 
earneftnefs  till  midnight;  when,  according  to  the 
Italian  cuftom  of  travelling,  the  poft-chaifes  came 
to  the  door.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
which  time  was  pafled  in  many  kind  and  friendly 
wiflies,  on  each  fide,  on  taking  leave,  the  travel- 
lers fet  out  to  Viterbo  in  their  way  to  London^  and 
the  other  gentlemen  retired  to  their  feveral  lodg" 
ings  to  bed. 


£Vd«  fl£V  tLKkOt 


But  fuch  was  not  the  cafe  with  him,  who  had 
entertained  the  company  this  evening.  Beiif 
accuftomed  to  great  moderation  in  his  diet,  and 
being  never  without  employment,  he,  like  Crit^ 
and  his  two  other  companions,  ufually  allowed 
only  fome  few  hours  of  the  four  and  twenty  for 
fleep:  But  to-night^  after  hU  Jirjl  Jlvfmber^  he 
rofe  again;  and  fitting  dowA  alone,  fpem  all  die 
reft  of  the  night  in  his  ftudies :  the  thne  of  hit 
ferving  the  public  in  a  fenatorial  capacity  no# 
^proaching;  and  the  converfation  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  having  filled  his  mind  with  much 

fglid- 


I 
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folicitudei    to   render  bimfelf  worthy  of   that 
ftatioEU 

He  was  the  Icfs  inclined  to  fleep  to-night,  as 
the  weather  was  remarkably  tempeituous:  a  very 
violent  fiorm  of  wind  riling  about  two  or  three 
hours  after  midnight,  thb  noife  and  roar  of  which 
were  muchincreafed  by  the  loud  claps  of  thunder 
that  accompanied  it« 

But  ev^n  fuch  a  hurricane  as  this  did  not  much 
intierrupt  his  attention.  It  had  broken  his  flum- 
bers  indeed,  but  was  not  able  to  check  or  con«- 
fufe  his  train  of  thinking.  For  as  his  political 
fiudies  were  not  of  a  fuperficial  or  Ihallow  kindt 
but^  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  required  much 
ftrength  of  judgment^  and  labour  of  reafoning; 
his  mind  was  confequently,  during  his  applica* 
tion,  neceflarily  rendered  almoft  as  infenfible  to 
outward  obje&s,  as  the  mind  of  a  philofopher  is^ 
while  following  a  long  procefs  of  calculation,  or 
mathematical  demonftration.  fiy  breakfaft-time 
however  he  grew  fatiated  with  ftudy^  and  was 
much  pleafed  to  fee  his  noble  friend,  with  Crito 
and  his  pupil^  en^er  the  room  to  drink  their  cho- 
<:olate  with  him. 

■ 

What  a  dreadful  night,    faid   Crito' s  pupil^ 

^  has  this  been  for  the  ftrvants  who  are  attending 

our  friends  to  Viterbot    But  they  have  good 

K  k  a  maftersi 
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matters,  who  will  take  care  of  their  health,  and 
amply  repay  all  their  fatigues. — We  ought  to  be 
glad,  for  their  fakes,  that  the  ftorm  has  not  bcctv 
attended  with  any  rain. 

The  ftorm  feems  to  be  abating,  replied  the 
young  nobleman:  but  the  wind  is  ftill  fo  high, 
that  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  defire  your  good  tutor 
to  refume  his  courfe  of  leftures  this  morning. 
Vifiting  antique  ruins  in  fuch  rough  weather  is  not 
pleafant,  or  perhaps  fafe.  Many  of  thofe  (battered 
buildings  are  daily  nodding,  and  announcing 
their  fall.  I  ftiould  not  be  furprized  to  hear,  that 
this  morning's  tempeft  had  carried  away  the  re- 
mains  of  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Mcdica^  or  brought  down  the  eaftern  end  of  the 
Colojfcum. 

I  HOPE,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, the  afternoon  will  be  calm  enough  for  the 
purpofe;  for~ turning  to  Crito — I  muft  ownmy- 
felf  very  defirous  of  attending  your  next  ledure^ 
as  you  have  now  brought  us  to  that  period  in  the 
roman  hiftory,  that  pioft  remarkable  period^  and 
as  it  were  grand  climaderic  of  it's  political  coofti- 
tution,  when  the  Gracchi — But  let  not  me  imper- 
tinently pretend  to  talk  on  a  fubjeft,  on  which 
I  ought  much  rather  to  be  liftening  to  your  in- 
iirudions. 

DiAa 


i 
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Dear  fir,  replied  Crito^  ha^  we  not  better 
totally  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  ftudy  for  to  day* 
Your  fervants,  who  are  gratefully  anxious  for 
everything  that  regards  youriiealth,  tell  me,  that 
you  have  been  ftudying  almoft  the  whole  night, 
Thi3  application  is  by  far  too  much.  Let  me 
perfuade  you  to  give  the  remainder  of  this  day  to 
anmfement. 

Chocolate  being  now  brought  into  the 
)room,  the  company  fat  down  to  breakfaft;  during 
which  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  could  not  forbear 
turning  the  converfation  to  the  *great  works  of 
public  utility,  which  might  be  expefted  from  the 
next  parliament. 

Thj5  firjl  work,  faid  Crit$*s  pupil,   in  which 

my  tutor  hopes  you  will  be  engaged  in  your  Jirjl 

ftjfion^    is  the  Jettlcment  of  a  general  peace;    a 

peace,   the  benefits  of  which  will  be  felt  round 

the  whole  world. 

Then, -^turning round  a  terreftrial  globe  which 
ftood  by  him  in  the  window,^-The  Weji-Indies^ 
2ind  North' AmeriQa ;  Europe;  zxvdi  Afia^  even  to 
it's  moft  eaftern  iflands;  continued  he,  are  all 
s^fflifted  by  thi^  war.  The  angel  of  the  fun, 
Hilton's  Uriels  muft  continually  be  viewing  fome 
part  of  the  havoq  and  mifery  occafioned  by  it. 
.      K  k  3  How 
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How  eameftly  muft  he  defire  to  be  freed  from  fo 
liatefui  an  obje£t. 

As  foon  as  the  falutary  work  of  a  general  peace 
is  completed,  faid  the  young  nobleman^  addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  the  elder  of  his  young  friendsi 
perhaps  there  will  be  wanted  a/<rco«rf  work,  of  a 
Jimilar  nature.  I  know  nothing  myfelf  of  poli- 
tics; but  I  think  I  have  heard  you  obfervc,  dial 
a  war  with  foreign  ftates  is  generally  followed  by 
inteftine  diviiions  in  our  own.  If  fuch  fliould 
be  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain^  1  hope  you  will 
have  the  happinefs  and  honour  of  contributing  to' 
OUT  internal  pacificatiomKo* 

Ind££d,  faidCnV(?,  however  feldom  my  atten- 
tion is  given  to  date  affairs,  yet  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Great  Britain  this  morning,  while  I 
Vas  copying  fome  lines  from  the  beginning  of 
Frein/hemius's  58th  book.  HaSenus  egregiam 
romanos  rei  formam,^  ingentium  bellorum  latos 
femper  exitus^  raras  intered  clades^  raraarmonm 
"dciccora^  Jed  mclioribusjlatim  corrcUa  confiliis 

^  Hon.  lU  N.  ^ 

fati/fui 
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fatifqut  enarravimus.  Nunc  interncr  feditiones^ 
vrtcc  a  Gracchoj  graves  atquc  plencs ,  difcriminu. 
The  firft  part  of  this  paragraph  I  thought  rather 
too  clofely  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  prefent  war:- 
may  the  latter  part  of  it  be  found  inapplicable  19 
kny  enfuing  tranfadions  in  parliament. 

Intestine  divifions,  replied  the  elded  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  are,  I  believe,  very  irkfome 
kinds  of  buGnefs  to  members  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  houfe.  But  if  we  confider  fuch  diflen- 
tiOns,  as  to  their  bad  effe£is  without  doors^  we 
(hall  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfa6iion  to  find  them  not 
fo  difmal  as  the  mifery,  rage,  and  horrour  of  the 
war.  May  our  firft  feffion  be  fuch  as  your  pupil 
kindly  wifhes  it;  and  if  the  two  or  three  follow- 
ing feffions  fhould  happen  to  be  too  much  taken 
up  with  party-ftruggles,  yet  we  may  comfort  our- 
felves  with  the  refleftion,  that  thefe  ftruggles  are 
generally  guiltlefs  of  blood,  and,  if  government 
be  properly  patient  and  prudent,  are  likely  to 
abate  foon,  and  vanifh  away.  In  the  mean  time 
works  of  great  public  utility  may  be  planned  and 
prepared,  ready  to  be  brought  on  the  carpet 
during  the  laft  two  or  three  feflions,  if  not  fooner. 
—But  let  us  not  talk  any  longer  of  politics.  If 
we  be  to  give  this  morning  to  amufemejit^  in 
what  manner  fhall  you  choofe  to  pafs  it  ? 

Kk4  Thi 
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The  converfation  now  went  off  to  other  fub* 
je£ls.  After  fome  time  the  company  rofe,  and 
feparated.  Crito  walked  to  the  Vatican  libraiy, 
on  the  bufinefs  of  the  greek  manufcript;  and  the 
three  young  gentlemen  drefled,  and  made  a  morn- 
ing-vifit  to  fome  of  the  roman  nobility  with  whom 
they  were  acquainted. 


Th  £  company  dined  together  to-day  as  ufuaL 
While  at  table,  the  young  nobleman  happening 
to  exprefs  a  defire  of  examining  part  of  the  arcfai- 
tefture  of  Porta  Pia^  his  friends  readily  agreed 
to  attend  him  thither,  as  foon  as  his  fervants  could 
have  (inifhed  their  dinner,  and  his  coachman  har* 
neffed  the  horfes, 

PORTA  Pia  is  one  of  the  gates  o^  Rome;  the 
inner  part  of  which  was  built  from  a  defign  of 
Michael  Angela^  but  was  never  completed.  It 
ftands  near  the  fpot  of  the  ancient  Porta  Nomm- 
tana. 

After  the  young  nobleman  had  fatisfied 
his  curiofity  at  that  place,  Crito's  pupil  pro- 
pofed  taking  a  fliort  airing  in  the  adjoining  Cam- 
fagna. 

About 
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About  two  miles  diftant  from  the  Por/tf  ;/^i^r^ 
the  river  Anio  pafles  under  a  bridge  caUdifTPon/e 
alia  Mtntana;  z,  corruption  of  the  worcis  Pons 
Nomentanus. 

Fronting  the  further  end  of  this  bridge  is  a 
round  hillock,  very  famous  in  hiftory.  It  is  the 
Mons  facer. 

At  this  place  the  coach  arrived  about  three 
and  twenty  o'clock*.  The  gentlemen  alighted  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  clambering  up  the 
hillock,  fat  down  on  the  grafs. 

They  furveyed  with  pleafure  the  landfkip  be- 
fore them,  overfpread  with  a  fingular  calmnefs 
and  tranquillity.  For  the  ftorm  had  quite  fub- 
fided.  Not  even  a  breeze  was  now  ftirring.  The 
fields  and  meadows  were  all  in  the  deepeft  ftilU 
nefs,  except  only  wbeii  the  filence  was  interrupted 
by  the  lowings  of  fome  of  the  white  oxen,  which 
were  feeding  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
river  itfelf  was  fmooth  as  glafs,  and  exadly  an« 
fwered  to  it's  ancient  defcription; 

Ad  geniiorerfi  Anio  labensjinenfurmure  Tihrim* 

Th  e  ferenity  of  this  evening,  faid  Crito's  pupil, 
what  a  beauty  does  it  add  to  every  objeft !     The 

•  Our/w  in  the  afternoon. 
^  profpeft 
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profpeft  at  another  time  would  not  perhaps  ap* 
t>ear  beautiful  in  any  remarkable  degree ;  but  in 
this  pleafant  hour  does  it  not  recall  to  your  me- 
mory the  idea  of  thofe  charming  meadows,  which 
we  faw  fome  months  pad,  near  the  fources  and 
ancient  temple  of  Clitumnus?  This  landflcip 
feems  alfo^  as  combined  with  it's  prefent  ftiilnefsy 
to  refemble  in  fome  degree  that  quiet  and  peace- 
able fcenc  of  the  rural  retreats  of  the  nymph 
Egeriay  which  you,  my  noble  friend,  adouVjed 
this  morning  in  the  Colonna  gallery,  as  defcribed 
by  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorrain* 

My  dear  pupil,  (ziACritOi  tranquillity  and 
peace  hare  on  every  thing  the  fame  blefled  effed; 
on  the  face  of  nature  both  by  fea  and  land  >  od 
the  human  countenance  and  mind;  on  all  the 
fceaes  of  domeftic  life;  on  all  public  affairs* 

May  we  not  confider,  dear  fir,  (m  faying  this 
he  turned  to  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen} 
the  prefent  delightful  calm,  which  has  fucceeded 
to  fo  rough  a  ftorm,  as  a  kind  of  emblem  of  that 
public  tranquillity  and  concord,  which,  after 
much  civil  diflenfion,  your  Mtntnius  AgrippOf 
the  PEACE-MAKER*,  was  fo  happy  as  to  nego- 
tiate  and  fettle  on  this  vcryfpot  oj  this  truly  Jacrti 
mount. 

•  Sec  book  u  p,  70. 

HENENIUS'S 
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MENENIUS'S  fpeech  on  that  occafion  feems 
jtotally  different  from  the  orations,  ivith  which  the 
roman  hiftory  is  in  other  parts  adorned.  It*s  ftyle 
is  furprifingly  orientaL  How  to.  account  for 
this,  I  cannot  tell. — But  let  us  not  think  of  the 
fpe^chy  which,  of  whatever  kind  it  was,  feems 
well  adapted  to  the  time  and  audience :  let  us  fix 
our  attention  on  it's  defign  and  effed. 

May  it  be  your  glory,  my  dear  patriotic 
friend,  in  the  progrefs  of  your  parliamentary  life, 
to  imitate  fuch  an  example  of  true  fenatorial  wif- 
dom :  I  mean,  if  you  (hould  ever  live  to  fee  fuch 
unhappy  times.  According  to  the  kind  wifhes 
which  your  two  worthy  friends  breathed  from 
their  hearts  this  morning,  may  you  be  always  the 
ready  inftrument  of  Providence  for  healing  party- 
divifions,  and  for  preferving  the  internal  bar* 
mony,  as  well  as  external  peace  of  your  country* 

If  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  fome 
drvifions  are  neceffary  to  fupport  freedom.  If 
this  maxim  be  true,  which  I  muft  own  I  very 
much  doubt,  parties  muft  exift  in  Britain^  as  in 
aU  other  countries  of  liberty;  yet,  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  furely  one  of  the  nobleft  cares  of 
political  wifdom,  to  prevent  fuch  diffcnfions  from 
ever  becoming  cxcejjivc. 

But 
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But  let  me  not  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  pretend  to 
play  the  politician.  The  profeffion,  oiF  which  I 
am  a  very  unworthy  member,  demands  another 
ftyle.  As  chriftians,  it  is  our  daily  duty  to  take 
all  opportunities  of  abating  the  rancour  of  fadion; 
to  labour  for  peace,  according  to  our  power;  and 
at  lead  to  preferve  undiminiflied  in  our  own 
breafts  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  charity. 

It  may  be  very  conducive  to  this  laft  good 
purpofe,  if  we  take  care  duly  to  reverence  and 
love  the  good  men  of  all  parties. 

In  the  laft  article  of  this  your  kind  advice, 
replied  the  worthy  young  man,  I  have  been 
already  inftruSed  in  fome  meafure  by  your  pupil. 
When  we  ftudied  the  englijh  hiftory  together  at 
home,  it  was  always  the  objed  of  his  generous 
and  impartial  mind  to  confider  the  great  charac- 
ters  of  every  party,  and  to  examine  not  fo  much 
the  imperfedions  as  virtues  in  each.  When  with 
due  reverence  I  opened  the  fplendid  pages  of 
the  life  of  Hampden^  he  liftened  to  me  with  the 
greaieft  candour;  but  immediately  afterwards  de- 
fired  me  to  turn  to  Lord  Falkland's  amiable  cha- 
raderin  Clarendon.  Laft  week  too,  when  we  re- 
ceived the  parcel  of  new  pamphlets  from  London^ 
he  Ihowed  me  with  particular  pleafqre  both  thofe 
charaders  as  they  appear  together  in  the  firft  pages 
ofthclatcly-publiihed  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead." 

But 
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But  why  do  we  fufpend  our  roman  ftudies? 
With  the  fame  generous  and  impartial  fpirit  let 
Vs  confider  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Rome.  Some 
few  days  ago  we  endeavoured  to  pay  due  honours 
to  the  memory  of  Scipio  Africanus  Minor:  This 
evening,  feated  as  we  are  at  prefent  on  this  kill  of 
€oncord^  let  us  with  due  refpe6l  recollefi  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Gracchi. 

I  AM  always  at  your  command,  replied  Criio  ; 
but,  if  you  have  really  no  objeftion  to  employ 
half  an  hour  at  prefent  in  the  confideration  of 
thofe  charafters,  had  we  not  better  walk  down  to 
the  other  Ade  of  this  hillock,  as  we  fhall  thus  be 
more  out  of  fight  of  the  travellers  on  the  road  ? 

In  how  pleafing  a  manner,  faid  Crito^s  pupil  to 
the  company,  as  they  were  walking  down  the  liil- 
lock,  does  Virgil  reprefent  the  Gracchi  in  the 
Elyjian  fields,  clofely  accompanying  the  great 
Ihades  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Catos  ? 

Quis  tc  magneCato^  taciturn^  aut  U  Cojfe  rdinquai  f 
QuisGracchi  gtnus?  autgtminos^  duofulminabdli^ 
Scipiddas^  ? 

If  I  remember  right,  Voltaire^  inhi^  Hcnriade^ 
—-part  of  which  we  read  together,    with  great 

pleafurei 
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pleafure,  one  aftenioon  in  the  park  of  VinccnneSf 
near  Faris^ — in  his  defcription  of  Elyjium^  jcinj 
together  all  the  heroes  of  bis  nation  in  the  Jamt 
manner. 

Lrs  plus  grands  ennemis^  les  plusjiers  advtrfaires^ 
Rr^Kis  dd%5  CCS  lieujtj  ne font  plus  jut  des  Jrcrcs\ 

You  may  recolleft  in  the  tnglijh  hiftory,  an- 
fvered  Crito^  a  thought  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
■luch  more  exalted.  I  mean  part  of  that  fpeech 
.  of  fir  Thomas  More^  viih  which,  on  receiving 
ientence  of  death,  he  bade  farewel  to  the  lords 
nho  had  condemned  himt.  But  let  us  Ct  down 
in  this  retired  place,  and  confine  ouifeives  to 
our  claiEcal  ftudies. 

In  nhat  manner,  dear  fir,  continued  CriUf^ 
after  feme  (hort  paufe,  addreffing  himfelf  to  die 
cideft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  Ihall  I  endea- 
vour to  fpeak  on  the  hiftory  of  the  Gracchi? 
This  fubjcd  is  in  fome  of  it's  parts  fo  deeply  po- 
liiical,  as  to  feem  by  no  means  a  proper  topic  for 
a  clergy-man:  on  thofe  parts  I  muft  therefore  be 
lilcnt*     In  difcourfing  eTen  on  it's  other  circum* 

•  Hrwi^Jr^  livre  vii.  Tcr,  150. 

t  Sir  Ttsmas  M»re  at  that  time  cxprefled  his  hope^ 
^  that  he  fiiould  meet  them  all,  and  be  made  happy  with 
them  for  ever,  in  thofe  man  Rons  of  perpetual  peace  and 
joy,  where  St.  P«s/  and  St.  Stefhem^  though  in  this  world 
one  was  the  perfecutor  of  the  other,  even  unto  death,  aro 
now  joined  together  in  love  and  frkndfliip  to  all  eternity/' 

Stances, 
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fiances,  I  am  apprehenfive  that  I  (hall  fall  into  a 
^yle  unfuitable  to  me;  for  I  muft  own,  that  in 
drawing  up  this  paper  I  have  more  frequently 
confidered  what  ^ot^r  thoughts  would  probably  be 
on  the  fubje£l,  than  what  ought  to  be  my  own; 
if  indeed  I  ought  to  have  any  at  all  on  fucha 
topic. 

Perhaps  the  moft  agreeable  method^  whicH 
you  can  take,  for  confidering  the  chara&ers  of  the 
GracchiyViiW  be  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  their 
favourite  objed,  the  houfe  of  commons;  and  to 
pleafe  yourfelf  with  imagining  fome  of  your 
young  friends,  now  on  the  road  to  Viterbo^  to  be 
making  their  •^rft  a;itrance  into  that  aflembly* 
with  the  fame  qualifications^  and  the  fame  difpo^ 
fitions,  with  which  thefe  young  romansjirjl  en* 
ierei  the  comitia  and  fenate. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  any  young 
patriot^  beginning  their  legiflative  labours  vith 
greater  or  nobler  iiopes. 

GRACCHI, 

JL  HE  Gracchi  were  defcended  from  fome  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  families  in  their  country ; 
they  were  grandfons  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major^ 
and  fons  of  that  Gracchuf^  who^  though  at  the 

very 
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\trf  head  of  the  roman  ftate,  was  far  more  en- 
nobled by  his  virtues,  than  by  any  of  his  high 
offices  and  public  honours. 

i» 
The  Gracchi  bore  a  ftrong  fraternal  Tefem- 
blance  to  each  other,  in  their  private  life,  as  well 
as  in  their  military  and  political  a&ions.  Let 
me  obferve  however,  that  in  all  thefe  refpefts 
the  elder  is  efteemed  to  have  been  fuperiour  to 
the  younger. 

TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS  was  naturally  en- 
dowed with  a  great  genius,  and  an  excellenl 
heart.  Thefe  two  ineftimable  qualifications  were 
improved  and  increafed  by  an  education,  which  U 
celebrated  in  hiliory  as  fingularly  good. 

In  his  private  charader  he  was  remarkable  for 
tarly  virtue;  particularly  for  temperance,  bra- 
very, liberality,  and  greatnefs  of  mind.  It  \% 
faid,  that,  though  at  that  period  the  young,  nobili* 
ty  of  his  country  were  in  general  perfons  of  good 
and  high  charaders,  yet  Tiberius  Gracchus  ihowed 
a  genius /or  true  virtue  far  beyond  all  others  of 
his  time  of  life. 

As  to  the  military  chara£ter,  a  profeffion  which 
always  made  a  confiderable  part  of  the  life  of 
the  young  roman  nobility,   as  at  prefent  of  ^ 

Jrench^ 
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Jrench^  he  was  in  this  alfo  vCry  eminent.  He 
had  the  happinefs  to  ferve  in  Africa  under  his 
brother-in-law  Scipio  Afrieanus  Minor.  He  took 
that  opportunity  of  diligently  ftudying  the  noble 
example  of  his  glorious  commander ;  and  by  this 
iludy  was  excited  to  an  ardent  emulation  of  his 
virtues,  and  imitation  of  his  adionsp  By  thefe 
means  he  in  a  ihort  time  excelled  all  the  other 
young  officers,  as  much  in  the  regularity  of  his 
behaviour,  as  in  the  heroic  degree  of  his  courage. 
In  the  ftorming  of  Carthage^  Tiberius  Gracchus 
was  the  firft  who  fcaled  the  walls. 

During  his  following  campaigns  in  Spain  he 
ftill  enjoyed  the  fame  ample  reputation  both  for 
valour  and  wifdom :  and  this  his  high  charader 
was  ftill  more  exalted  by  the  particular  refped  and 
veneration,  which  he  Ihowed  to  his  commander 
MancinuSj  though  the  moft  unfortunate*  perhaps 
of  all  the  roman  generals.  Let  me  venture  to 
bbferve,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  a  con- 
fiderable  addition  to  the  military  glory  of  Grac' 
chusj  had  he  imitated  the  noble  behaviour  of 
MancinuSj  in  voluntarily  furrendering  himfelf  to 
the  numaniints.  Mancinus  and  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus might  then  have  been  regarded  as  a  pair  of 
heroes  worthy  to  be  paralleled  with  the  ancient 
Pojlhumii  ♦  and  Veturii. 

'  ♦  5cc  book  i.  p,  133. 

TVoL.  I.  Li  But 
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But  the  parts  of  his  charafler,  which  certainly 
Will  d!i;aw  your  attention  i^  the  (Irongeft  mannefi 
dire  his  qualifications  for  the  ftoftfio^  of  Ugi/la- 
iutc :  that  exalted  profeflioi^  whidi  was  the^gloiy 
of  the  toman^  a^  it  is  at  prefer  of  the  tnglijh  geotry. 

1.  Eloquence,    t.  Inle^Yity^    3.  Pitied  Wifitmr, 

It  feems  umverfallyagreed^  that  Tihirius  Grac- 
chus was  inoft  eminently  endowed  with  thefe  no- 
ble qualiBcatiohs  when  he  Jirji  entered  on  his  le- 
giflative  life.  Viid  innoctMiJfmus^  ingtfdoJloTtn* 
tijfimus^  fropojito  fanBiJfimus ;  tarUus  dcnique 
adornatus  virirUibws^  qiutntas  ftrfe&a  &  tkUurn  & 
indujlrid  m&rtalis  conditio  r^ipit.  If  ibdc  ex- 
preflions  of  Velleius  Pattrcuhs  feem  too  much  ia 
the  ftyle  t)f  extravagant  panegytic^  let  us  recol* 
kft  the  teftimoiny  Which  Tully^  though  of  the  o^ 
pofite  party  toGracchus^  bears  in  his  favour* 

TIBERIUS  GRACCmiS,  qudgravitaUvirt 
]jud  tloquenUA  !  qua  dtgnitaU  !  nihii  ^  a^  p0tris% 
4viquc^  prtrjittbili^  injignipte  virUUt^  fprwitrquom 
quod  afcnatu  dtfciirerat^  dcfitt^iffciK 

1^  On  his  (Otatoriaal  qiffdifioitioiiB  it  will  be 
^cdlefs  f(^  me  to  pretend  to  enlarge;  as  I  am 

•  Orat.  df  Hutv/f.  Jte/f. 

vtxf 
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▼ciy  fure,  that  ypu^  dear  fir,  remember  much 
better  than  myfelf  the  very  high  degree  of  admira- 
tion, with  which  all  the  ancient  writers  fpeak  of 
the  eloquence  of  both  thefe  illuftrious  brothers* 
and  idiQ  particular  defcription  of  each,  whicb 
Tully  frequently  gives  in  feveral  parts  of  his  rhe- 
torical works. 

M.  But  if  in  the  affemblits  of  the  raman  legif- 
lature  the  Gracchi  could  by  fuch  eloquence  fp 
richly  difplay  the  talents  of  their  great  minds  • 
their  good  hearts  alfo,  particularly  that  of  the 
ftlder,  difclofed  there  a  treafure  far  more  noble^ 
How  exemplary  was  their  uprighinefs^  their  cen-^ 
$$mpt  of  riches^  their  fortitude^  and  aSivity  ia 
promoting  whatever  they  thought  ufeful,  juft,  or 
lionoiirable  for  their  country?  Permit  me  on  this 
occafioa  to  join  my  wiflies  to  thofe  of  my  good 
pupil,  that  two  perfQns  of  this  company  may,  in 
i^  auguft  aflembUes  of  the  hritijk  legiflature, 
appear  in  f<^e  refpefls  like  thefe  patriot  rowan 
birothars;  free  indeed  from  their  defefis,  but 
ftioing  in  all  Aeir  abilities  and  real  virtues. 

^.  Ls!?  m£  )iafttA  to  tHeir  third  qualification, 
1  mean,  foHtieal  wifdom.  I  confefs  myfblf  by 
lie  means  a  proper  judge  of  thi6  in  geneil^l :  yet 
there  is  one  part  of  it,  which  i^  intelligibie  to 
pcrfons  of  the  mcajieft  capacity,  and  deferves 
L 1  a  great 
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great  commendation  from  perfons  of  every  pro- 
feflion, 

INmultiludine  populi  dignitas  rcgh^  &  inpau- 
citaie  pubis  ignominia  principii^.  The  principal 
objed  of  Tiberius's  politics  was  populaiion:  If 
his  plan  had  been  executed,  he  would  have  been, 
as  Appian  fays,  Kn^c  s  p^i^cc  voAcm;,  »$£  fvO^ycvs;, 

If   I  be  not  miftaken,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  that  great  defign  of  Tibtrius 
Gracchus  is  faid  to  have  firft  arifen  in  his  mindy 
when  being  on  a  journey  through  fome  parts  of 
Iialy<j    he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  deibladon 
of  the  country.    Our  friends,  who  are  now  on  the 
road  to  Viterbo^  have  had  thtfamc  difmal  fpe&a- 
cle  all  this  day.     May  they  long  remember  it! — 
May  the  fad  idea  of  a  depopulated  country  dwell 
on  their  minds  when  feated  in  parliament ! — ^May 
it  lead  them  to  a  fyflem  of  politics  produdivc  of 
the  opp6(ite  bleffings ! — ^But,  let  me  not  interrupt 
you.     I  am  by  DO  means  capable  of  talking  00 
this  fubjeQ,  or  indeed  on  any  other  political 
queilion.    The  firft  years  of  my  parliamentary 
life  will,  I  hope,  be  pafled  by  me  in  a$  decp^ 
filence,  as  the  novitiate  of  a  pythagorean  or  cif* 
fcrcian.     Pniy  proceed. 
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Indeed,  dear  fir,  replied  Crito^  I  know  not 
how  to  proceed,  or  what  to  fay  on  the  following 
adions  of  the  Gracchi.  The  beft  judges  in  poli- 
tics feem  to  be  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this 
fubjed.  However,  the  candid  fentiment  of  Plu- 
tarch^ who  lived  a  long  time  after  the  republic 
and  all  it's  parties  were  no  more,  particularly  de* 
ferves  your  attention.  It  feems  impartial,  and, 
to  me  at  leaft,  fatisfafiory.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  however  juft,  great,  and  glorious,  the  poli- 
tical defigns  of  the  Gracchi  were  at  firjl ;  yet  by 
the  violence  of  their  contention  on  thofe  fubje£ls, 
they  were  worked  up  to  a  heat  of  temper,  which 
was  not  their  ufual  happy  difpofition ;  and  were 
hurried  into  fuch  anions,  and  fuch  extreines  of 
government,  as  were  really  inexcufable. 

This  on  the  whole  feems  to  have  been  the 
truth  of  the  cafe :  and  with  this  reflexion  of  Plu- 
tarch we  may  very  properly  conclude  our  prefent 
converfation  on  this  fubjetl'.  Yet,  whatever  were 
the  defefls  of  the  Gracchi^  let  us  not  forget  their 
great  virtues;  or  clofe  our  ftudy  of  their  hiftory 
without  exprcffing  fome  due  concern  at  the  un- 
happy cataftrophe  of  all  their  labours. 

Permit  me  to  plan  oiit  your  ftudy  for  to- 
morrow morning.     If  you  pleafe  we  will  firft  ga 
to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  fome  of  the  retired  apart- 
Ll  3  ments 
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mctits  over  the  portiGOs,  KdAFrtinJhemitU*s  or 
Plutarch's  defcription  of  the  deaih  of  Tiberius 
Gracclms.  You  have  already  perufed  the  hiftory 
of  fome  of  his  father's  good  adions  in  that  faiae 
placfe*. 

Thence  we  will  proceed  to  the  AviiUine 
bill ;  ph  your  approach  to  which  your  heart  will 
beat  with  rapture  in  the  recoUeftion,  thkt  the  iem^ 
pie  of  Liberty  \^ — ^which  was  built,  if  I  be  not 
inillaken,  by  the  father  of  the  Gracchi^ — ^ftood 
on  that  mount.  We  will  go  into  the  PrioraU 
garden  there,  and  thence  look  down  on  the 
remains  of  the  Sublician  bridge.  Perhaps  aUb 
our  noble  young  friend  may  be  inclined  to  take  a 
ftetch  of  the  profpeft  of  the  rifing  grounds  on  lie 
other  fide  of  the  Tiber.  We  will  afterwards  re- 
tire to  one  of  the  arbours  in  that  garden,  and  read 
P/t^arc^'5  moving  defcription  of  the  death  of 
Cdius. 

Will  not  a  tear  or  two  drop  on  the  page? 

Permit  me  to  read  to  you  at  prefent  one  of 
my  ihort  memorandum  papers.     It  contains  a 

♦  Sec  book  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  jftO. 

+  In  relation  to  this  celebrated  temple  of  liberty,  fee 
iil^y  lib.  24*  c.  16,  at  the  i>egmning  of  the  paragnph* 
$ee  alfo  Abbau  Fenuti*4  Diflertation  de  Dca  Liberiau. 

paragraph 
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paragraph  of  Frein/bemius ;  the  poetic  imagery 
in  the  conclufion  of  which  gave  my  pupil  much 
pleafure. 

•  Cracchorum  tlogium.     Ihmc  cwf^fum  ixiiuinfu$ 

vita:  nohile  par  fratrum  kahuit^  ft^9  quibus  na* 

tura  &  edncatio  ingenium  (^  alui  firacUraJimiliier 

icnfuierani,  eos  tiiam  g$rmanisy  ^ut  ita  dicam^  tafim 

ius/aiorum  indn^ria  damnavijfet.    Uierfue  infignis 

animoy  &  par  cuilibei  ducum  futurus ;  turn  abfii'^ 

ftentid  (3  facundid  inter  prcecipuos  fuit :  uterque 

amore  reipMiat^  quam,oppreJfd phhe  ingenudftn-^ 

Jim  robore  viroram  fithdvBo  labe/aSari  ptr  avari- 

Ham  principum  fenferant  arduum  opus ;  &  ad  ejt* 

trtmum  in/elifs  moliti^  quorum  cenfulere  commodis 

Jludutrant  eonm  metu  proditi^  kaudquaquam  dig- 

nam  fanBiJfimi  propojiti  mereedem  retulerunt.     Po- 

Jled  tametii  ut  vera  rerum  pretia  mortales  ferd  in^ 

iilligunt^  revixit  ipforvm  in  mentibus  civium  amor^ 

vt  4?  ejigies  haberent  in  propatulo^  &  primitias 

/ruHuum  locis,  ubi  interfefti  illi  fiierant,  libarent: 

fuibufdam  etiam  quotidiana  ibi  facra  faeientibus^ 

adoraniibufqu$  quaji  ad  pulvinaria  Deorum*. 

CRITO  now  folded  up  again  his  paper;  and 
fiftcr  fome  (hori  paufe,  Pardon  me,  faid  he,  my 
dear  patriotic  friend:   but,  furely,  internal  dif- 

•  Frtinfi.  lib.  61,  c.  36. 

jL  I  4  fenfions 
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fenfions  in  a  ftate  are  evils  much  more  formidable 
than  what  you  feemed  to  think  this  morning. 

It  is  true,  that  party-ftniggles  in  parliament 
have  not  of  late  terminated  in  civil  wars.  But 
this  has  not  always  been  the  cafe:  witnefs  the 
fields  of  Newberry  and  Chalgrave^  where  lord 
Falkland  and  your  Hampden  expired.  You  vifited 
both^  diofe  .fields  in  an  excurfion  from  Oxford. 
Confider  what  were  then  your  thoughts. 

Consider  alfo  the  hiftory  of  R&nte.  It's  par- 
ty-ftruggles  were  indeed  guiltlefs  of  murder,  till 
ihefe  times  of  the  G  racchi.  But  what  tragic  fcenei 
thcnenfued?  Refle£i  to-morrow  morning,  while 
you  are  looking  on  thofe  fpou  of  ground,  which 
drank  their  blood;  refleft,  that  it  was  civil  dif- 
cord  which  (hortened  the  lives  of  thefe  patriots, 
and,  what  you  will  think  far  more  dreadful,  black- 
ened their  memories. 

That  circumftance,  I  muft  own,  replied  die 
eldeft.of  the  young  gentlemen,  is  particulariy 
grievous.  A  patriot,  I  think,  ought  not  for  the 
fake  of  his  country  to.  be  too  fearful  of  civil  dif- 
fenfions;  malo periculofam libertatem^  qudmfuie* 
turn  fervitiumy  as  a  marechal  of  ^ipolijh  diet  no- 
bly obferved.  A  patriot  ought  to  be  Jlill  Ufs 
apprehenfive  of  ptrfonal  danger  in  fuch  diftrac* 

'tions* 
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tions.  But  calumny  who  can  bear  ?  Calumny'is  per- 
haps the  mod  bitter  and  poifonous  produdoE  civil 
difcord.  Envenomed  hinis^  ambiguous  imputations^ 
crimes  darkly  alleged^  but  void  0/  all  foundation  ; 
-^thefe  are  then  the  weapons  0/  the  abandoned^  bui 
cunning  defamer  ;  weapons,  far  more  Iharp  than 
the  foldier*s  bayonet,  or  executioner's  axe. 

It  has  always  appeared  very  unaccountable  to 
me,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  that  though  of  all  the 
heroes  Rome  ever  produced  none  was  more 
generous  and  humane  than  Caius  Gracchus^  and 
of  all  the  roman  matrons  nOne  more  refpe£lable 
than  his  mother  Cornelia;  yet  in  thofe  fadious 
times  Cornelia  was  defamed,  as  having  been  con- 
cerned  In  the  murder  of  her  illuftrious  fon-jn-law; 
and  it  was  hinted,  that  Caius  perhaps  was  one  of 
her  accomplices.  Such  is  often  the  diabolic  Ian* 
guage  of  fa£tion.  But  I  forget  that  I  am  inter, 
rupting  my  tutor's  le6iure. 

I  WAS  going,  replied  Critd^  to  defire  yoa  to 
refleft  on  the  public  misery  of  thofe  and  the  fol- 
lowing  times.  For,  after  all,  the  caufe  of  the 
public  demands  our  compaflion  much  moire  ftrong- 
ly  than  the  death  or  defamation  of  two  or  three 
great  men.  With  Tiberius  Gracchus  were  mur- 
dered three  hundred  roman  citizens :  with  Caiuf 
ten  times  that  number.  In  fome  few  years  after- 
wards 
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wards  began  the  flaughters  of  the  furious  Marius^ 
and  the  ftill  more  inhuman  havoc  and  carnage 
of  Sylla.  No  waters  of  the  Teveront^  or  of  the 
Tibtr^  will  ever  be  able  to  wafh  away  thofe  ftaint 
from  this  land. 


Th£  period,  from  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Grac* 
thus  to  the  final  extinftion  of  the  common- wealdi 
lat  die  battle  of  ASium^  was  about  on^  hundred 
years. 

How  great  a  part  of  that  century  was  filled 
with  civil  war!  civil  war,  more  than  once  ac- 
companied with  fuch  profcriptions  and  maflacresj 
as  rendered  it*s  ufual 

Grijly  terrours^  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deformi. 

But  let  us  not  inflid  unneceflary  pain  on  our 
minds,  by  the  anticipation  of  fuch  horrours.— 
They  will  be  the  difmal  fubjeds  of  our  medita- 
tations  during  the  following  week.  May  thefe 
meditations  have  their  due  ^  effe£i  on  all  our 
hearts!  . 

*  Te^vfrone  is  the  common  name  at  prefent  of  the  Jjui; 
on  the  banks  of  which  river  this  convcrfation  is  faid  t^ 
^ave  happened* 

i  MiMn.  book  ii» 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 
TWELFTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION. 


H  E  englijh  at  Romt  may  be  generally  con- 
fidered  as  confiding  of  two  diftin6i  clajfes^  each 
of  which  is  frequently  afliftant  to  th^  other; — the 
gentlemen  travellers,  and  the  refident  artifts. 

The  young  nobleman,  who  has  been  fo  fre* 
quently  mentioned  wi^th  honour  in  thefe  papers^ 
had  during  feveral  months  paft  received  great 
afliftance  and  inftru3ion  in  his  beloved  ftudies 
from  fome  of  thefe  artifts.  By  one  of  them  in 
particular  he  was  attended  almoft  every  afternoon^ 
in  examining  the  fculptures  and  paintings  in  the 
roman  palaces  and  villas.  He  was  fitting  at 
breakfaft  to-day  with  Crito  and  his  two*  other 
friends,  when  this  artift  waited  on  him  on  fome 
bufinefs  relative  to  his  profeflion.  Being  defired 
to  (it  down  to  breakfaft,  he  in  the  courfe  of  con* 
vcrfaiion  took  the  liberty,  with  a  kind  intention, 
to  mention  the  diftrefs  of  a  young  brother  painter, 
of  very  good  charader,  who  lately  arrived  from 

DMin% 
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Dublin^  was  in  a  very  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  19 
very  narrow  circumftances  ^ 

'  Far  from  komt^ — an  hdplefs  jlrangert 

The  young  nobleman  fecmed  to  take  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  this  affair.  He  talked  on  the 
fubjeft  for  fome  few  minutes  in  a  very  general 
manner;  obferving  however,  that  it  was  to  the 
honour  of  Ireland^  that  it  fent  more  ftudcnts^of 
the  fine  arts  to  Italy ^  than  either  Scotland  or  En^^ 
land.  The  converfation  then  went  off  to  other 
topics. 

As  foon  howeyer  as  breakfaft  was  ovtr^  and 
the  artift  had,  taken  his  leave,  this  truly  noble 
youth  took  Crito  afide;  and,  as  he  had  fome 
knowledge  of  the  yoiing  irijh  ftudent,  begged 
the  favour,  that  he  would  make  him  a  vifit  that 
morning,  and  with  all  fecrecy  and  politenefs  (true 
politenefs,  founded  on  benevolence  and  humility) 
convey  to  him  fuch  a  fum,  as  fhould  enable  him 
not  only  to  provide  proper  remedies  and  com- 
forts during  his  prefent  illnefs ;  but  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  alfo  to  fupport  him  afterwards  in  his  ftudies 
here  at  Rome^  for  at  leaft  a  twelvemonth  to  come. 

.    Most  gladly  was  this  commifHon  accepted  by 
Crito.    He  immediately  walked  out  to  the  young 

man's 
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man's  lodgings,  while,  according  to  thdir  defigo 
of  yefterday  evening,  the  r^ft  qf  the  company 
went  in  the  coach  to  the  Cafitoline  and  Avcntiiu 
hills. 

After  having  pafled  fome  confiderable  time 
at  each  of  thefe  places,  panic  alarly  at  the  latter^ 
the  young  nobleman  afked  his  companions,  ia 
what  manner  they  would  choofe  to  employ  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning.  Crito's  pupil  on  thi« 
occafton  communicated  to  the  company  an  un^ 
correfted  paper  of  memorandums,  which  his  tu* 
tor  had  pat  into  his  hands,  as  he  was  ftepping 
into  the  coach.  It  was  a  paper  of  notes  prepared 
by  Crito^  for  the  refrelhment  of  his.  memory,  in 
cafe  he  fhbuld  have  the  honour  of  attending  tho 
young  gentlemen  this  morning* 

.  It  is  perhaps  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  young 
gentlemen  perufed  this  paper  with  due  attentioi^ 
and  employed  themfelves  accordingly.  It's  con^ 
tents  were  as  follows : 


Memorandums  for  this  morning. 

1.  To  perfuade  my  young  friends,  after  they 
have  fully  fatisfied  their  curiofity  00  mount  Jirm* 

tinh 
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4in€j  to  take  an  airhig  on  the  neighFituring  AppiM 
way,  as  far  as.  lo  the  Capo  H  Bove. 

£•  While  on  the  road  thither,  to  contrive  to 
turn  the  converfation  on  the  hiftory  of  the  timet 
fubfequent  to  the  deaths  of  the  Gracchi.  To 
make  fome  refle&ions  on  the  pride,  avarice,  and 
venality  of  the  roman  patricians  and  fenators,  by 
whofe  vile  example  almoft  the  whole  nation  vas 
corrupted.  To  obferve,  that  ft  was  probably  m 
fame  part  of  this  Appian  road  that  Jugurtha^  on 
his  return  from  Rome  to  Africa^  ftopt  frequently 
to  look  back  on  this  wretched  city.  To  contraft 
his  fpecch  with  that  of  Cyneas^. 

3.  As  we  draw  nigh  to  Capo  di  Bove^  to  turn 
Ihe  converfation  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fausiily  of 
the  Metelli  ;  which  family  was  about  that  time  in 
it*s  greateft  fplendour.  To  obferve,  that  their 
fepulchres  were  fomewhere  on  this  road;  as  k 
plain  from  Ttt/ifjr.  Egrejfus  porta  Capendfeptdclr^ 
Metellorumj  &ct.  Some  antiquaries  have  called 
the  Capo  di  Bove  the  maufoleum  of  that  family; 
which  feems  a  miftake,  for  it  was  the  monumeot 
pf  Cecilia  Metella  only,  and  the  infcriptton  de« 
^l^ef  as  much :   It  is  very  probable  however, 


^  Se^book  u  p.  i)^* 
4  f»/r.  ^Mtjt.  u 
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ifaat  this  monument  was  ereQed  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  fepulcfares  of  her  parents  and  ancef- 
tors*  While  we  continue  near  that  place,  if  my 
young  friends  feem  inclined  to  talk  on  that  fttb« 
jed^  to  introduce  the  charader  of 

Q.  CiEClLlUS  METELLUa 
NUMIDICUS  : 

Wifhing  at  die  fame  time  that  the  genius  loci  may 
condu£l  us  through  the  long  rows  of  ruined  mo* 
nument^,  with  which  the  Appian  vray  is  lined  on 
each  fide,  to  that  tomb,  where  the  aihes  of  thi9 
noble  fenator  are  depofited. 

It  may,  {>erhaps,  be  moft  proper  to  eonfider 
him  firjl  in  his/enaiorial  charader. 

Eloquence.  Eodem  traSu  temporum  nitue^ 
rwU  oratorts  Scipia^  Lcslms^  du$  Gracchi^'^cc 
praUrcundus  Metcllus  Numidicus^  ^c*. 

But  it  was  the  chief  glory  of  this  noble  fenator| 
that  he  was  inaccefiblc  to  corrvption  (advor/us  di^ 
viiias  ivnsiSvm  minimum  ^erebat)  at  a  time  vhev 

Well.toin.  lib.!!. 

moft 
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mod  of  the  nobility  and  fenate  had  made  them^ 
felves  the  meaneft  flaves  of  avarice.  Some  of 
them  were  wretched  enough  to  glory  in  their 
ihame,  receiving,  almoil  publicly,  the  wages  of 
perfidy  from  the  hands  of  the  bloody  and  impious 
Jugurtha.  Pro  alieno  feeler e  &  Jlagitio^  quafi 
fud  pro  gloria^  nitebantur.  Rempublicam  tnim 
occupavere  homines  Jceleratijftmi^  cruentis  mani" 
bus  J  immani  avaritidy  noeentijjimi^  &  iidem  fu^ 
perhijftrni:  quibus  Jidesj  decu^j  pietaSj  pofiremo 
honejla  atque  inhonejla  omnia^  qucejlui  erani. 

On  this  occafion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
mind my  young  friends  of  Velleius^s  very  pointed 
refIe£lion.  Remoio  Carthaginis  metu^  fublaidquc 
imperii  cemuld^  non  gradu^  fed  prscipiti  curfu^  ^ 
virtute  defcitum^  ud  vitia  tranfcurfum.  Adeo 
mature  a  reBis  in  vitia^  a  vitiis  in  prava^  a  pro- 
vis  in  pracipitia  perveniiur. 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  contagion  did  Mctellus 
prcferve  his  integrity. 

[Memorandum.  To  hint  to  my  young  member 
of  parliament  the  very  great  danger  of  living  in 
fuch  fociety :  but  to  add,  as  in  juftice  I  ought, . 
that  the  roman  fenate,  in  thefe  tipies,  was  perhaps 
a  much  worfe  fet  of  men,  than  any  political  af- 
fcmbly,  in  any  other  country  or  age*] 
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To  confider  Meteths^  ftcondly^  in  hhnilitarji 
cHarader* 

As  R(m€  was  corrupted,  fo  vrere  it*s  armies  i 
particularly  that  in  Africa.  The  commanders^ 
jgeneralsf  cokoels,  and  captains,  were  bribed  by 
ihe  enemy:  the foldiers  all  undifcipline^*. 

• .    »  •      .  ^        ^ 

Cdtcilius  wtem  MeUUus  Cos^  in  A/ricMm  mijus^ 
fx$r4iium  ingentifeveritaU  &  mQdtratumt  come* 
turn  (cum  nihil  in  quemquam  cruentum/accretj  ad 
dd/cipUnam^  romanam  reduxitf.  In  ed  diJicuU 
{ate  J^itellum  magnwn  £3  fapxctUim  virum  fuijft 
^omperior.^^Brohihinda  a  diUSia  magisy;  qUan^ 
mindicandoy  cxcuiHim  hu'ol  tonfifmaait^. : 

Ha  then  carried  ori  the  war-i»43iac  #arv<  ivhicln 
pcffaaps.  wds  the  bioft  juft  ^hd  hon^iiraUe  in 
which  Rome  yf^skvn  eAgaged4;<#idi  ^eatsdifix 
genceahdafiivity*.  i*  i.  *    '•  1   • 

> 

Nihil  in  Jf'imidid  in/eSum  Metcllo:  quippe  qui 

viSikia  larmoy  itla^  tquos^  locosi  Umperd^  denique 

natursm  ipfami^'  tietcris  imperitantcn^  indi$^rid 

'pic€rat§^  .  ''^'  i  .'-••.  .    .  f.     .  ■      • 

^  SiJ/id^.  x»  a**  i  Muir^f.  lib.  4. 

Vol.  I.  Mm  *  Similar, 
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Si  M  t  L  AR  15  the  relation  of  VcUeim  Pater eulns. 
Belltm  jugurthinum  gejlum  efi  per  MtUUwm^ 
nulli  Jtcunium  facidi  fui.  Bis  Jugurtham  acU 
/uiit. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  his  vi8ories  over  die 
warlike  Jugurtha^  that  Metcllus  fignalized  his 
campaign  in  Africa :  he  acquired  much  hi^cr 
glory  by  continuing  as  inacceffible  to  his  bribes 
HOW)  in  the  field,  as  before  when  in  the  fenaie. 

*  So  far  may  we  with  pleafure  talk  on  his  cha- 
rader.  Bnt  alas!  it  was  far  from  being  complete. 
Some  parts  feem  fadly  tainted  with  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times.  Though  unbribed  himfel^  yet  be 
ftrangely  ftooped  to  corrupt  others.  MeiclluSf^-^ 
with  pain  I  write  this, — Mctellus  bribed  Jtfgur- 
tka^s  minifters  and  generals  to  betray  their  maften 
Of  my  dear  fellow-ftudents,  how  is  the  nmigm 
charader  fallen  fince  the  times  of  the  Fahicu^ 
mACamillil 

But,  befide  this  deep  and  indelible  ftahif  Ut- 
tillus*s  chara&^r  was  not  free  from  other  dcfefts* 
He  feems  to  have  been  too  proud  of  his  rank  and 
high  birth;  commune  nobilitatis  malum  ;  too  jea- 
lous of  Afams;  too  much  vexed  at  his  promo- 
tion. iSuch  were  tte  ^efeSls  of  the  charader  of 
MetilluSf  at  le^  at  this  period  of  his  life.    We 

•fliatt 
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ihall  have  the  great  fatisfa&ion,  however,  to  find 
foine  of  them  reformed  in  his  later  years. 

In  his  office  of  proconful  in  Numidia  he  wa^ 
fupplanted  by  Caius  Marius^ 

Memorandum.  On  the  mention  of  Cains  Ma- 
nm.— to  contrive  that  the  converfation  Ihall  dwell 
on  his  charaSer  for  foroe  time.  For  if,  in  the 
chfurader  of  Metellusj  we  have  with  grief  acknow- 
ledged, that  fome  things  were  very  wrong ;  furely 
we  ought  with  joy  to  remember,  that  there  were 
fome  things  good,  even  in  that  of  Marius.  To 
mention  feveral  of  the  inllances,  in  which  Marius 
behaved  nobly ;  particularly  in  his  earlier  years* 
To  recite  feveral  of  his  good  qualities ;  fuch  as 
indefatigable  diligence;  firmnefs;  temperance, 
even  to  abflemioufnefs;  prefence  of  mind;  and 
courage,  not  inferlour  perhaps  to  that  of  his  ne- 
phew Julius  Cmjar.  Tp  remind  my  fellow-travel- 
lers of  thofe.  encomiums  on  the  military  abilities 
of  MariuSm  yihich  we  heard  frpm  fome  elderly 
and  very  fenlible  f  tench  officers,  whom  we  met 
at  Aix  in  Provence. 

Return  to  MeUllus — In  his  numidian  pro- 

confulfhip  he.  was  fupplanted  by  Caius  Marius; 

and  afterwards,  here  at  Rome^  underwent  many 

M  m  a  '  other 
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other  injuries  from  that  abU^  but,  as  on  the  whole  . 
we  mud  term  him,  wicked  man. 

{^Memorandum.  To  introduce  here  a  contralt 
between  the  charaders  of  Metellus  and  Marim^ 
as  they  appeared  about  feven  years  afterwards  J 

O  MY  dear  pupil,  permit  me  to  obferve,  that 
Melellus's  being  fupplanted  by  Marius^  in  tbc 
courfe  of  his  numidian  vi6lories,  feems  to  have 
been  the  mo^  fortunate  event  for  his  moral  charac- 
ter. To  fee  his  rival  Marius  triumph  finally  over 
Jugurtha^  and  over  thofe  far  more  formidable 
enemies  of  his  country,  the  teutones  and  cimhri; 
— to  fee  Marius^  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
prevent  acquiring  his  firft  confulfliip,  crowned 
With  that  honour  for  feveral  years,  fucceffively  j — 
thefe  fpcftacles  muft  Have  been  trials  to  the  proud 
heart  of  Meteltus ;  and  very  humiliating,  but, 
therefore,  moft  beneficial.  IT  you  compare  Me- 
tcllus^  after  fuch  humiliations,  to  MariiiSj  after 
fuch  fuccefs  and  exaltation,  you  will  have  reafon 
to  be  coiifirmedin  your  opinion,'  ^^'that  the  fruits 
of  adverfity  are  often  infinitely  more  falutary  than 
ihofe  of  profperity." 

WxTHiM  the  feven  years  after  his  having  been 
fiipplahted  in  Numidia^  Metellus  feems  to  have 
acquired  a  much  greater  degree  of  virtue  and  true 

gloiy, 
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glory,  than  he  ever  before  poffeffed.  About  this 
period)  he  appears  in  hiftory  as  the  moft  fplen- 
did  chara6ler  then  in  Rome.  Whereas  Marius^ 
on  the  contrary,  having  put  himfelf  under  the 
guidance  of  that  word  of  counfellors,  infaiiable^ 
rejlhfs  ambition^  was,  by  gradual,  though  rapid 
movements  becoming  a  very  vicious  and  enorm- 
ous example  of  lawlefs  impunity. 

Among  many  other  violent  infults-on  the  go- 
vernment of  his  country,  Marius  obliged  the  fe- 
nators  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  one  of  his 
unjuft  decrees;  nay,  and  even  in(li£led  the  pe- 
nalty of  baniihment  on  any,  who  dared  to  refufe 
that  oath. 

The  oath  was  adminiftered  to  the  fenate  in 
the  public  treafury,  which  is  now  the  church  of 
St.  Adrian^  inHit  Campo  Vaccina.  [Memorandum. 
In  paffing  by  that  church,  to  defire  my  young 
friends  to  imagine  themfelves  fpedators  of  that 
affembly  of  the  roman  nobility.] 

Grand  and  fplendid  mud  that  fpedacle  have 
been,  as  to  external  circumftances ;   But  what  a 
difmal  gloopti  muft  have  overfpread  the  minds^  • 
both  of  the  fenate,  and  of  the  fpedators ! 

M  m  2  0$ 
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Or  the  whole  roman  fenate  then  prefent^  but 
cne  rcfufed  the  oath ; — ^but  one  fupported  the  true 
dignity  of  his  fenatorial  chara&er;  and  that  was 

Metellus*. 

METELLUS  chofe  to  TnfFer  any  thing  ra4cr 
than  commit  fo  bafe  and  unworthy  an  a£tion.  O 
that  his  fentiments  had  been  equally  noble  while 
in  Africa !  His  refolution  appeared  now  fixed^ 
in  juftly  efteem|ng  truth  to  be  the  great  principle 
of  heroic  virtue.  He  retired  from  the  fonita 
with  thefe  glorious  words  :  That  to  do  ill  was  at 
ell  times  Jhamejul :  to  do  wellj  when  it  miglU  he 
done  withfafcty^  was  common :  but  to  do  well,  even 
in  the  face  of  danger^  was  the  true  charaSer  of  tf 
really  great  and  good  man. 

WjiEN  his  friends  offered  to  raife  in  his  favour 
an  oppofition  to  Caius  MariuSj  he  would  not 
hearken  to  the  propofal;  or  on  any  account 
confent,  that  for  his  fake  the  peace  of  the  nation 


Faithful  found 


Among  the  faithlefs ;  faithful  only  he  ^ 

Amonff  innumerable  falfe,  unmov'd^ 

Unfhaken,  unfcfduc'd,  unterrify'd| 

His  loyalty  Ke  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal; 

Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  ¥nx)ught9 

To  fwerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  conftant  mind^ 

Though  fingle, 

MiLTOM.  P*  L.  kv.  S9& 
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fliould  be  difturbed.  He  chofe  much  rather  to 
fubmit  to  all  the  mconveniencies  of  baniihment : 
PiUri^s  enim  falus  dulcior  illi  fuU^  qudm  con^ 

Wi  T  9  fuch  fentiments  MetcUus  left  Rome.  Le^ 
us  in  imagination  follow  him  in  his' glorious  exile. 
In  all  places  through  which  he  paffed,  he  was 
received  with  the  greateft  afFe£tion  and  efteem^ 
which  he  had,  particularly  by  his  late  noble  ac- 
tionS|  moft  defervedly  acquired. 

RHODES  was  chofen  by  him  as  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  Rhodes^  an  ifland  blefled,  like  our 
deaur  England^  with  all  the  beauties  and  bounties 
of  nature.  Rhodes  f  at  that  time  the  feat  of  com- 
merce, and  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  in  their  moft 
flourifliing  degree ;  and,  as  it's  principal  honour^ 
faid  to  abound  with  good  and  wife  men. 

In  that  happy  country  Metellus  chiefly  refided 
during  his  exile.     He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 

*  OmmimM  tanta  re  turhatU  ani'mit^  cum  deteriorfars  vmlgi 
Ullere  Metellum  cnptrtt^  honi  cinfti  dtfewiennt^  atrox  certm* 
men  imminthat^  nee  nifi  mnltemm  mQrtalinm /anguine  nrbi/fmt 
iffim  fericmU  tranfigendum.  £o  temfcre  ^  Nmmidicns  egre» 
gimm  C^  ffirum  iS  civen^  pt^efiitit*  Nmm  nefne  ,de  fententii^ 
qmam  reSmm  mtqme /alutarem  ejfefciehmt^  dectdere;-neque  cut* 
quam  eau/a  fericnli  effe  tfeinitm  Grntias  igitnr  sgent  cMfiimip ' 
fMi/e  pmrntet  md  omnim^  fngienibu*  etiam  nccin&i^  oferehint^ 
^grt  animus  leni/ermone  muleebat — (tf  VilMtario  exiliefilmm 
mertiim    Freinjbemiui.  lib.  69.  c*  19* 

M  m  4  of 
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t>f  the  place, — ^mbral  philofo.J>hy.  That  ciBplof- 
ment  not  only  amufed  and  Ihortened  the  tedious 
days  of  banifliment,  but  was  alfo  very  ufefd  to 
him  on  another,  far  more  important  account  It 
greatly  exalted  his  mind.  Full  of  the  fpirit  of 
that  ftudy,  he  looked  down  with  pity  on  the  con- 
ditioh  of  Mariusj  ApuUius^  and  Glaucia:  be 
pitied  even  the  profperity  of  fuch  fcditious  and 
"Wicked  men.  Illi  mera  (fays  he,  in  one  of  hi» 
letters  from  Rhodes)  omnijure  atque  hofupu  tn- 
terdiBifufU :  ego  neftic  aqua  neque  igfU  carto^  9 
fummd  gloridfruijcou^ 

Mmcrandum.  At  this  part  of  the  convcrfa- 
•lion  I  may  make  fomething  of  a  philofopMcal  (U- 
grefiion,  on  purpofe  to  hear  what  ray  pupil  ^ 
to  fay  on  the  fubjea.  I  have  often  heard  him 
widi  manifeft  joy  obferve,  that  the  condition  of 
.mankind  being  continually  liable  to  changes  01 
fortune,  or  at  leaft  daily  to  fome  hopes  or  fon>c 
fears ;  virtue  can  be  the  only  fupport  on  vfbicn 
they  may  fteadily  depend : — a  check  to  pride  m 
.profperity,  and  a  folid  comfort  in  advcrfity. 


The  virtue  o{  Metellus^  after  having  ftrtij 
^ith  fo  much  glory  in  ill  fortune,  was  called,  about 
two  years  afterwards,  to  the  different,  and  per- 
haps not  lefs  difficult  trial  of  profperity.  Sed  «*• 
dem  conjhat^  pari  vultu,  0  cxukmjuijc  &  ^^h 
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iutum :  adeo  moderationis  ieneficio  inter  adverfas 
^  fecnndas  res  unimi  firtnitate  verfatus  ejl.  On 
comparing  this  equanimity  with  his  former  ^on- 
dud  while  in  Numidia^  as  ^defcribed  by  Sallufi^ 
does  it  not  fecm  very  probable,  that  Metellui's 
temper  of  mind  was  greatly  improved  by  his  late 
adverlities  and  phxlofophic  fiudies? 

On  his  return  to  Rame  he  was  smel  at  ^he  gates 
•—perhaps  at  the  Porta Capcna ntzxSL  Sebaflian's 
—by  the  fenate  and  people :  he  entered  the  city  in 
a  manner  much  more  glorious  than  in  his  numi- 
dian  triumph.  Nan  triuw^his^Jionoribufque^  qudm 
aut  caufd  exilii^  aut  exilio^  avi  reditu  clariorjuii 
Metellus*. 

The  greatelt  ornament,  and  mod  happy  pat* 
taker  of  his  triumph,  was  his  fon. 

That  excellent  young  man,  though  he  was 
then  at  the  time  of  life,  which  was  mod  fuitable 
for  the  acquifition  of  public  honours  to  himfclf^' 
yet  had  during  two  years  laboured  for  nothing 
but  his  father's  reftoration.  During  his  dear  fa* 
ther*s  banifhment  he  had  conftantly  worn  the 
deepeft  mourning,  and  had  been  continually  and 
jnoft  earneftly  foliciting  the  votes  of  the  people 

♦  Fill.Patir^ 
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f6r  his  recall.  He  thought  no  proftrations  of 
body,  no  profufion  of  tears  too  much  to  enforce 
this  requeft;  the  obje£l  of  which  was  knore  inters 
efting  to  him  than  his  ow9  lif^c* 

The  tendemefs and eameflnefs,  with  which  he 
indefatigably  purfued  this  folicitation,  prevailed 
at  length  over  all  the  power  and  malice  of  Marius. 
The  fon*s  and  father's  virtue  united^ — how  glori* 
ous  an  ideal — gained  the  univerfal  good  wilL 
The  young  Metellus  had  the  honour  of  recalling 
his  father  from  banifliment;  and  hence  has  he 
ever  fince  defervedly  been  known  by  the  oame 
of  Jkeiellus  Pius. 

Memorandum.  To  expatiate  a  little  on  dus  cir- 
eumftance,  in  converfation  with  my  good  friends, 
while  paffing  by  the  place  of  Porta  Capena. 

Memorablx  for  ever,  as  an  inftance  of  filial 
love,  thus  did  the  preferving  goodnefs  of  a  fon^ 
to  his  parent  in  adverfity,  gaiti  a  title  far  more 
glorious,  than  what  any  victory  or  conquered 
country  had  ever  conferred  on  any  other  hero  of 
his  family. 


There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  thefe  raman  eon- 
verfations^  which  the  compiler  more  eameftly 

wifliei 
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wilhes  to  defcribe  in  a  proper  manner,  than  the 
moving  converfation  which  arofe  between  our 
three  worthy  young  englijhmen  on  reading  this 
laft  paragraph  of  Crito's  paper,  however  incorreft 
and  unfinifhed. 

But  he  cannot  pretend  to  defcribe  it. — He 
muft  defire  the  reader  to  fupply  this  defed  from 
his  own  imagination. 


The  young  gentlemen  returned  from  their 
momiiig's  excurfion  to  their  lodgings  on  Monie 
Pinciano.  As  they  drew  near  to  that  part  of  the 
town,  they  overtook  Crifo  io  the  ftreet,  and  ftopt 
to  take  him  up  into  the  coach.  Crito^  fince  his 
vifit  to  the  fick  iri/h  ftudent,  had  been  walking 
about  to  feveral  other  places;  and  been  bufy, 
ufque  Ud  defatigationcm^  in  feveral  other  works 
of  charity.  Of  all  thefe  he  faid  not  one  word  to 
the  company;  but  in  relation  to  the  poor  hiber^ 
nian^  he  enlarged,  in  the  moft  cordial  manneri 
on  every  circuinftance  and  expreffion  of  joy, 
which  that  young  man  had  fhown,  on  being 
blefled  that  morning  with  fo  great  ai^d  feafonable 
a  relied 

Th« 
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The  young  nobleman  feemed  happy  to  the  heart 
at  this  account.  From  a  principle  of  modefty 
however,  he  changed  the  fubjeft  of  converfa- 
don.  He  returned  Crito  thanks  for  his  paper  of 
memorandums,  relative  to  the  charafter  of  jlf  f- 
'  iellus,  which  they  had  juft  been  reading  at  the 
foot  of  Metella's  tomb.  In  order  to  turn  the 
converfation  ftill  farther  from  the  fubjeCl  of  his 
own  praife,  he  began  to  make  forae  obfervations 
on  the  architeSure  of  that  fabric.  How  ftrangely, 
added  he,  is  that  beautiful  edifice  difgraced  by 
the  fragments  6£  gothic  fortification  on  it's  fum- 
fnit*!  How  low  and  wretched  njuft  the  ftate  of 
this  city  have  been  in  the  times  of  the  guelphs  and 
gihellines^  when  Metella's  tomb,  the  arch  of  T'i/ai, 
and  the  temple  of  Janus^  were  turned  into  gothic 
forts  I 

The  fad  difcords  and  civil  wars  of  thofe  times 
were  ftrongly  revived  in  my  memory,  replied  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  when,  on  our 
firft  entering  the  town  of  Sienna^  we  faw  almoft 
every  houfe  fortified  ^gainft  it's  neighbour,  by  a 
gothic  tower. 

The  converfation  was  now  entirely  fixed  on 
the  Italian  hiftory  during  thofe  miferable  ages  : 
But  as  that  topic  has  no  connexion  with  the  an- 

•  See  Mcnt/aucoM^  Journey  to  Itaij^  c.  ii, 

cient 
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cient  roman  hiftory,  it  Teems  very  improper  to 
^rouble  the  reader  with  any  thing  concerning  it. 

For  the  fame  reafons  it  may  be  needlefsy  tq. re- 
late the  tranfaflions  of  this  amiable  group  of  af- 
fociates  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  All 
their  adions,  at  every  time  and  in  every  pkce^ 
irere  good  and  laudable :  but  wis*  ar^  corifined  to 
thie  relatiidn  of  thofe  o)ily,  which  bear  fome  con* 
ncftfon  ^ith  the  principal  objefft  of  thcfe  Conv^I 
fatibns/  L 

They  feparated  towards  evening. '  At  that  timi 
the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  locked  him- 
felf  lip  in  hik  clofetj  and  em|)16yed  himfelf  there 
till  midnight  in  the  ftucly  of  SalluJVs  ^Jfugurthiiui 
War:  in.th'ereadihg  of^hich  he  was  pai-ticiilarly 
attentive  to  the  charafler  of  Memmius.  Th4 
young  nobleman  went  to  a  concert,  at  the  palace 
^)f  one  of  the  roman  princeflTeii.  -Crito  walkeA  to 
the  idS^ings  bffhe  iV//a'ftudent,  having 'heard 
\}t3it  the  fevei^  was  come '  on  him  more  violentljr 
TihCe  the  bidrnifig.  Crito's  pupil  higHly  plcafeft 
fiiiftfelf  by  Writing  a  letter  ti'  London.  lt\  ihrfi 
better  the  iiitiiiificence  of  his  itti\f  noble  friend  was 
.by  no  means,  forgptten.  This  letter  w.as  written 
indeed  folelyf^r  the  fake  of  tranfmitting  to  Eng-^ 
fand  an  early  an^  full  aqcpunt  of  that  godlike  a^ 
of  chfirity. 

CH'AP. 
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CHAP.    IIL 
THIRTEENTH  DATS  CONVERSAHOM. 


HIS  morning  the  young  gentlemen  feitt 
early  to  Crito's  lodgings;  but  were  infonncd,  tk 
he  had  fet  up  all  night  with  the  Gck  irijh  painter, 
and  was  gone  at  prefent  to  refrefli  himfdf  bjra 
walk  in  the  Negroni  gardens,  at  die  foot  of  tie 
Viminal  hill.  . 

They  followed  him,  and  found  Wffl  ^^'^ 
(landing  alone  before  that  portico,  in  which  arc 
the  two  famous  ftatues*  called  thdfcof  SjflUand 
Caius  Marius. 

Little  did  I  expeft,  faid  the  young  noble- 
man with  a  benevolent  fmile^  t;o  have  met  yo* 
dear  fir,  in /mc A  ^^ri  company;  cfpeciallyafttf 
your  having  paffed  a  whole  nighl  in  fo  charilal* 
a  manner.  It  ftill  more  furprizes  mc,  as  yo* 
propofed  to  enter  to-day  on  the  charaScr  of  ft* 

♦  It  is  not  abfolutcly  certain  that  the  ftatucs  in  qw^ 
rcprcfcnt  thofc  two  charaacrs.  One  of  them  is  »»*^ 
univcrfally  ag^ed  to  be  that  of  Caiui  Mariui ;  butas»w 
•t])cr,  the  opinions  of  antiquarians  diffiur* 
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tiliui:  RutiliuSf  whom  VelUius  ftyles  viri^m  non 
Jkculi  fuh  Jti  omnis  itvi  optimums  and  whom 
yourfelf  have  frequently,  in  my  hearing,  called 
the  heft  man  of  heathen  Rome.  To  Ruiilius's 
charaQeryou  propofed,  I  think,  to  join  that  of 
Scwvola. 

I  couLB  have/wiihed  indeed,  replied  Crito^ 
that  inftead  of  Marias  and  Sylla^  Rutilius  and 
Scavola  had  been  feated  pn  thefe  curule  chairs. 
If  the  fculptor*8  art  had  been  employed  on  fuch 
worthy  fubjefts,  I  believe  our  two  young  friends 
will  acknowledge,  thfit  no  academic  grove,  filled 
with  the  ftatues  pf  true  philofophers,  no  fenaie*- 
hQufe  adorned  with  thofe  of  true  patriots,  woul^ 
)2av.e  b^Pn  more  yenerable  than  this  (mall  poftico« 

^]^T  it  was  with  thefe  two  bloody  tyrants  that 
Rutilius  and  Sccevola  lived :  and  fo  long  as  good 
men  continue  in  this  world,  they  mufl  continue 
^1/9  liable  to  be  injifre4  and  peijG^^uted  by  the 
wicked.  The  time  wiliybon  con^e, — that  hour  of 
deaths — ^when  they  will  be  feparated  for  ever,  and 
for  ever. 

.  CRITO  now  ftood.filent  for  fome  moments. 
He  then  leaned  on  the  rails  of  the  portico^^and 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 


If 
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I  r  I  be  permitted  to  trouble  you  this  moraing 
with  fotnethihg  like  a  college Je&ure  on  the  cb- 
ta£ler  of  Rutilius^  in  what  manner  can  I  better 
begin  it,  than  by  obferving,  that  he  lived  id  the 
midft  of  the  greateft  wickednefs;  yet  never  did 
he  abate  his  goodnefs,  or  degenerate  from  the 
happy  and  exalted  date  of  mind,  in  which  hjs  in- 
tegrity  had  placed  biitt? 


The  method  by  which  he  prefervcd 
from  the  contagion  of  fuch  bad  examples,  ii 
highly  worthy  our  attentidn.  Rutilius  from  hi» 
youth  was^  a  fincere  loi>et  not  only  of  litcraturcj 
but  of  vihuc.  He  was  very  early  placed  nnder 
the  guidance  of  the  moft  vtrtumperfonsofhh 
times.  He  afterward*  kept  up  a  clofe  conncftion 
with  the  beft  of  men;  and — whai  is  for  ^^^^  *^* 
tieficial—ht  was  conftantly  employed  Inthcftttdy 
of  goody  that  ii  vtriuous  hois.  * 

But  Ict'tis,'  while  talking  on  fuch  a  fabj^Sf 
turn  with  abhorrence  from  thefe  two  infcrndcha^ 
nfters: 

"^'^-^GemiiKff  pejies^  cognomine  Dine  ; 
(Inasj  Qiartaream  Nvx  intttnfffia  M(^g^^^ 
Vno  iod^Mque  tulit  parttfl. 

•  JEneid.  xii.  844, 
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Let  us  retire  into  this  folemn  walk  of  lofty 
cyprefles,  and  fix  our  thoughts  on  Rutil.ms :  whofe 
memory  indeed,  compared  with  their' s^  Is  as  fweet 
and  balmy,  as  in  comparifon  with  a  fick  chamber, 
is  this  freOi  morning  air ;  breathing,  as  it  now 
does,  befide  that  fountain,  and  over  that  orange- 
garden,  fo  beautifully  rich  in  flower  t 

The  company  now  paifed  up  between  the  two 
fountains  to  the  cyprefs-walk :  their  coav^rfa^ 
lio»  was  on  the  wretched  times  of  Marius  and 
Sylla. 

The  roman  hifioTy  of  this  age,  faid  Critoy^ 
taking  out  his  roll  of  papers,  and  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  the  young  nobleman, — feems  to  refemble  a 
pidure,  in  which  are  fome  very  ftrong  lights,  fur* 
rounded  with  deep'fliades*  For  difmal  and  black 
as  this  age  is  found  in  general,  yet  was  it  illumi- 
nated by  fome  examples,  whofe  virtues  poured 
forth  exceffivQ  fplendour.  Among  innumerable 
multitudes  of  wicked  men,  it  produced  fome  few 
perfons  of  fuch  glorious  chara£lers  as, — ^to  ufe 
Tally's  expreffion — vix  id  naii^  fed  ab  altquo  Deo 
jiBi  eji^  videantwr. 

Perhaps  the  fame  obfervation  will  in  fome 

sneafure  hold  true,  with  relation  to  the  hiftory  of 

ull  bad  times.    I  remember  fome  laiin  verfes  of 

Vot.  I  N  n  one 
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one  of  our  countrymen)  vrhich  may  be  applied  to 
this  fubje£t. 

DEUM  nam  tempore  in  omni 
Difptrjijfe  velutjlellas  hinc  inde  locorvfn^ 
SpUndidiora  animi  quafi  quadam  lumina ;  vitUi^ 
Accenfa  exempUsfe  dtgener  effcrkt  igias. 

It  is  impoffible  for  a  Rudent  of  hiftory  to  find 
more  pleafing  objeds  of  contemplation,  tbanfuch 
charaders  as  thefe.  ^ 

In  the  venerable  volumes  of  facred  hiftory  wc 
fee,  with  admiration  and  love,  the  moft  holy,  Ac 
moft  beneficent  perfons  condefcending  to  live  m 
the  niidft  of  degeneration  of  vipers.  Butlcttnc 
check  thefe  thoughts,  and  not  improperly  inter- 
mingle facred  meditations  with  ftudies  of  another 
nature. 


RUTILIUS    RUFUS. 

RUTILIUS  RUFUS  paffed  his  early  yean  fln^ 

der  the  direftion  ofScipio  /Emilianus  and  H(^^^ 

Numidicus.     He  gave,  it  is  probable,  due  auefl- 

lention  to  the  beft  part  of  their  charaftcrs ;  thoup 

in  general  it  muft  be  owned  by  their  grcatcft»«- 

mircrsi  that  Rutilius  had  more  underfianding  ^^ 

4c 
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the  fcience   of  virtue,  than  either  of  ^hefe  his 
teachers. 

My  papers  of  memorandums  relating  to  this 
fubjed  contain  fome  other  more  venerable  names. 
Facillimi^  C3  in  optimam  partem^  cognofcuntur 
,adolcfcenteSy  quifc  ad  iiiaros  (3fapienles  viros  bene 
€onfulentes  reipublican  coniulerunt.  —  P.  Rutilii 
adolefcentiamj  ad  opiniorkem  (3  innoceniia  (3juri$ 
Jcientias^  P.  Mutii  cammendavit  domus*. — Ejus 
adolejcentis  familiaritate  delegatus  ejl  C.  Laelius 
fapiensf. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  his  more  mature  years. 
Ribilius  paifed  much  of  his  life  in  ftudy ;  and 
with  fiich  application,  as  to  become,  in  courfe  of 
tim^)  the  moft  learned  man  of  Rome. 

He  made  A  very  great  progrefs  in  the  invefliga- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  his  country  :  but  his  favourite 
fciences  were  grecian  literature^  hijloryj  and 
moral  philofophy.  He  himfelf  wrote  the  hijlory 
of  his  own  country,  and  of  his  own  life, — both 
of  which  works  are  unfortunately  loft,:  and  in 
philofophy  he  advanced  fo  far,  as  to  be  juftly 
cfteemcd,  both  in  knowledge  and  praftice,  the 
moft  perfcft  oJT  the  ftoic  feft. 

•  Cic  it  OfficiiS^  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
+  CiV.  in  Lati§, 

N  n  »      •  RUT  I  LIU S 
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RUTILIUS  was  endowed  alfo  wjdi  great  «i/i- 
iary  and  political  abilities.  He  rofe  to  the  highctt 
offices  of'  the  (late. 

You,  dear  fir,  faid  Cn7a,  turning  to  the  eldcJ 
of  his  young  friends,  will  not  be  furprizcd,  thai 
coming  to  fuch  honours  after  fuch  a  preparation 
for  them,  Rutilius  fhould  willingly  and  indefaU- 
gably  labour  for  the  fecujity  of  his  own  country, 
and  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

He  was  conful  at  the  time  when  the  fwitf* 
dominions  were  threatened  with  deJlruSion  by  a 
vaft  inundatioii  of  the  cimhri  and  kuionti^  ^ 
types  of  the  goths  *  and  hurts.  Mallius,  hi$  ^- 
league  in  the  confulfliip,  was  defeated  by  them. 
P trier t  duo  Malliifilii^  cim  oSogintamVii^^' 
manorum  fociorumqut^  itemqut  calonum  &  /i*^* 
millibtis  quadraginta.  Non  ex  omni  fumc^^  * 
pliUs  decern  haminibus^  qui  nuncii  cladis  efntj  T 
Jugere\. 

Timor  Romce  grandis  fuit^  quantus  vix  A^^^ 
Us  tempore  bellis  punicisX* 

Though  it  was  not  the  fortune  of  iJtrfi'itfi^^ 
be  oppofed  to  formidable  and  viaorious  enemies 

♦  The  cimhri  and  teuHnes  overflowed  Germanjf^  'j^ 
and  S/ain,  almoft  in  the  fame  nanner  as  the  gotbi  an<i««^ 
da/i  did  five  centuries  afterwards. 

t  Frdfi^.  lib.  ixvii.  c.  5.        %  Eutnfius^  !*•  ^     jj, 
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in  the  field,  yet  had  he  the  merit  of  being  the 
great  fupporter  of  his  country  againft  them. 

In  that  exigence  of  his  country  he  formed  a 
|>ower,  which  fupplied  amply  her  great  lofs.  He 
levied  frefli  forces,  and  difciplined  them  with  the 
greateft  care.  That  this  his  difcipline  was  in 
reality  fomethjng  very  important  in  the  military 
art,  feems  manifeft  from  feveral  circumftances : 
firft,  becaufe  the  exercife  of  the  campi  do&oresj 
then  inftituted  by  RtUiliuSj  continued  ever  after 
to  be  part  of  the  roman  art  of  war :  and  fecondly, 
becaufe  Caius  Marius^  when  he  marched  againft 
the  cimbrij  chofe  to  employ  thefe  new  levies  thus 
raifed  and  difciplined  by  Rutilius^  in  preference 
to  his  own  veteran  troops,  which  he  had  com- 
manded while  in  Africa.  Sic  effcBus^  fays  Frein- 
Jhcmius^  ilU  exercitus  ejl^  quipojlca^  C.  Mario  du^ 
cente^  terrorcm  Europcs^  cimbrofque  teuton^fque^ 
projlravit. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  fuitable  to  my  profef- 
fion  to  be  talking  of  the  art  miliury.  In  relation 
to  the  military  hiftory  of  Rome  at  this  period,  you 
^  muft  recolle6k  many  fenfible  reflexions  made  by  ^ 
your  acquaintance  the  frcnch  officer  at  Aix  in 
Provence;  and  alfo  by  that  officer  in  the  far  di- 
nian  ferVice,  with  whom  you  viewed  the  plain  of 
Vercellu 

N  n  3  But 
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Xhere  is  one  part  of  the  rutilian  difcipline, 
however,  on  which  an  eccleCaftic  may  fpeak  with 
propriety ;  I  mean  Rutilius' s.hth^vionr  to  his  fon, 
whom  (credo  Q.  Mtttlli  imptratoris  fui  exemplum 
fecutus)  he  obliged  to  begin  his  military  profef- 
fion  in  the  very  loweft  rank.  The  young  man 
ferved  without  any  indulgence  or  diftin6Uon  as  a 
common  legionary  foldier,  in  that  very  army, 
over  which  his  father  prefided  as  general,  and  as 
conful;  and  thus,  by  long  praSicc  of  obedience^ 
learnt  how  to  make  himfelf  at  length  worthy  to 
command. 

PERMIT  me,  dear  fir^  faid  Crito's  pupil,  to  rc- 
colleft  fome  of  your  obfervations,  which  I  heard 
when  at  Vcrcdli.  While  we  two  were  returiung 
alone  from  the  plain  to  the  inn,  you  obferved  to 
me,  I  well  remember,  that  Caius  MariuSj  though 
very  brave  and  able  himfelf,  owed  much  of  his 
glory  to  the  labours  of  other  men ;  fuch  as  MttcU 
lus^  RutiliuSj  and  Catulus.  The  glory  of  the  great 
victory  at  Verctlli  in  particular  was  attributed  to 
Marius^  though  certainly  Catulus  had  a  juftcr 
claim*.  Such  a  robbery  of  glory,  you  obferved, 
fometimes  happens  to  men  of  very  great  and  real 
merit :  as  if  intended  to  elevate  their  aims  and 

♦  Caio  Mario  W  ^  Catulo  coutrd  cimbros  fugnatum  eft* 
Sed  a  C at uli  parte  ftlictks.  In  fntlio  iria  V  trigimta^gnm 
cimbris  fuhlata  funt :  tx  bis  txcrcitms  Marii  dm§  repprtevit^ 
Cdfuli  extrcitui  xxxu 

deCgns 
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defigns  to  a  much  more  certain,  as  well  as  more 
noble  objeSi)  than  the  tranfient  praife  of  man* 
kind» 

I  RECOLLECT  alfo y our  obfervation in  relation 
to  Catulus.  How  unworthy  foever  of  commen- 
dation diat  romanmzy  be  in  general^  yet  fome  of 
his  anions  were  very  laudable :  particularly  his 
gratitude  and  piety,  in  building  a  temple  on  ac- 
count of  the  viQory  at  Vtrcclli^  and  dedicating  it 
with  this  humble,  infcription  : 

FORTUNiE   HUJUS   DIEI. 

But  pardon  me  for  this  interruption;  my  two 
friends  here,  I  am  fure,  will  excufe  i(;  and  pray 
return  to  your  Rviilius. 

With  peculiar  pleafure,  replied  Crito^  ought 
I  to  refume  the  fubjed  of  this  morning*s  conver- 
fation:  for  we  are  now  coming  to  that  part  of 
Rutilius's  life,  which  is  To  very  laudable,  that  the 
moft  chriftian  philofopher  or  faint  may  conde- 
fcend  to  confider  it  with  approbation,  though 
unaccuftomed  to  exercife  his  contemplation  on 
any  obje&  beneath  the  virtues  of  heaven. 

It  is  the  glory  of  many  heroes  of  the  chriftian 

churchy  that  ^ey  were  not  only  indefatigable  in 

N  n  4  doing 
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doing  good  to  mankind;  but  courageous  and  pa^ 
tient  in  fuflFering  evil,  infli&ed  on  them  even  for 
haying  done  that  good.  Does  not  the  hiftoiy  of 
Rutilius's  life  contain  fome  virtues,  of  ^Jimilarj 
though  inferiour  fpecies  ? 

RUTJLIUSj  in  the  gStb  year  Ibefore  the 
chriftian  era,  accompanied  5c<rvo/£i  to  his  govern « 
ment  of  Afia  Minor^  and  gready  affifted  fliatt  ex- 
cellent man  in  relieving  the  miferies  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  large  and  populous  province. 

It  feemed  indeed  a  very  happy  omen  of  the 
admirable  vifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Scavola's  go- 
vernment, that  he  began  it  by  making  choice  of 
this  his  virtuous  friend  Rutilius^  for  his  lieut^ant- 
governor,  and  principal  counfellor:  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  a  lefs  honour  to  RtUilius  him- 
felf,  that  h^  was  chofen  by  fuch  a  man  to  be  bis 
fellow-labourer  in  fuch  a  work; 

Their  united  exaiqples  produced  very  happy 
efFefts,  even  in  other  provinces.  F^or  fuffer  me 
to  add  a  circumftance,  of  which  a  note  upon  my 
paper  reminds  me, — that  it  feems  much  td  the  ho- 
nour of  this  part  of  the  roman  hiftory,  that  about 
the  fame  time  Sicily  alfo  was  blefled  with  good 
governors.  Afellio  and  C.  Longus  imitated,  in 
that  province,  the  glorious  condu6l  of  Sccroola 

and 
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and  RtUilius  in  Afia.     Permit  me  to  read  to  you^ 
fome  few  lines,  which  I  find  tranfcribed  in  my 
tnemorandum^  papers  on  this  head  from  Frein* 
Jhemius. 

L.  Afdlio^  quem  recens  Q.  Scctvolcc  gloria  lauda-^ 
Mi  ctmulationc  accendtrat^  optimum  ex  amicis  C. 
Jj>ngum  fecnm  in  Siciliam  Ugatum  (3  adjtUorcm 
duxit  Hujus  confiliis  (3  oftrd^  &  ttiam  Publiij 
rcmani  equitisj  quern  vidii  &  valde  laudai  Diodo^ 
rusi  Afellio  jurifdiSionemfuam  praclare  abfolvit : 
optima  injtiiuia  toto  imperii  fui  tempore  con/lanier 
relinuit :  &  ita  decejfit  ex  Sicilidi  ui  quam  itUra^ 
9trai  miferrime  adfeSam  infulamj  earn  taniiim  non 
ad  prijlinm  felicitatis  extmplum  beataM  Jlorentcm- 
fue  relinqutret*. 

Walking  on,  and  reading  at  the  fame  time, 
Crito  had  thus  far  proceeded  in  his  paper,  when, 
being  come  to  fome  antique  ftone  chairs,  which 
are  placed  in  diat  central  part  of  the  Negroni 
garden,  whence  there  is  a  view  of  the  noble 
northern  front  of  the  adjoining  church  of  Santd 
Maria  Maggiore^  he:  found  himfelf  inclined  to  reft 
awhile.  The  company  cheerfully  fat  down  with 
bim,- andfo^  fome  time  entered^into converfation 
on  the  nature  and  great  importance  of  provincial 
government. 

•  Fninjb.  lib.  Ux,  c«  13,  14. 

I  HAVE 
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I  HAVE  often  wiflied,  faid  the  eldeft  of  tbe 
young  gentlemen,  to  find  out  fome  well-written 
trcatife  on  this  interefting  fubjeft.  How  happy 
would  it  havei  been,  if  RiUilius^  or  Sarvola^  or 
if  in  later  times  Pliny ^  had  left  any  thing  in  writ- 
ing of  the  kind!  The  nature  of  the  office  they, 
muft  amply  have  underftood,  as  they  pra£iifed  fo 
well  it's  duties* 

But  how  happy,  above  all,  if  the  book  writ- 
ten exprefsly  on  this  account  by  Tully^  for  tbe 
ufe  of  his  brother,  had  been  till  now  preferved! 
From  the  noble  contents  of  his  firft  epiftle,  ai 
Quiniutn  Jratrepp^  we  may  form  fome  cftimate  of 
the  excellence  of  that  performance* 

Such  a  treatife  muft  furely  have  be^n  capable 
of  producing  great  good^  in  thofe  ages;  when 
the  happinefs  of  many  european^  afiaticj  and 
cfrican  provinces  depended  on  the  wifdom.  and 
probity  of  their  governors,  the  great  men  of  this 
city. 

The  general  precepts  of  it  would alfo  doubtlefs 
be  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to  the  av^trica% 
governments  of  modern  times. 

Some  few  evenings  ago  I  pafled  a  folitaryhoor 
in  that  magnificent  church  of  Savia  Maria  Mag^ 

giorc. 
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giort.  The  firft  gold,  that  ^vcr  came  to  Europe 
from  the  Wejl  Indies^  was  employed,  it  is  faid,  in 
the  rich  gilding  of  the  infide  of  that  chorch. 
While  I  fat  admiring  it,  I  could  hoc  avoid  re- 
fle&ing,  how  far  more  bleffed  ^nd  heavenly  a 
work  might  have  been  done  in  the  times  of  the 
firft  difcovery  of  America.  If  the  europtan  go- 
vernors of  it's  vaft  provinces  had  been  then  aftu- 
ated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  the  duty  of  their  office, 
what  great  honour  and  benefit  might  they  have 
procured  mutually  to  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
old  and  new  world  ? 

Even  at  prefent  it  fhould  feem  probable,  that 
very  confiderable  good  may  be  done  in  America 
by  the  governors  of  our  own  provinces,  in  feveral 
rcfpefts;  but  particularly  if  they,  or  rather  if 
fome  of  the  great  men  in  the  government  at  home, 
would  endeavour  by  fome  good  and  wife  new  laws, 
to  alleviate  the  heavy  yolb^e,  under  which  our  ne- 
gro-flaves  groan.  Yet,  alas !  full  as  englijhmen 
are  of  the  nobleft  ideas  of  liberty,  property,  and 
the  natural  rights  and  equality  of  mankind,  how 
little  do  they  ever  think  of  applying  thofe  prin* 
cipleis  to  this  cafe ! 

But  let  me  not  inteirupt  our  good  in(tru6tor 
any  longer :  let  us  return  to  the  confideration  of 
Rutilius  and  Scavola's  government. 

To-MORROW 
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To-morrow,  replied  CnVt?,  when  engaged  in 
confidering  the  hfe  of, Scc^vola^  which  I  now  b^ 
leave  to  defer,  we  may  talk  more  at  large  upon 
the  fubjeft  fo  feelingly  propofed.  At  prefect,  if 
youpleafe,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  Rv- 
iilius  only ;  and  proceed  to  contemplate  him  io 
the  fubfequent,  and  mojl  Jhining  part  of  his  hif • 
tory;  namely,  as  fuffcring  for  the  good  he  hid 
done. 


It  is  no  wonder,  that  a  perfon  of  fo  exalted  a 
ehara6ler  as  Rutilius  fhould  be  envied  and  bated 
by  the  bad :  But  it  ftrongly  marks  the  extreme 
wickednefs  and  vilenefs  of  the  romans  of  his  time, 
that  there  Ihould  be  found  among  them  men,  fo 
loft  to  all  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  truths  as  moft 
impudently  to  accufe  him,  before  the  principal 
tribunal  of  his  country,  as  guilty  of  oppreffion  in 
the  province  of  Afia : — Him,  whofe  condiud  thci;^ 
was  moft  remarkably  the  contrary ;  him^  the  hif- 
tory  of  whofe  whole  life  was,  really,  in  all  it's 
parts,  exemplum  fummm  innocenUi  (B  fanSitaiis. 
The  extreme  malice  of  Rutilius*s  enemies,  how- 
A.C.  ever,  as  in  other  jnftances  is  frequently  the  cafe, 
9  ferved  only  to  crown  him  with  ftill  greater  honour 
and  happinefs. 

Permit 
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Permit  me,  continued  Crito^  looking  on  his 
|>apers  of  notes,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
•eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  to  refer  you  for 
the  particulars  of  this  hiftory  to  Freinjhemhs's 
ampl  and  elegant  compilation*.  On  your  re- 
turn 

•  Judicia  fmHica  ai^vtrfus  peftilentes  ci<ves  inftituta^  jam  im 
p^fHicitm  honorum  'uertebantur.  P,  Rutilius,  cum^  confejione 
omnium^  prohitath  at  que  innocent  tee  exemplum  babe  ret  ur^  repe<^ 
tmndarum  pa/tulabatur^  Ungiffim^  a  mortbus  ejus  abborrinte 
criminem  Sed  qnia  contra  publicanorum  injuriam  AJiam  defen* 
derat^  confpiratione  equitum^  penes  quern  ordinem  turn  eran$ 
•Judicia^  facile  iSf  caimmniaiores  improbos^  bf  judices  perjuroi 
na&H/t  eft*  Et  quo  magis  fciamus^  quale s  potijjtmum  habuerit 
ad*ver/arios,  pracipuut  ei  condemnationis  auSor  Apicius  extitit: 
.baud  minus  Us  femporihts  luxu  infamiSy  qudm  pofiea^  Tiberi9 
imperantey  Marcus  fuit. 

Sed  res  tam  indigna  non  opprejfit  irirtufem  ctariffimi^iri  :  fed 
illufiramit*  Jam  pximum  neque  iapillu^  barbam*ve  reorum 
more  promtfity  *veftemve  mutavity  ant  deprecatus  quenquam  eft  i 
i^  fuum fummif  orotoribus  L.  Crajfo^  M.Antonio amiiis  uUre^ 
iuTy  neutrum  adhibere  <uoluity  injuriam  interpretatsa  innocent ia^ 
fi  qu^  malos  quandoque  defendiffet  eloquentia^  ad  earn  in  Juo 
fericulo  confugere  n)ideretur:  paulum  partium  C.  Cottle  tribuity 


'difertiffimo  adole/centiy  jed/ororis  ftlio.     Dixit  ^  caufamUlam 
ex  parte  quadam  ^  Mucins^  qui  froeonful  illius  in  Afia  ' 
fxajo refvirju rifpnuUniitB  qudm  eloquent iafamA*    Cetewum  ip/e 


i*.  Rutilius  Socratem  athenien/em  imitatus,  quum  prater  pecu- 
niat  eaptas^  mult  a  qu^  ad/u/picionem  ftuprorum  atque  libidinum 
pertinerent  audi'vijfety  it  a  refpondity  ut  objeSa  quidem  per/pi^ 
cui  dilueret :  caterum^  nequffupplicaretjudkibuSy  neque  nter- 
hum  ei  ullum  moUius^  aut  njiro  bono  indignum  ejftuerft^  reique 
magis  public  at  y  qudm/uam'vicem  mi/eraretur.  Sed  i  lie  ^  quum 
ppinione  ionorum  omnium  pro  abfoluto  baberetur^  fceiere  judi- 
.cum^  non  fine  gemituci'vitatisy  eft  condemnatus, 

Hujus  tam  infamis  operit  particeps  etiam  fuijpc  C.  Marius 
credstur^  per  inimiciiiam  Metelli  infeftus-Rutilio^  t^  communi 
esdyer/us  bonos  odig^  quorum  veris  meritifque  laudibus  barbarum 
ingeniumgravabatur,  Idcircd^  Rutilius,  nullo  inter  tales  com- 
morandi  defiderio,  Mytiltnem  reliHd  urbemigra<vit^  quanquam, 
exilium  ei  non  juffum  erat*  Bona  tamen  publicata ;  majore 
mbore  judicum^  qtidm  domini  damno^     Minorem  enim  ei  P^^^v*  • 

mam 
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turn  to  your  lodging  this  morning,'  I  could  wifli, 
that  while  I  am  taking  an  hour's  fleep  (for  I  begin 
to  find  myfelf  rather  faint,  from  my  fatigue  of  laft 
night)  you,  dear  fir,  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  read 
and  converfe  on  thofe  chapters  with  your  two 
worthy  friends. 

From  Frdnjliemius's  compilation  you  will  turn 
with  pleafure  to  your  favourite  book,  Tidly  it 
Oratore  r  a  book,  which  will  probably  afFord  you 
particular  entertainment,  as  we  are  now  engaged 
in  thofe  times  of  the  roman  hiftory,  in  which  the 
famous  orators, — ^the  heroes  of  that  fable — Crajus 
and  Anthonyj  flouriihed.  In  the  firft  part  of  that 
treatife,  you  will  find. a  chapter  or  two  relative  to 
RtUilius ;  from  which  Frein/kemius  has  tranfcribed 
feveral  lines, .  with  but  litde  alteradon. 

Permit  me  only  to  obferve  at  prefent,  from 
my  memorandum-papers,   that  Ruiilius,    in  the 

niamfttijpt^  cuam  aftimata  lis  effet^  eamque  omnemjuftts  kgi* 
Simi/que  tituhs  ad  earn  feruenijfe  patefaSum  ejt* 

Itaqne^  neque  auSoritas  fummisviri^  nequt  facuUatti  mllum 
tx  hoc  judich  detrimentum pajfi^^  qutH  magit  omat^^  auSi^qme 
fuerunU  Simul  enim  Afiam  turn  peitre  fercrebuit ;  omxet  pr^ 
*vinci^  ctnjitatit  legates  ob'viam  mi/erunt^  nbicsmqtit  feceffkm 
eptanfiffet^  officia  fua  deferenttt :  ^  profifcifcentiy  neqmiddeef' 
fet^  j^  Mucit  iiberaiitas  pronjidirat.  Deinde  in  Afiam  ifgref- 
fum^  qstoiquot  ilium  anted  reges  nationefqne  cagnSrant^  tamfu 
accipere  munera  coegerunt^  nt  multd  copiofiir  effet  exul^  quim^ 
ante  judicium^  confulatis  in  urbe  fuerat. 

l^xulere  aliqnis^  hoc  loco^  an  triumpbare  jmftius  dixerit  f 

Freinfliexnlus,  lib.lxx*  c*  52,  ^3,  54,  55* 

fonner 
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former  part  of  his  life^  had  alwaiys  difappiroved  of 
the  arts  of  oratory,  then  commonly  ufed  to  cap* 
tivate  the  minds  of  the  magiftrates,  while  feated 
on  the  tribunal  of  juftice.  Ncque  verdfolum  h(tc 
dixit^  fed  (3  ipfc  fcnjit^  (3  fecit.  In  fua  enim 
caufd^  non  modo  fupplcx  judicibus  ejfe  noluit^  fed 
ne  orruUius  quidcm  caufam  did  fuam^  qudmfim* 
plex  oratio  veritatis  ftrthat.  Imitatus  cfl  homo 
romanus  &  confularis  veterem  ilium  Socratemf 
qui  cum  omnium  fapicntiffimus  effet^  fanHifJimcque 
vixiffct^  in  judicio  capitis^  ita  pro  fe  dixUj  utnon 
fuppltx^  auk  reus^  fed  magifier  avt  dominus  vide^ 
retur  effe  judicum.  Surely,  dear  fir,  never  was 
there  a  more  majeftic  appearance,  at  the  bar  either 
of  the  athenian  or  roman  tiibunal,  than  that  of 
thefe  two  great  men  i  •  r 

Nor  ought  we  to  look  on  the  exile  of  Rutilius^ 
— which,  together  with  the  confifcation  of  his  for- 
tune,  was  the  moft  unjuft  confequence  of  this  trial 
-^in  any  other  light,  than*  as  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs  which  could  poffibly  have  been  contrived  for 
him.  It  is  indeed  very  much  to  be  obferved, 
that,  however  contrary  appearances  may  fome* 
times  be,  yet,  on  the  whole,  happinefs  even  here 
is  never  loft.  It  is  often  increafed  by  rigoroufly 
adhering  to  virtue. 


li 
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li  enim  RomamJliUim  ftcuti  funt  cafm^  vi  d^ 
mat%m  illi  a  diis  immortalibus  exiliwm  tfft  mitrt^ 
iur.  Let  me  apply  fome  expreffions  of  Tully  and 
ef  Xenophon  to  this  fubjed.  Ego  enim  te^  Rviiliy 
€um  virtuU^  turn  exilii  ofportunitatej  &Bo(Ptki^aTw 
twfu^tf.  Nam  tibi^  pro  virttUe  animi  canfianiidjpu 
4ud  chilis  Jerri  fubeunda  fuit  CTuddita^^  oMjijua 
teforiuna  a  cade  vindicafel^  eadem  effe  U/unerum 
^  patri^  fpe&atorem,  coegijfeU. 

That  Rulilius  was  fenfible  of  this  bis  happi* 
nefs,  is  manifeft  from  his  refufal  of  the  offer 
which  Sylla  made  to  reftore  him ;  and  from  his 
anfwer  to  ohe  of  his  friends^  who  told  him^  when 
lie  left  RomCf  as  a  comfort,  Brevi  infiare  ielia 
tivilia;  &  omnes  exules  rediiuros:  *—  Qi&d  iUi 
feci  J  refpondii  RutiliuS^  ut  mihi  multo  pejorem  re-- 
dilum  qudm  exii^m  optares  f 

Providence  indulgently  removed  him  ht 
from  the  horrid  fcenes  of  the  civil  wars  and  ty- 
rannic cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  (In  laying 
this,  Criio  turned  to  his  pupiL) 

Ex  f «evSf oxr«^iifc»  f x  d  «i/9ueToc,  exre  xuS«i/m{. 

Far  removed  from  th^ad  fpeElacles  of  the 
extreme  wickednefs  and  puniihments  of  his  coun- 

^1 
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try^  Ruiilius  found  himfelf  fettled  in  the  moft 
beautiful  part  of  the  world, — the  afiatic  coaft, — 
the  country  of  Homer  !  Profecuting  there  at  eafe 
his  literary  ftudies,  ea  habuit  folaiia^  qmt  non 
modofedatis  molefiiis  jucunda^  fed  etiam  hareniu 
h$sfaliUaria  effepojfunt. 

I  WISH  I  had  fome  exaft  chronological  tables^ 
which  would  inform  me  what  philofophers  or 
other  learned  men  were  then  liring  in  Afia  Minor. 
I  Ihould  be  gla^  my  dear  pupil,  if  you  would 
exal^ine  that  point*  It  will  be  fome  pleafure  to 
you  to  find  the  names  of  thofe,  who  were  proba- 
bly the  friends  or  learned  acquaintance  of  Ruti^ 
liuSf  during  his  refidence  in  that  land.  But  to 
proceed* 

SxVEAAL  years  did  he  live  in  honour,  peac^ 
and  plenty,  among  the  grateful  afiatics:  and 
when,  at  laft,  that  unhappy  people,  feduced  by 
the  inftigations  of  Mithridates^  and  driven  almoft 
to  madnefs  by  the  continued  tyranny  of  the  ro- 
iMft  governors,  rofe  in  one  general  infurreftion 
on  their  oppreflbrs :  when,  in  one  day^  all  the 
fpacious  provinces  of  that  country  ftreamed  with 
blood, — every  perfon  that  bore  the  name  of  tte- 
Haiti  whether  matter  or  fervant,  woman  or 
child,  being  without  pity  maflacred,  to  the  num- 

Vol,  I.  O  o  bcr 
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her  of  eighty  thouGmd— «ven  dieo,    RuUliu^i 
gaadnefs  Icems  lo  have  boen  his  proteftioiu 

Thje  aocieiit  yrritcffs^  indeed,  attiibigttc  die  pie- 
fecvaiion  of  Ruiilius  to  d^e  circumftance  pf  hii 
having  on  that  day,  when  die  dreadfui  cuoittk  fiift 
began,  put  on  a  grecian^  inftead  of  a  roman  ha- 
bit :  and  it  Cecms  not  at  all  iaiprobabie^  diat  fach 
a  difguife,  in  ihai  feene  of  gcaeial  canfiifioai 
Slight,  ui\der  proiridence,  he  of  great  fifendcelo 
him.  But  I  cannot  hdp  thin]uii|^  that,  being 
known  (b  well  as  RtUilitfs  was  in  thai  coMtty, 
nany  of  die  afiatics  muft  gladly  bwe  fvinkedat 
his  efcape. 

History  gives  us  feveral  inftances  of  finilar 
mercy,  fliown  to  particular  perfons,  in  the  nudft 
of  the  moit  furious  national  revenge.  I  find  I 
have  noted  down  on  toy  nttrnqfrandimirpapeip  t«o 
^f  thefe  iafianca. 

1 2f  ih^JLciliau  ye%eriy^p<««ihidi  p(»haps  sMy  i»e 
not  impri^rly  conipaxed  to  this  a/Ui^c  maffacici 
i^pp^he  people,  in  the  height  of  dieir  vtndtftive 
rage,  Q>aied  tffo  /rench  gantlenen^.  One  of 
them  was  GuilUumc  de$  PnrnlitSi  irho  isi  the 

♦  Skm  Vithfiff  Hi^ry  of  Srmue. 
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l^ovarnmeafiti^f  €a/aia  Fimi^  vhere  lie  txmmaaEid- 
od  feverai  years,  had  always  difiJoguifhed  kimfelf 
by  his  equity,  moderatioii)  mildneTs,  and  piety .^ 
He  owed  his  life  entirely  to  the  inipreffian,  ,which 
his  virtue  had  made  on  all  under  his  government; 
^aad  by  univerfal  confent,  he  was  allowed  a  well- 
liirnifted  fliip,  to  convey  bim  wherever  he  pleafed. 
The  other  was  PhiXip  it  Scalamire^  governor  of 
the,  ValUy  of  Noto.  He  was  highly  dleemed  for 
wifdom  and  liberality,  and  had  always  difcoun- 
tcnanced  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  cornitrymeo. 
His  prefervation  alfo  was  the  effefi  of  the  hi^ 
idea  univerfally  entertained  of  his  juftice  and  pdu- 
lanthropy* 

In  the  more  ancient  hiftory  of  Sicily^  faid 
Crito's  pupil,  after  fome  paufe  of  recolle£lion,  I 
think  I  remember  an  adion  of  the  fame  kind. 
Was  not  the  daughter  of  DamophUus  fpared  on 
die  fane  account,  in  the  times  of  Eunus^?    But 

*  Fitia  qnidem  Dam§fbili^  qua  aihne  in  putllari  ^tate  con^ 
jUtuUt  ermt^  nfiU  9mmibu$  fefercermnt :  quid  ingenio  mitts  fa^ 
ntiiiam  fofumimm'  fma  pQterut  hmmamitate  ^meMtZfini^ /omemta 
nferhertitity  alimenta  nexis  dilargiendo.  ^ibns  rebut  earn  apud 
pnmet  eomtoiw^iigratium^  ut  inter  banec^wutrfionemffrtumt^ 
in  tomtit  illA  b§mimmm  agrtftinm  &  ferditorum  licentid  fuerit 
nemoi  qui  mUa  tt^m  imjsuid  n^l  ^fker^  ^^Ihi^  nnl  ojici patert'^ 
4Murm  iic  ituersis  pir  dUifmnl  iempmt  m^dffii  ^^fumndeque fer* 
mstm;  mtXf  frnfutfuc^Ufmrnm^  mb SermiOy  imjmtiniJ  deftX" 
$Wi€  primiurU  mmM^riim  fmU^  rndtutmntrnfimm  mriem^  mii  pra* 
Mgmgnut  liiflitknt    dadmSfs  ^. 

^p^^VW^^^^    ^^^^W^^B^W^B     ^^^^n^^^^^^     4^^ 

TrHtifk.  lib.  «€•  c.  %^. 
Oo  2  her 
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her  virtue  was  not  of  arpublic  nature,  like  that  of 
PorceUtSj  or  Philip  ic  Scalanhre^  or  RtUilim. 
Her  merit  was  confined  intra  domefiicos  parietes; 
though  furely  it  was  not  therefore  lefs  lovely. 

But,  pleafing  as  this  fubjed  is,  let  us  not 
dwell  on  it  any  longer.  The  palenefs  of  your 
cheeks  fhows  too  plainly  how  much  yoa  want 
fome  reft  and  refreihment,  after  the  fatigue  of 
•  your  charitable  vigils  of  laft  night.  Let  us  per- 
fuade  you  to  return  to  your  lodgings.  The  coach 
is^  ftanding  at  the  garden-gate :  let  us  wait  on  you 
to  it !  And  let  me  promife  you,  in  the  name  of 
my  two  dear  friends  here,  that  we  will  not  difturb 
you  during  the  remainder  of  (he  day. 


CRITO  being  gone  home,  the  reft  of  the  com. 
pany  began  to  confider  in  what  manner  they  might 
beft  employ  the  remainder  of  the  morning.  The 
young  nobleman  propofed  to  make  a  vifit  to  the 
frtnch  academy  in  the  Corfo^i  his  two  friends 
readily  confented  to  attend  him  thither. 

*  Pallazzo  Jell'  acaiemia^  inftituta  da  iMtfi  XIV^  re£ 
Francia^  pep  i  nathnalifraneefiftuiiofi  delta  pfttmra^  fcmUmra^ 
IS  architettura;  flla  liheral  permiffione  al  puhliC9  di  tgkra- 
tarvifi  in  tali  art i  per  il  commodo  della  e/p$fai9me  fm9iidiaa€ 
del  nudoy  IS  dei  modelli  delle  piu  rareftatm  tdaltri/egKi  delk 
romana  magnificenza^  fi  anticbi^  cbt  modemu 

At 
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At  the  gate  of  that  academy  they  accidentally 
met  tyio/rench  gentlemen^  with  whom  the  tnglifk 
nobleman  had  made  fome  acquaintance  in  the 
preceding  year,  during  his  ft  ay  at  Parn  :  one,'  a 
yoong  marquis  of  high  rank  and  fortune;  th^ 
other,  a  very  fenfible  ecclefiaftic,  his  tutor. 

Much' mutual  pleafure  was  exprefled  on  this 
accidental  meeting.  The  marquis,  after  fome 
time  pa0ed  in  obferving  the  curiofitie^  of  the 
academy  with  the  cnglijh  gentlemen,  eameftlyt 
^  prefled  them  to  honour  him  with  their  company 
at  dinner  This  invitation  was  the  more  readily 
accepted}  as  they  imagined,  that  Onto,  after 
bis  late  fiaitigue,  would  be  very  glad  to  be  left 
alone  for  fome  hoars. 

At  table,  after  much  general  and  lively  con- 
verfation^  the  englijh  nobleman  politely  intro- 
duced the  topic  of  the  magnificent  and  gloriqus 
defigns  oi  Lewis  the  XlVth.  But  before  that  to- 
pic was  nearly  exhaufted,  the  converfation  acci- 
dentally wandered  to  the  hiftory  of  France  during 
the  preceding  reigns.  The  eldeft  of  the  young 
tnglijhmen  dwelt  with  pleafure  on  many  amiable 
traits  in  the  chara£ter  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The 
yr^ncA  ecclefiaftic  fpoke  with  due  horrour  of  the 
civil  wars  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third, 
and  Charles  the  Ninth. 

Oo  3  On 
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On  rifing  from  table  the  company  divi<led. 
The  two  young  noblemen  went  together,  to  make 
their  aftcrtoon  vifits  to  fome  of  the  foreign  mn^ 
baffadors;  and  concluded  the  evening  at  an  af- 
fftmbly,  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  roman  piiit^' 
cefles. 

The  eldcft  of  the  englijh  gentlemem,  bekig^de* 
ftrous  of  making  the  beft  ufe  of  this^  opportunity 
to  inform  ttlmfelP  of  fome  jftrft«^ci*itfrs^  relative  t«>> 
Cfi^french  civil  wars^  the  hiftory  of  whkh  he  !»* 
formerly  read  with  great  application  \nl}€mild  aiwt 
other  writers,  prevailed  on  the  leaarned  yrCTtcft 
abbe  to  take  an  evening's  airing  with  him  in  iiiO^ 
coach,  between  porta  dd  Popolb  ^xiiPbrUe  MhlU. 
Up  afterwards  retired  to  his  fodgftigs^  and*  finf 
down  to  his  parliamentary  ftudies. 

CRIW^S  pupif  took  a  Ihort  evening  ridfc,  ac- 
companied by  his  gray-headed  engtijk  fervani;  an 
honeft  grateful  creature,  who  had  lived  in  the 
family  above  thirty  yea^s;  and  who,  nocwith^ 
Handing  his  ubw  advanced  time  of  Ufe,  wmld  at^. 
tend  his  dear  young  mafter  in  all  the  dangers  and^ 
fatigues  of  this  long,  Italian  journey.  His  yomig^ 
mafter  had  given  him  the  name  of  Aiamj  in  al- 
kiflon  td  a  charadcr  of  the  fame  wortWy'  temper 
fo   finely  defcribed   in    Shakfptart's  As    yoo 

LIKE   IT. 

They 
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'  TiTEnr  Todb  tonrards^  Montt  Mario^  ariciehdy 
called  Clivus  Cinn(e.  Coming  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  the  young  gentleman  lefc  his  hoifes;  and 
not  being  viUirtg  tO'ftftigtK-theold  ihan,  told  him 
to  refrefli  himfelf^  ^  ^^  hoia*,^  vkh  thi  bed  li- 
quor he  could'  find  at  ao  attjoiiAifig  public-houfe« 

In  the  mean  tiivev  be  afcended  on^  loot  that 
fteep  bHl  ak>iie9  followed  oiiljr  by  his  favourite 
Tray^  a  pointer  bred  in  England^  in  the  (tables 
of  his  father's  cimntry^reat«  .  in  the  afcent  he  ftbpt 
for  foine  limei^;  to*  adniird  the  bcautifid  porticos 
€£Villm  UMamtti  of  wKich  Rdphmlii^^  tks  orl 
cfaHedi  He  £mI  doiira  alio  fotf  fome  time  in  that 
part  of  the  garlieiis^  vhdre  th^  famoiisi  paftbrbil  of 
the  Pajlor  Fido,  was  firft  a£led,  and  which  place 
is  indeed  exaftly  fuited  for  fuch  a  reprefcntation ; 
bciikg^'anirbi'and^  ibrawEiic  theatre^'  fiirroimfled 
hy  fcdiics  olf  gebiiinr  nock^workV^  and^sklorbed  by 
laal.  |0ofpefiks^- tbinougb  the  gtovij  of  the  wtnd^ 

-    ''  "  •    •  ■    '  • 

Xi)£ON  cii  -afcending  ftrll  hr^dri- this  young  n^^ 
Jijk  poet  came  to  the  fpot,  near  which  the  fmall 

*..f  .It  i»'{Mf  thil  Ihfrcf  tM  Vffir  i^jSi  the f}elif^t,fiiiHie& 
of  MouuMariOj  and.  of  VtlU  Madama,  has  been  very  con* 
fiUKEVafoty  diihinHfiea,  by  the'ent^^^^n  erf  thofe  grovA; 
with  which  they  were  then  adorned.  Several  of  the  pine-  - 
ffroves  on  the  FalatiMfidlX  have  alfo^  4t  is  faid,  fuffered  the 
Tame  fate; 

004  villa 
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villa  of  JtUius  Martialis  is  fappofed  to  have  been 
fituated.  , 

Juli  jugcra  fauca  Martialis^ 
Hortis  Hefperidum  btatiora 
Longo  Janiculijugo  recumbufU. 
HincJepUm  domino s  videre  fnontes^ 
Et  totam  licet  igjlmart  Romain; 
Albahos  quoqucy  tuf culof que  colics^ • 

Meditating  on  this  defcription,  and  com* 
paring  it  frequently  with  the  profped  now  before 
his  eyes,  he  reached  at  length  the  fiumnit.  But 
other  more  important  thoughts  now  rapidly  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  mind,  and  abforbed  his  whole  at* 
tention. 

Looking  on  the  extenfive  profpeA  befoie 
him,  this  benevolent  youth  confidered,  with  infi* 
nite  pleafure,  the  long  peace  which  that  country 
has  in  modern  times  enjoyed*  The  modem  hif* 
tory  of  Rome  can  indeed  juftly  boaft  of  unin- 
terrupted  tranquillity  for  many  centuries  paft. 

He  then  began  to  think  on  the  fubje£k  of  his 
tutor's  leCtures,^ — ^the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  fame 
country*    He  recoUeded  with  fome  fatisfafiiooi 

f  Lib»  iv«  ep«  64, 

that 
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that  though  ancient  Romt  was  almoft  perpetually 
engaged  in  fome  foreign  war,  yet  there  were  feve* 
ml  periods  in  it's  hiftojy,  during  which  the  coun* 
try  of  lialy^  particularly  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome^  enjoyed  many  pf  the  bleffihgs  of  peace. 

From  the  end  of  the  kcond punic  war  to  the 
time  of  Rutilius's  banifliment, — ^that  is,  for  the^ 
fpace  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years, — ^none  of  the 
horrours  of  war  were  feen  in  thefe  regions. 

-  But, — ^how  dreadful  were  the  general  calapoi^ 
ties  which  then  enfued  I  Scarce  hajd  Rutilius  left: 
ihebnd,  when  the  infernal  fpirit  of  civil  war,  that 
worft  of  furies,  arofe* 


-Tempu&dta  n^a  noctn4H 


Tartarean  intcndit  voeem:  qudprotif^us  omne 
Contremuit  nemus^  (3Jilvas  intonueri  proJund€Pm 
Audiit  &  Trivia:  longc  lacus  ;  audiit  amnis 
Sulfur ed  Nar  albus  aqud^  Jontcjquc  Velini; 
Et  trepidcs  moires  prefftre  adpeSora  natos. 
Ardct  incxcita  Au/oniaK 

Repeating  thefe  lines  he  fat  down;  and 
taking  out  his  pocket  edition  df  Floras^ ^  the  poetic 
ftyle  of  which  hiftorian  was  fometimes  very  pleaf* 

f  Vid*  iEnEiD.  vin  5ii«  &c«  etiam  vix«  62^ 

ing 
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iAg  to  him^  Fie  ttimed  to  ihac  chapter  of  the  tintd 
book,  m  wbkh  fome  ftor!  aceooiit  is  giveti  of  tke 
tthhd or foddV wai*.  ^uidkdc '€lade irifiius f  fuid 
(fatamiti>fii0i  f  N^c  AnnibalUJidi  ntc  Fyrrhi  Uld0 

ScARcif  was  this  war  glided^  when  the  cm! 
Waffs  of  Marim  and  Syllu  began. 

I  cot7LD  heartily  wifll^  &id  he  to  hitttfelf^r-*! 
laying  down  his  Florus^  and  taking  out  his  pencil 
ami  paper-^that  Shakfpeare  had  eompofed  an  hif- 
torical  tragedy;  6ri  the  fubjeft  of  the  civil  wart 
df  Marius  imSSj^la,  The  firfr  ad  might  have 
opened  with  the  march  of  Syila's  army  from  Cam^ 
pania  to  Rome.  In  the  (bUowing  fcenes  (let  me 
indulge  myfeK  in^  the  fancy  of  planning-^ir  de- 
fign}  thighi  ha^e  been  defcribed  the  baitle  wMcS 
was  fought  lit  th^  middle  pf  th^s  cityt,  and  the 

•  The  combined  ftates  of  all  the  fouthem  parts  of  Italj 
took  the  field;  ^i^TiatK  army  of  oh^  h^vdrecl  thoi;rfaiid  xtien. 
Rome,  in  conjun^ioti  with  it's  faithful  allies,  fent  forth  an 
equal  number.  The  mifcries  of  this  italic  war  arc  but  iiD- 
berfe£lly  related  by  the  ancient  hidorijtn^:  bat  they  miaftr 
nave  been  very  difmal ;  as  in  the  fpace  of  about  three  yeajv, 
no  lefs  than  three  hundred  thoufand  of  the  youth  and  flower 
df  Italj^  were  cut  off? 

+  See  AppianU  reflcftions  on  this  event. 

n^f  ycvt  at  TdUnis  i|  tfi^^  hjou  ftXoMixtais  m  fwii,  lUH  m'  fnulT 

expulfion 
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cxpulfioh  of  the  principal  pertons  of  Mariui's 
party.  The  laft  fccne  of  this  firft  aOi  might  have 
been  ctofed  by  Mutius's  noble  f^eeh  on  that  oc* 
cafion*. 

But  in  the  fccond  afl,  how  movingly  might 
Shakfptare  have  reprefented  the  flight  of  Marius^ 
and  all  the  miferie^  which  he  fuffered  on  the  bankt 
of  the  Liris  and  Bagradd  ? 

En  the  thtrd  aft', — let  me  confidet  af  Kttlfe  wliat 
wotrW  properly  come  ncjtt — the  flkughtef  in  the 
foniihff, ^during  the  conftilfhip  of  Cinrta  and  OBt^ 
♦mviAight  be  defcribedr  the  ihlltttcftioh  bf  Yhe 
liitins^  and  other  italtan  ttaLtxdns^  ttridtr  CinTtui 
flic  battle  under  the  walls'  of  Romcj  HHcn  brother 
Vasrflaih  by  biiotKer;^a  fcene  of  Kb^jioar  fimilai* 
to  that  in  Henry  lixtSixtWf.  Then,  the  dreadftil 
return  of  Marius^  and  his  appearance  at  the  gates 
oi  Rome;  when  * 

'    — —  B/arA  hejlood  as  nigU : 

Fierce*  as  ten  Juries :  terrible  as^kell ! 

*  Ejui  mobile  fa&uM  non  efi filentio  pr^tenundum.  Cum  L. 
SjUm^  ^^9r  ornHith  eircumdtdiffet  curhim^  e^qnt  C.  Meitimm 
&fi9m  ieumeu  cuf^iuU  mmo  audi  ret  negate^  /$lus  Si^Mucita 
ffuientiqm  ditere  nofuit,  Non  ita^  inquit^  gladios  tuoi  extimefco^ 
Mi  pft^er  h\u fenilU  faf^iuink  tenuei  reiiquims^  hofiem judical 
C»  Marium  Juftineam^  a  'auo  Italiam  V  bane  urbem  conferva* 
Sam  mfemmii  Lhv^.^  V^  X'Xa^k.  e*  49}  00* 
f  Third  part|  aft  ii«  fccne  7, 

The 
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The  laft  two  fcenes  of  this  third  ad  WQuld  have 
been  particularly  ftriking ;  as  one  of  them  mi^t 
have  reprefented  OUavius^  on  this  Jfaniculsn  hiU^ 
receiving  with  magnanimity  the  fatal  ftroke,  while 
feated,  like  a  roman  fenator  during  the  times  of 
Brennus^  in  his  curule  chair.  In  the  other  might 
have  been  defcribed  the  far  different  death  of 
MariuSj  and  all  the  horrours  vuxTf;iv«  lei^xA,  juu 
rapaxosSeig  cysi^Oi^  which  preceded  it. 

,  I N  t))e  fourth  a6L  the  fcene  might  change,  per. 
haps  with  lefs  in:egularity  than  in  fome  oiShair 
fpeare's  other  tragedies.  Jt  might  {hiftto^^ri-^ce; 
and  fliew  the  progrefs  of  Sylla's  mithridaiic  war% 
the  bloody  battles  of  Chcsronta  and  Orckomenus^ 
and  the  difmal  (lege  of  Athens:  when,  among 
other  much  greater  calamities^  all  the  philofophic 
groves  of  the  academy  2Jx&Lyciewn  were  deftroyed. 

But  what  ihall  be  the  argument  of  the  fifth 

aa'? 

In  the  beginning  of  that  clofing  a&,  Sylla 
might  appear  as  juft  landed  in  Italy :  the  three  or 
four  foHowing  fcenes  might  contain  fome  of  his 
military  exploits  there :  might  with  due  dignity 
reprefent  the  grand  beginning  of  the  public  life 
of  Pqmpey  the  Great;   and  defcribe  the  horrid 


*  finny  <M  oXotf  rftatv  wutiw»  cuifw  (Ufuims  * 

cruelties. 
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cruelties,  which  young  Marius  was,  in  the  mean . 
time,  commanding  to  be  executed  at  Rome. 

CRITO'S  pupil  was  proceeding  to  plan  the  re- 
maining fcenes  of  the  laft  aftj^when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  dog's  barking  at  fome  perfons 
who  were  paffing  by.  This  interruptioi^  was  not 
however  unwelcome,  as  the  ardour  of  his  imagi- 
nation was  by  this  time  abated,  and  he  began  to 
be  rather  tired  *^ith  his  bloody  tragedy.  He 
turned  round,  and  looking  over  the  hedge,  faw 
that  it  was  only  fome  devout  fhepherds  and  vinc- 
dreffers,  who  were  returning  with  their  families 
from  the  evening  fervice  in  the  adjoining  chapel*. 
He  took  out  hi^  watch,  and  finding  it  to  be  pad 
four  and  twenty  o'clock,  rpfe  from  his  graffy  feat, 
and  putting  his  books  and  papers  in  his  pockety 
walked  down  the  hill.  ' 

I M  his  defcent  by  the  Villa  Madama^  he  viewed 
the  curve  of  the  Tiber^  then  immediately  beneath 
him:    He  recoUeded  iht  Jimilar  profpeft  from 

•  Per  'varic  *Vie  rurali  fi  giungi  fulla  cima  dell  miute,"^ 
Dalla  parte  dipomente  mi  fonole  fpa%iofe  *vigne  con  'varitcafini 
^er  u/o  detli  operarif  eduno  in  partieolare  e  ri/erbato  per  Upa* 
droni^  'uolendo  godere  il  beneficio  dell*  aria  falutare^  cbt  rvi 
regna,  Percio  *vi/ono  tutti  li  commodi  per  la  villegiatura^  t 
una  eappella  publica  per  commodo  di  qnella  grande  contrada. 

.  Vail  de/crizione  della  milla  Madame. 

+  That  is,  "^d&Jii;  o'clock  m  the  evening,  as  wo  reckon 
time. 

Richmond 
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Jtichmoni  Hill:   atid  he,  ju&Iy^  gave  the  pit. 
ference  to  the  MgH/k  laadfkip. 

From  RUhnond  Hill  his  thoughut  made  a 
quick  tranfition  to  his  father's  coantrjr-Ieaty  and 
%o  the  villas  of  fome^f  ihis  jieighbouring  couotiy 
friends.  He  had^  indeed,  a  particular  induce- 
ment to  think  frequently  on  one  of  thofe  viUa% 
on  account  of  a  fair  inhabitant,  a  young  lady^ 
with  whom,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  he 
knew  that  his  good  father  wiflied  to  fee  him  united. 
His  own  heart  alfo  entertained  a  worthy  paffion 
for  her.  While  at  college, — ^while  on  his  travels, 
--^his  poetical  thoughts  had  frequently  dwelt  with 
ardour  on  a  theme  fo  interefiing.  During  thb 
evening  walk,  fometimes  gathering  and  imeiJiiig 
the  flowers,  which  grew  in  profufion  by  the  fide 
of  the  path;  fometimes  enjoying  the  melody  of  the 
birds,  or  admiring  the  verdure  of  the  adjoining 
vineyards;  he  repeated  with  extacy  the  following 
jelegam  lioe$« 

Surge  age^  dclici^e  mat ! 

£cce  cnim  hytm  frftteriit  i 

fk^fia  Umfifi4is  iranfiitj  aiiU: 

Apparent  humiJlQfculii 

TiMnpus  dieji  C6nUls  ei/vium; 

Et  tox  turturis  in  terra  noftri  auiitur. 

Ficus 
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Ficus  dulcifucco  condivit/ruSusfuoSj 
Et  vinea  florefccnics  odor  em  diffunduiU. 
Surge  agej  delicice  mew  ! 
Formofamea^  (3  venil* 

♦  Vide  LowTH.  Pnclca,  tieSac«  Poeli  Hebra^onnn,  tn 
Fr^ltB.  xxxu  p.  106,  4to« 
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